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THE FIRST STEP away from 


self-respect is lack of care in per- 
sonal cleanliness; the first move in 
building up a proper pride in man, 
woman, or child is a visit to the 
Bathtub. You can’t be healthy, or 
pretty, or even good, unless you are 
clean. Use HAND SAPOLIO. It 
pleases every one. 


The dentifrice Rubifoam is 
most worthy of its Knighthood. 
In its constant warfare with the 


enemies that infest the mouth 
and teeth it knows no defeat, be- 
stowing byitsdaily usethe great- 
est of blessings, Good Health. 


“Long live Sir Rubifoam, Kt.”! 
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Tilustration for ‘* The Wedding Guest’ See page 673 


“DON'T TOUCH ME NOW” 
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Industrial Education in the South 


BY MARY 
OME aspects of cotton-mill life in 
the Southern States are depressing 
enough, but the picture as a whole 
is by no means so dismal as it is often 


painted. Its unfavorable features had 
their origin partly in conditions long 


antecedent to the development of cotton 
manufacture in these States, and in some 
part they are due to the extraordinary 
rapidity of that development. Natural- 
ly the promoters of the industry were at 
first mainly concerned with its financial 
success; but for some years not a few of 
them have with equal seriousness been 
grappling with the moral issues involved. 

Thirty years ago the capital invested 
in all the mills from Virginia to Texas 
would not have aggregated three million 
dollars; to-day it approaches 150 million. 
The increase has been greatest in the last 
half of the period, and the immense labor 
supply has been drawn, not from for- 
eign immigrants nor the large number of 
negroes at hand, thousands of them with- 
out occupation, but from a_ particular 
element of the native white population, 
the most backward, the most unfortunate, 
of the white citizenship of the South. 
In part they have been up-country peo- 
ple, venturing forth uncertainly from 
the poverty, ignorance, and isolation of 
their mountain cabins; in part the tenant 
farmers of the cotton belt or the wire- 
grass, men who each year made the land 
they rented poorer and themselves no 
richer, willing to exchange their hap- 
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hazard labor of the field and a measure 
of independence for the steady work and 
steady wages of the factory. The trans- 
ference of so large a body of people, 
largely illiterate, from the most primi- 
tive of rural surroundings to the peculiar 
environment of the cotton-mill could not 
but bring to them perils, physical and 
moral, and to their employers difficulties, 
and doubtless temptations, not always 
justly appreciated by observers from the 
outside. In any suddenly effected social 
or economic change it is inevitably the 
weakest who must suffer from its dis- 
advantages, and in this particular case 
the weight of injury has fallen upon 
childhood. It is difficult, when once the 
eye is arrested by this fact, to extend the 
view beyond it, and to perceive that in 
reality mill life is a step in the slow 
ascent of a backward class towards civ- 
ilization and culture. 

The newer mill plants, as a rule, have 
the best attainable equipment, reducing 
the operative’s labor to a minimum, abun- 
dant light and air, good sanitary condi- 
tions, and fairly comfortable houses for 
their employees. Many of them main- 
tain schools of considerable efficiency at 
the expense of the corporation, 
amusements are provided. and the general 
welfare of the operatives is carefully look- 
ed after. Usually there is an admirable 
spirit of good-will and confidence exist- 
ing between management and people. So 
much commendation cannot always be 
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THE LITTLE ARMY 


given. At some of the older plants the 
housing is poor, the sanitation bad, the 
moral conditions deplorable. Everywhere 
wages are reasonably good, at least when 
compared with those paid in some other 
employments, and the work affords train- 
ing not only in a special industry, but in 
the habit of oceupation,x—both of value 
to laborers unskilled in the one and large- 
ly undisciplined to the other. The hours of 
labor in some States are limited to sixty- 
six a week; in some they have reached as 
high as Recent laws have 
fixed the age at which children 1..ay be em- 
ployed at twelve years, except in Georgia 
and Mississippi, where the matter is still 
left to the discretion of the parents and 
the humanity of the mill-owner. So far 
as educational advantages are concerned, 
all these States have free county schools, 
running, as a rule, four or five months in 
the year; the public schools of the larger 
towns and cities have of course a term 
of nine months, but in mill communities 
located either in town or country it is 
generally the case that most of the chil- 
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** DINNER-TOTERS 


dren who should be in school are at work 
in the mills, taking care of younger chil- 
dren at home, or running the streets in 
idleness. In localities women’s 
clubs, church societies, or private charity 
forestalls in a measure the evils of later 
years by giving to the little ones the sav- 
ing influences of the kindergarten; and 
the city of Augusta has set a shining 
example by making the kindergarten in 
her mill district a part of the public- 
school system, paying the expenses of one 
of her ablest teachers also while studying 
manual training and _ social - settlement 
work in the North with reference to the 
peculiar needs of this same district. 
When it comes to the consideration of 
the mill operative’s part in this matter 
of progress, the study becomes more com- 
plex. Factory people are by no means 
homogeneous, but differ as widely as do 
those in other walks of life. In general, 
however, they fall into three grades. 
Lowest of these is that shiftless, immoral 
class who seem to be a survival from the 
nomadic age of the race. They rove from 
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State to State, from mill to mill, from 
one street of the mill village to another, 
serving no useful purpose beyond the 
day *s labor under the eye of the factory 
boss,—often a positive moral evil, and 
employed at all only because of the 
scarcity of better labor. Much removed 
from these is that body of thrifty, self- 
respecting, and intelligent, if sometimes 
unedueated, workers who in the course 
of time buy homes outside the mill 
grounds, make possible the work of the 
local churches, and edueating their chil- 
lren, see them enter employments higher 
than their own in the social estimate. 
Between these two extremes lies the great 
middle class, which constitutes both the 
opportunity and the responsibility of the 
enlightened mill-owner and the unselfish 
settlement worker. Few if any of this 
class will ever rise superior to their per- 
sonal disabilities without the direct aid 
of men and women higher than them- 


selves in the social seale. It is not mere- 


lv that many of them are illiterate; to 
this must be added an ignorance of the 
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simplest domestic arts, of the ordinary 
laws of health, and of the world at large 
that is almost beyond belief. Often a 
woman of this class cannot cut a garment 
or sweep a floor; her husband has never 
conceived of any other social organism 
than that of which his factory boss is the 
head; and they and their children are 
diseased in body and stunted in mind 
even less from their labor in the mill than 
beeause of wretchedly cooked food, un- 
cleanliness, and the unlimited use of 
snuff and tobacco almost from infancy. 
As an offset to all this one often finds 
among them a shrewd humor, willingness 
to learn, loyalty to employers, and unim- 
Often, too, there are 
mechanical aptitudes, which one may al 


peachable honesty. 


most regard as an inheritance from the 
time when the manufactured products of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia ex- 
ceeded in value and variety those of all 
New England, before the spread of 
slavery had stifled manufacturing enter- 
prise and bound up the fortunes of the 


South with those of a single institution. 
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The mechanical aptitudes just noted, 
together with the general indifference to 
education among these people, suggest one 
direction which the forces intended for 
their help might profitably take. Since 
their homes are so comfortless, why not 
instruct them in the ordinary domestic 
arts which lie at the foundation of all 
wholesome and peaceful living? Since 
their children are so little attracted by 
the routine of book study, why not awaken 
their intelligence first by the training of 
hand and eye, and give the knowledge 
obtained from books some useful connec- 
tion with the interests of daily life? 
These questions have been occasionally 
asked, but the practical response to them 
has been rare and inadequate. The child 
of the Southern cotton-mill—as well as 
the poor child outside it, whether white 
or black—remains untaught in that which 
he needs most and to which, if rightly 
presented, he would give readiest response. 
The one effort, therefore, to supply this 
lack, which has taken fully organized 
form, is worthy of particular attention 
both in its methods and in its present and 
possible results. Two years ago the city 
of Columbus, Georgia, opened its Pri- 
mary Industrial School for the factory 
children, the only one of its kind in the 
South, and the first in the United States 
to be organized as a part of a public- 
school system independent of the uses of 
a training-school for teachers. 

The school had its inception partly in 
the public sentiment for the betterment 
of the factory children created by the 
excellent work of the Free Kindergarten 
Association maintained by a number of 
ladies in the town, partly in the enterpris- 
ing spirit of Mr. Carleton B. Gibson, super- 
intendent of the public schools. The im- 
mediate aim of the institution was to 
reach by means of a night school mill 
operatives of any age who would be will- 
ing to attend, and in its day sessions the 
little army of children known as “ dinner- 
toters,” to whom the public schools were 
unavailing because for several hours in 
the day—from about ten till two o’clock 

these children had to help prepare and 
carry to the mills the midday meal for 
the other members of the family. By 
establishing a school which should have 
an early morning session and another 
late in the afternoon, these boys and girls 


could be provided for. Also, in a school 
like this the experiment of industrial 
education could be tested to a better ad- 
vantage than in the ordinary schools. 
The means for housing the school and 
for its equipment for three years were 
furnished by Mr. George Foster Peabody. 
The principal was called to his present 
position from the summer school of the 
Chicago University, where he was aiding 
with the manual training. He brought 
with him two assistants, one a trained 
kindergartner, the other a public-school 
teacher of experience. It may be said 
here that of the 105 pupils registering the 
first three months for the day school, and 
ranging in age from six to sixteen years, 
not one could read even in the simplest 
primer; and the members of the night 
school, the oldest being sixty-five years 
of age, were in but little better case. 
The only house available in the mill 
district for the new enterprise was a two- 
story wooden building, which long before 
had degenerated into a factory tenement- 
house, when this ceased to be a residence 
portion of the town. The 84 pupils 
who gathered there that September morn- 
ing were at least not embarrassed by any 
unfamiliar grandeur of cleanliness and 
order, but had found at last an institu- 
tion which met them on their domestic 
level of discomfort and uncomeliness. 
The two hours of ordinary school-room 
work arranged for the forenoon were soon 
established, and for some months oppor- 
tunity for the industrial work of the 
afternoon sessions was found in the neces- 
sary repairs and furnishing of the differ- 
ent parts of the house. The equipment 
for the manual-training room had come, 
and, with the aid of some pupils of the 
night school, floors were relaid or calked, 
roofs mended, and windows set with glass. 
Besides the plain shelving immediately 
necessary, the pupils have since con- 
structed mouldings, the fittings of cabi- 
nets, artistic racks for the dining-room, 
bookeases, ete., until each room is a mod- 
el of convenience as well as of simple 
beauty. When it was nearly time for 
the Christmas party, the boys measured, 
eut, and put down the matting for the 
one room in the house whose floor was to 
be covered, and the older girls had so far 
advanced in the sewing lessons as to be 
allowed to make the white muslin cur- 
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A CLASS 


tains which, inexpensive as they were, 
were to give such an unimagined dainti- 
ness to the spotless windows. Long be- 
fore this the pupils had been allowed to un- 
pack the trunks and boxes which arrived 
from time to time, and to dispose of their 
contents as their teacher, Mrs. Neligh, 
suggested. Nothing could have been more 
charming than the children’s wonder at 
the books—whose number, not very strik- 
ing, seemed to them beyond all computa- 
tion—and their delight in the pictures, 
the ornaments, the delicate china, and the 
few choice bits of pottery. Again and 
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again a little girl would hug some article 
ecstatically to her breast, and it is safe 
to say that the marble Psyche and the 
sofa pillow with the pretty young lady’s 
head on it are still kissed and fondled 
just as they were on the day of their first 
appearance. Thus from the beginning 
the children were led to feel a sense of 
possession in the house and all it con- 
tained. Nothing has been put under lock 
and key, nothing forbidden them. For 
their little feasts the choicest things in 
the china-closet have been freely used, 
and after two years not one piece has 
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been so much as chipped, nor the most in- 
significant article in all the equipment of 
the house, to these starved little natures 
so marvellous and so beautiful, been ecar- 
ried away. Nothing could better illus- 
trate their honesty. If one feels com 
pelled to add that pilfering from the 
dinner-baskets piled in the back yard on 
the return from the mills sometimes oc- 
curs, the offence seems no real discount 
on their good principles, and almost 
venial when one learns that each child 
has to secure his own dinner from the 
fragments left after the hunger of the 
toilers in the mill has been satisfied. 

A most interesting result of the chil- 
dren’s share in the furnishing and ar- 
rangement of the different parts of the 
house has been their pereeption of the 
fact — grasped very slowly —that in a 
properly appointed dwelling certain rooms 
are to be used for certain purposes, and 
not in any haphazard fashion that indo- 
lence or indifference might suggest. To 


every newcomer it is at first inexplicable 
that Mr. and Mrs. Neligh should have a 
special room in which to receive their 
visitors, another to sleep in, and a kitchen 
that is not a place to eat in as well. Sim- 
ilarly, the discovery of the appropriate 
furnishing for different rooms, the proper 
fittings for bed, bureau, sideboard, ete., 
has never lost its charm. Following this 
perception has come, almost with no for- 
mal instruction, the idea that a differ- 
ence in apartments suggests a difference 
in one’s personal appearance when en- 
gaged in each. When people gather in 
the pretty room that has in it the books 
and piano and the beautiful marble 
lady, they must themselves look as well 
as they can. When one helps to cook, 
ene must have clean hands and nails as 
the teacher has, must cover one’s head 
with a white cap, and protect one’s dress 
with a large apron. Since a bed is some- 
thing to be so carefully supplied with two 
sheets and a white spre ad, since its pil- 
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lows must be so spotless and so exactly 
placed, then one should not sleep in the 
soiled garments worn through the day, 
but in a night-dress made and kept clean 
for the purpose. 

It need not be inferred from this that 
the path of the teachers has been alto- 
gether an easy one. To the difficulties 
which might naturally have been antici- 
pated have been added others which the 
suspicion and prejudice of an inferior 
social level are prone to create. When 
the first cooking lesson was announced 


there was an unexpected mutiny—“ We 


didn’t come here to do you-all’s cookin’ !” 
The violence of the refusal grew out of 
the idea that certain forms of labor done 
for another are dishonoring. Tt was all 
right te hire one’s self in a eotton-mill, 
but for one white person to cook or to 
wash clothes for another was to sink to 
the level of an inferior race. So the first 
laundry lessons waited the time when 
the children’s own white caps and aprons 
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should become soiled, and only the 
teacher’s tact and good humor conducted 
the earliest demonstrations in cooking 
safely through from the mixing of in- 
geredients to the serving of the finished 
product by Mrs. Neligh herself to the 
pupils seated around the dining - room 
table. Since then, lessons in these two 
branches have grown in popularity, and 
no privilege is more prized by the chil- 
dren than taking home with them some 
dish of their own composition, or serving 
the refreshments prepared by themselves 
when their parents come to ‘the social 
evenings which have become such an im- 
portant feature of the school. 


Pottery and basket - making are also 


very popular. Clay for the former was 
obtained by the children during one of 
their field lessons from a_ neighboring 
hillside, was precipitated under Mr. 
Neligh’s direction, and the articles made 
from it baked in the kitchen kiln. The 
rows of knobby little jars used by the 














A POPULAR LECTURE 


pupils for washing their brushes during 
the painting lessons may not be very 
artistic, but they have served in addition 
to other good ends the very excellent one 
of sending these boys and girls back to 
the habits of their ancestors in making 
use of materials close at hand instead of 
thinking everything needed must be pur- 
chased ready-made at a store. The work 
in basketry has resulted in some really 
beautiful productions, and has been di- 
rectly serviceable in strengthening weak 
muscles and ‘in helping to correct. the 
stooping postures almost universal. For, 
of all the pupils enrolled since the opening 
of the school—and owing to the peculiar 
habits of mill people the number has been 
double what it would have been in any 
other school—not one physically normal 
child has been found, and the correction 
of physical defects has been matter for 
constant care. Better habits of cleanli- 
ness, free-hand gymnastics, given every 
fine day in the shaded front yard have 
done much to improve the general health 
and spirits of the pupils. 

















FOR THE PARLNTS 


A valuable adjunct to the school equip- 
ment have been the two gardens, both 
overrun with weeds and nutgrass when 
first acquired, but being gradually put 
into good shape, and already yielding a 
fine supply of vegetables. These the 
children take away with them,—a much- 
needed incentive to their parents to cul- 
tivate the garden-plots around their 
homes. Window-gardening is also taught; 
and the long piazzas of the building are 
bordered with the boxes which the boys 
constructed from some rough timber 
given by one of the mills, filled with 
properly prepared soil, and planted with 
vines and annuals. The children are to 
see these g2Trow and blossom, for the 
school, like the mill, takes no summer 
vacation. ~ Throughout the hot months 
the two-hour morning -session is held, 
partly because there are always some 
pupils who want to come, but largely 
because the management is unwilling to 
lose any of the hold upon the community 
acquired at such pains. 

Does one wonder that the school dare 
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risk no loss of influence? One must re- 
member its constituency is made up of 
men and women to whom the mill is the 
one all-inclusive fact of life—its authority 
the one law; its signals of toil and re- 
lease, and not the rising or setting of the 
sun, that which marks the coming and 
passing of the days; its wages the price 
of existence; its narrow aisles, vibrating 
ever with the roar and crash of ma- 
chinery, the final destiny of every child 
born within their homes. Is it to be 
wondered at that to these toilers the mild 
authority of the school should seem of 
little consequence, its natural life of 
simple industry and innocent relaxation 
a trivial or far-off thing, its lovely appeal 
to eye and ear and heart almost meaning- 
less? At least by a few that appeal has 
been heard, its meaning in a measure 
grasped and recognized as_ gracious. 
Touching have been the proofs that this 
is so. Families moving away to other 
mills, when the breaking of two dams 
sent them elsewhere for employment, 
return at the first opportunity because 
the children are “pinin’ after” the 
school. A feeble old man comes from the 
other end of the town when his long day 
of toil is over and brings some small 
gift in token of his gratitude for what 
the teachers have done for his grand- 
children. An old woman who in the first 
month of the school brings about the 
withdrawal of twenty-two pupils because, 
as she convinces their parents, “ they’ve 
been thar better’n two weeks an’ ain’t 
learnt to read an’ write,” is induced at 
last to attend one of the evening meetings 
for parents, to inspect the rooms, and to 
see for herself the real work of the pupils. 
Shrewd and honest, she sees her mistake 
and confesses it, and coming again and 
again, the hungry ery of her heart bursts 
into utterance: “Oh, Mis’ Neligh, I 
ain’t never been inside a rich person’s 
house, an’ never.seen no finery of no kind 
*tel I seen it here. If the good Lord was 
able to do such a thing for a po’ old wo- 
man like me that ain’t never knowed 
nothin’ but hard work all my life, I’d 
ask Him please to let me be born agin, 
an’ git the chance of goin’ to this here 
school an’ growin’ up difffunt. An’ if 
such a thing could happen, Mis’ Neligh,” 
—tears flowing down her yellow cheeks,— 
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“T’d do my best to grow up as nigh like 
you as I could.” 

The next step, slow in its coming, but 
sure, will be the appearance in these peo- 
ple’s homes of something of the order 
and grace of the school, which repre- 
sents to them not a school at all as they 
think of schools, but the beautiful home 
which all their lives they have regarded 
as the peculiar prerogative of the rich. 
Some reproduction of its features one may 
even now see in a few of the lowly homes 
around it. White muslin curtains pattern- 
ed after those at the school windows have 
here and there displaced those of coarse 
lace, tawdry and dust-begrimed; gera- 
nium slips brought home by the children 
are blossoming scarlet. Books are here 
also, not indeed by right of ownership, 
but borrowed from the, school library,— 
little books with colored pictures and easy 
words in them, and over the pages the 
head of a grandfather, grizzled and un- 
kempt, and a little child’s are bent to- 
gether, and by the light of the winter fire 
she is teaching him to read. 

The school that has been deséribed is 
not some extraordinary venture alien to 
the needs of the situation and impossible 
of imitation. At every other mill school, 
publie or private, some of its features 
might be reproduced. The schools of all the 
more progressive mill plants are already 
better housed, several have more books in 
their libraries, and many are better sit- 
uated for conserving their influence and 
making every effort count to the utmost. 
It is first the home life of this school, 
the exhibition of right domestic ideals, 
and second the awakening of _ intel- 
lectual energy and its applica*ion to the 
real needs of the pupils, which constitute 
the unique value of this Columbus school. 
In every mill community, whether of five 
hundred people or five thousand, the great 
need is a home which will be both an 
exemplification of wise and wholesome 
living and a centre of gracious helpful- 
ness. It is the terribly centralizing power 
of the mill which needs to be counter- 
acted; counteracted by magnifying the 
pleasures of family life, social intercourse, 
recreation, and a diversity of occupa- 
tion. The time left for these things is 
not much, but the utilizing of what there 
is is correspondingly more important. 
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The Wedding Guest 


BY JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


RESSILIAN surveyed with inter- 
est the dress, features, and general 


manner of the man who, in a 
measure, had thrust his friendship upon 
him, and he decided that while credit 
might be given to the apparel, which was 
of a holiday nature, it must be denied 
otherwise. The features were too heavy, 
inclining to brutality, and the mouth, in 
particular, was coarse and sensuous. But 
his doublet and breeches were of purple 
velvet slashed with gay satin, and his 
hose was silken. A brilliant jewel shone 
in the cocked hat lying upon the table 
beside him, and the sword that swung 
from his belt had a hilt of gold. 

“One of fortune who goeth to a festi- 
val,” was the thought of Tressilian. 

“Wish me luck, sir,” said the man. 
“You knew it not before, but I tell 
you now that it is to be a merry night 
for me.” 

He lifted his glass of wine, gazed lov- 
ingly for a moment or two at the dark 
red bubbles on its surface, then drank it 
at a draught. 

It seemed to Tressilian that his chance 
companion’s joviality had begun already, 
but an easy bearing, a courteous accept- 
ance of any situation, a manner that told 
of a good mind and some experience of 
the world, were among Tressilian’s gifts, 
and he used them now. He lifted his own 
glass of wine, holding it level with the 
other’s, and when the man drank he 
sipped a little and put the glass back on 
the table. 

The stranger struck the board with his 
fist, not by way of anger, but to put 
emphasis upon his words. 

“Sir,” he said, “a momentous event 
in my life is approaching: two hours 
from this moment I shall take to my- 
self a bride.” 

“ Ah!” said Tressilian; “then I make 
to you my congratulations. You spoke 


truly when you prophesied that it would 
be a fair evening for you.” 


But it seemed to Tressilian, although 
he was inclined to no narrow ways of 
thinking, that if ever he was so near his 
own wedding the hour would not find 
him in a coffee-house freely drinking 
wine, and with equal freedom enlarging 
to strangers upon that which should be 
dearest to him. He glanced about the 
room, which was heavy and Dutch in its 
nature, including the host, who sat silent- 
ly in a great oaken chair, smoking a pipe 
with a long curiously coiled stem tipped 
with a silver mouthpiece. Tressilian and 
the stranger were the only guests, al- 
though the dark was falling and a cold 
wind whipped a cold rain down the nar- 
row street. But in the room the fire 
burned brightly and a generous warmth 
came from the heart of the red coals. 

“Tt is a good night for one’s bridal,” 
said Tressilian, wishing to be agreeable. 
“The eold and the darkness and the rain 
without will only color more deeply the 
joyous tints of love and beauty within.” 

“You speak, sir, with sense and dis- 
crimination,” said the stranger. “ When 
T first put eyes upon you I knew—I have 
the same qualities myself—that you were 
a man of parts, of a natural wisdom, re- 
enforced by a knowledge of the world.” 

“Then we are indeed well met,” said 
Tressilian, gravely. 

“My name,” said the stranger, in- 
creasing his volubility with more wine, 
“js Philip Augustus Vanderheyden, and 
it is not unknown in this town.” 

His tone had a definite touch of pom- 
posity, and Tressilian saw that he was 
expected to show himself impressed. But 
he said quietly: 

“And mine is Arthur Tressilian. I 
am, and I take it you are too, a native of 
this town, but I have been away a long 
time in various and odd parts of the 
world, and upon my return I find 
changes; even the name is different: 
it was New Amsterdam then, it is 
New York now.” 





















































“ Sir,” said Vanderheyden, “ the change 
of flag troubles us little.” 

“T inferred as much; I myself felt no 
alteration in the air I breathed until I 
was duly informed of it. Our host, who 
sits so much at ease in the corner, and 
who does not remember me, but whom I 
remember, has not changed by a hair. 
The last time I saw him, now some ten 
years ago, when I was a boy, he sat in 
the same chair and smoked the same 
pipe. As a lad, sir, I coveted a sil- 
ver mouthpiece.” 

“Then, my dear Tressilian,” said Van- 
derheyden, who was growing over-friend- 
ly as well as effusive, repeated libations 
inciting him to the highest spirits, “ you 
have come home most opportunely; one 
who has been so long absent wishes a 
warm welcome, and I take it that it 
would be a friendly act upon my part to 
invite you to my wedding to-night. And 
you, sir, would requite me in proper fash- 
ion by coming and smiling upon my 
bride and myself. It will call for no 
sacrifice on your part. The lady, I assure 
you, is of great beauty and of a dignity 
corresponding. If you have any ailment 
of the eyes, whether trifling or severe, it 
is sure to find a cure.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Tressilian, de- 
parting in no measure from his grave 
manner. Nevertheless he felt embarrass- 
ment. He did not wish the comradeship 
to extend beyond the coffee-house; even 
there it had not been of his seeking,— 
merely beyond his avoidance, without a 
quarrel. Vanderheyden was not of the 
kind that he would seek for friend. It 
was quite plain that he Jacked all the 
finer and more delicate essences of human 
nature, being full fed and gross of mind 
and body. ‘Tressilian felt pity for the 
lady, whatever she might be, condemned 
to mate with one who described her so 
freely to a stranger but two hours before 
the marriage altar. “TI shall tear myself 
from him,” he resolved, “ or the lady will 
have to give him physical support be- 
fore the clergyman. I will not be even 
remotely the cause of such a shame- 
less procedure.” 

He rose as if to take his departure, but 
Vanderheyden again smote the table 
violently with his-fist, and now it was in 
anger and not by way of emphasis. 
“Sir,” he said, “I take it ill of you 
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that you have not responded to my most 
courteous invitation.” 

Tressilian was in no mood to quarrel, 
in particular with one about to take to 
himself a bride; he would not spoil so 
festive an occasion with unseemly words 
or anything in the fashion of a blow, and 
he sat down again. 

“That is done like a gentleman,” said 
Vanderheyden, who was growing lighter 
of head. “I wish you to go with me, and 
insist that you do so. Then I shall com- 
pel you to acknowledge that I am a gal- 
lant of true taste. The lady, sir, hath 
eyes of divine blue, a most noble arm, 
and a fine ankle. The recital of her 
charms would be like the catalogue of 
Homer’s ships.” 

Tressilian, as he gazed at the coarse 
and complacent bridegroom, felt a singu- 
lar repulsion, and his feeling of pity for 
the unknown bride deepened. Truly she 
must have many charms and the patience 
of an angel if she would balance the 
faults of him who was about to become 
her lord. Even as he looked, Vander- 
heyden drank again, and so deeply that 
his eyes became dim, and he laughed like 
a foolish child. 

“My dear Tressilian,” he said, in 
voluble confidence, “I shall be a good 
husband; none better, I assure you; but I 
mean to assert myself. I will be master 
in my own house.” 

“To that I fancy a lady so fair and 
gentle as you describe would make no 
protest.” 

“There was some little objection on 
her part to the match, a trifling need of 
moral compulsion from her relatives. 
3ut, my good sir, can you see the shadow 
of an excuse why any girl should object 
to me as a spouse? It is true that I have 
been a bit of a rake in my time, but what 
man of the world is not? With a lady 
of sense I should think it a recommenda- 
tion rather: than a hindrance.” 

As he spoke his heavy jaw lowered, his 
narrow, dull eyes contracted yet further 
and shed a cruel light, his entire aspect 
becoming brutal and repellent to the last 
degree. It suddenly occurred to Tres- 
silian that he should rather see a sister 
of his, if he had one, be taken by death 
than become the wife of such a man. 
But he avoided an answer to Vander- 
heyden’s question. 
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“T trust, sir,” he said, “that you will 
not think I am intrusive if I inquire the 
name of the lady who is so soon to be- 
come your wife.” 

“Clotilde Van Zeyl.” 

Tressilian pondered a moment, and 
then came a flash of pleasant memory. 
Clotilde Van Zeyl! He remembered a 
slim, long-legged girl of nine or ten, 
whom he had carried on his shoulders 
through the deep snow. She seemed to 
have in her the promise of a fine woman, 
and doubtless she was one now; even 
then she had a wit, and a charm, too, 
quite her own. It was an evil thing 
that little Clotilde, with her grace, her 
beauty, and her mind, should be sold to 
the heavy, coarse man who sat on the 
other side of the table. 

“T take it that you will come?” said 
Vanderheyden. 

“T fear, sir, that I cannot be a guest 
at your wedding. I am not properly 
clothed. These garments of mine would 
be much out of place upon so joyous 
an occasion.” 

Vanderheyden laughed foolishly. 

“ Behold my cloak, sir,” he said, lifting 
a most gorgeous piece of apparel from 
the back of his chair. “It may be that 
you can wear this; a few shakes of the 
dice will determine it.” 

“Sir, I would not deprive you of your 
wedding-cloak; it has been said of me 
that I am lucky in games of chance, and 
I do not deny it.” 

“ Should I lose, I can with ease obtain 
another. It seems to me, man, that you 
are reluctant to accept a fair invitation, 
reaching hither and thither in obscure 
corners for the shadow of an excuse. 
Should it go further, which I am loath to 
believe will happen, I shall consider it 
an affront to myself, and, above all, to 
the lady who is about to become Ma- 
dame Vanderheyden.” 

Tressilian flushed © slightly. Much 
drifting about a variable world had 
taught him how to bear and forbear, but 
his natural ease of temper was ruffled. 
Upon occasion he could be as stiff and 
unyielding as the best of them, and he 
did not like to be driven into an affair 
for which he had no taste and which did 
not concern him, and yet there was a 
flickering desire to see little Clotilde 
again. In her scarlet dress and with 
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her eager face she had been as bright 
as a flame, and he smiled again at 
the memory. 

“You smile, sir,” said Vanderheyden. 
Am I to understand that you already 
regard my cloak as yours? He who 
boasts of his favor with fortune should 
be willing to put it to the proof.” 

Obviously his words were a taunt, and 
Tressilian took them as such. From a 
small Jeather pouch fastened under his 
belt he drew forth ten gold coins of 
goodly size and put them upon the table. 

“Tf these do not fairly match the value 
of your cloak,” he said, “I shall add 
to them.” 

“Tt is enough,” replied Vanderhey- 
den. “I see that you are a man of 
proper spirit.” 

His heavy eyes blazed up with a new 
flame, the love of gaming, and he rested 
both elbows upon the table, while he 
shook the dice with an uplifted and fat 
right hand. 

They threw alternately until the de- 
cision was given, and as Tressilian had 
predicted, fortune was in his favor. Van- 
derheyden tossed the garment to him. 

“Tt is yours,” he said; “ you have won 
it fairly.” 

But Tressilian felt repugnance. 

“T cannot take your wedding-cloak,” 
he said. ; 

“Would you insult me, sir? I play 
fairly. When I win I expect to be paid, 
and when I lose I pay.” 

The red of Vanderheyden’s face turned 
to purple, and he put his hand threaten- 
ingly upon the hilt of his sword. Tres- 
silian felt no fear of him, but in such a 
case, being averse to a quarrel, he saw 
there was nothing for it but to take 
the cloak. 

“T see that it is mine,” he said, and 
he put it across the back of his chair, 
where its purple and gold glowed richly 
in the firelight. 

“T feel, sir, that I shall have a speedy 
revenge,” said WVanderheyden, shaking 
the dice again. “ My hat, which has a 
jewel in the feather, as you can see, 
against your cloak.” 

Again Tressilisn felt embarrassment, 
but under the code he could not refuse 
to give Wanderheyden his chance to 
square himself with fortune. He looked 


“ 


about, seeking an excuse, however slight, 








“MAKE YOUR CAST,” HE SAID 
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to escape from this unpleasant pass, but 
they were yet alone in the coffee-house, 
save the landlord, who smoked placidly, 
and who watched with a satisfied eye the 
rings of smoke rise and break against 
the oaken ceiling. There was noth- 
ing upon which he could fairly hinge 
an interruption. 

“ Make your cast,” he said. 

Vanderheyden threw, and the score 
was bad. 

“T begin ominously—for myself,” he 
said. 

But the fever of gaming was in his 
eyes and his manner. He hung over the 
dice, intent upon every throw, forgetful 
of all else, even of the marriage altar and 
the bride who awaited him, now scarcely 
an hour distant. Once Tressilian’s hand 
by accident touched Vanderheyden’s, and 
he felt a shudder of repulsion at the 
coarse, unpleasant contact. <A thrill of 
pity, deeper and stronger than ever, for 
the little Clotilde, ran through him. 

Vanderheyden lost the hat with the 
jewel in the feather, and, still insisting 
upoy his revenge, sent his sword and his 
doublet after it. As he played and lost, 
a great ill-humor grew upon him, and he 
moistened it with brandy until he saw 
but dimly, and his hands when stretched 
for the dice often missed them. 

“T refuse to play further, even at the 
risk of your anger,” said Tressilian, when 
the doublet was passed to him. “It is 
not fitting, and you have, sir, an occa- 
sion to celebrate, upon which it is time 
that you should start.” 

“ What is it?” said Vanderheyden. “I 
do not seem to remember.” 

He rubbed his brow with his thick 
hand and closed his eyes, as if he would 
draw back the memory that had slipped 
from him. The effort was vain, the 
eyes remained shut, and presently Tres- 
silian was startled by his heavy breath- 
ing. Vanderheyden, overpowered, had 
fallen asleep. Tressilian quickly recov- 
ered the coolness and ease which lay at 
the base of his nature. 

“T do not think it likely that I shall 
fall asleep on the eve of my wedding— 
if I ever have one,” was his silent 
thought. “ Now, what a pretty spectacle 


we have here!” 
He rose and surveyed the man sprawl- 
ed in his chair, his head resting upon 


the back of it, his mouth wide open and 
giving forth muffled sounds. Such a 
creature was not worthy of a wife. Poor 
little Clotilde! 

Tressilian lay the gorgeous cloak 
across his arm and looked at it, admir- 
ing its richness of color and texture; then 
he put on the doublet and draped the 
cloak over his shoulders, and, having a 
fine figure, turned to the Dutch mirror 
to see how they became him. The effect 
was admirable, as he and Vanderheyden 
were of a height, and the fit was perfect. 

“T won them in fair contest,” he said, 
nodding to the host, who never took his 
pipe from his mouth, but nodded back, 
so much as to say that he understood. 

Tressilian had a certain love of color 
which belongs to an easy and joyous 
spirit, and having found the doublet and 
cloak to sit so well, he was fain to try 
the hat and the sword, too, and again 
the effect was harmonious and pleasing 
to a degree. In the mirror he showed 
both the figure and spirit of a gallant 
knight, and the contemplation of him- 
se'f gave him pleasure. Then he bestow- 
«i one look of commiseration upon the 
recumbent and sleeping figure of the 
groom-elect. 

“ At least I am not the cause of this,” 
was Tressilian’s thought; “it was forced 
upon me.” 

His look lingered upon Vanderheyden, 
as if he had summoned all his faculties 
for deep thought. Then he raised one 
hand and made a gesture to the inert 
figure, as if bidding it a peaceful good 
night, after the graceful doing of which 
he walked to the door, opened it, and 
stepped into the outer air. 

The cold rain had turned to a fine 
snow, whipped about and driven hither 
and thither by a wind that bit through 
Tressilian’s new cloak and made him 
shiver. 

A heavy Dutch carriage, half veiled in 
the drifting snow, was standing before 
the step, and the driver, leaning for- 
ward, said, respectfully, through the 
white mist, 

“Tf we tarry longer, sir, we shall be 
late.” 

Tressilian, without a word, stepped into 
the carriage, and it drove swiftly away, 
bearing him northward. But he opened 
the window now and then and glanced 
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out, keeping a good watch upon his 
course, as long absence had not dimmed 
his familiarity with the city and its 
salient points. Nor did he feel appre- 
hension. The question troubling his mind 
at that moment was whether he partook 
in any degree of the character of Vander- 
heyden when he put on his garments and 
sword; had he been convinced that it was 
so, he would have opened the carriage 
door at once and cast raiment and weapon 
alike into the street. 

The night was yet stormy; the houses, 
so solid in the day, looked ghostly in the 
dusk and the driven snow. A _ night- 
watchman lifted his lantern as they pass- 
ed and nodded to the driver. Once they 
heard the beat of waves, and Tressilian 
caught a glimpse of the long narrow sea 
that girts the eastern side of the city 
like the arm of a lover. When he opened 
the door of the carriage the snow swept 
in, and closing it again, he shivered 
slightly,—the act being purely physical, 
and in no sense of the nerves. Tressilian 
was of an easy temperament, never tak- 
ing his position ill, and nature had given 
him great mental curiosity; he was al- 
ways eager to know what would follow 
logically. So he drew his new plumage 
more closely to shut out the cold, and 
calmly awaited the effect of arrangement, 
as qualified by happy or unhappy chance. 

The carriage stopped, and the driver, 
descending from his seat, announced with 
respect that they were at the church. 
Tressilian stepped out, and was forced 
to bend his head to keep the snow from 
driving into his eves. Shading them with 
his hand, he saw a dark church with an 
open door, and a lantern shining dimly 
in the vestibule. Near him a half-dozen 
people were gathered, and a linkboy held 
aloft a torch, which sputtered badly, and 
gave forth so faint a light that Tressilian 
could see the face of no one. 

“The bride awaits you, Mynheer Van- 
derheyden,” said a voice in his ear. “ She 
is already at the church, and there is 
comment on your tardiness.” 

“But I am here—an accident—un- 
avoidable,” replied Tressilian in tones 
half lost in the shriek of the wind about 
the walls of the church. 

The spirit of the knight errant was in 
Tressilian, and at that moment he was 
animated by chivalry, pride, and the 


underlying sense of mental curiosity that 
always led him on. He held himself 
proudly erect, and, with a gesture of in- 
imitable grace, touching the hilt of his 
sword as if half in salute, walked boldly 
into the church, the little group forming 
a line on either side of the door. 

The vestibule was dim, and not more 
than a dozen people were gathered there. 
Tressilian could see only their figures, 
not their faces, but a heavy man said in 
his ear, 

“The lady is within; she awaits the 
bridal kiss.” 

He opened a door, and Tressilian, 
alone, stepped into a small inner room, 
closing the door behind him with his 
own hand. 

The room, like the vestibule, was dim, 
but not too dim to hide from Tressilian 
the slender, drooping figure of a girl, in 
bridal white, who stood at a window, 
looking out at the falling snow and the 
gloom of the night. She started, turning 
when the door creaked, and into her eyes 
came such a look of horror and repulsion 
as Tressilian hoped never again ta see 
on the face of any one. He had not 
thought until then what must be the feel- 
ings of a woman when, on her bridal 
night, the man whom she does not love 
comes to her. 

And yet Vanderheyden had told but a 
part of the truth when he boasted of her 
beauty and her radiance. The little Clo- 
tilde was tall and slender, but with the 
ample graces of womanhood. Hair 
black as night encircled a face as fair as 
sunlight and all the whiter by the con- 
trast, save where the delicate red bloomed 
in either cheek. Tressilian looked into 
eyes of a dark blue, a divine tint that he 
loved well, though they were now shad- 
owed by unshed tears of pain. 

Every fibre in Tressilian was stirred. 
He had a deep and tender feeling for 
woman, believing that the Supreme 
Being had been less kind to her than to 
man; hence, without irreverence, it was 
the duty of his sex to atone as far as 
might be for the difference. But here 
the case was of a nature most extreme, 
appealing to every noble impulse in him. 

He saw the horror and repulsion grow- 
ing in her eyes as he approached her, 
himself in the shadow, she in the light 
from the window. She shrank back 
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against the hard sill and put up both 
hands, as if she would protect herself. 

“T did not know it would be so hard,” 
she breathed, and he saw her figure mov- 
ing in a nervous shudder. 

Tressilian stopped quite still, his heart 
melted with pity; in her dread her beauty 
was heightened, and a desire to protect 
her, to shield her from any one whom she 
feared, overpowered him. 

He moved a step nearer, and again she 
threw up her hands, cowering against the 
window-sill. 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried. “ Don’t touch 
me now!” 

She looked away from him and at the 
night, with its sombre shadows and driv- 
ing snow, and then, as if held by a cruel 
fascination, her eyes came back to him. 

“ Clotilde!” said Tressilian, softly. 

She moved at his tone, and gazed at 
him with startled eyes. 

“Clotilde!” repeated Tressilian, in a 
voice full of protection and tenderness, 
as he took off his hat and opened his 
cloak. 

“ Ah!” she cried, and fell back against 
the window. 

“Tt is not Vanderheyden who comes,” 
said Tressilian, “and he will not come. 
[ am here in his place at this juncture; 
it does not matter how. The groom is 
absent from the wedding, but the guest 
is here; there is no need that anything 
should tarry.” 

She did not speak, her startled gaze 
still upon him. 

And yet Tressilian thought that he 
saw in her eyes relief, the joy that comes 
of a momentary escape from danger, 
brief though the moment be. 

“T repeat it—there is no need that 
anything should tarry. I come in the 
bridegroom’s place. Do I fiil it badly? 
At least I can love as well as he. My 
heart is as warm—maybe warmer. I shall 
leave those things to the intimate testi- 
mony of my wife, a testimony not to go 
beyond us two, and I shall know how to 
defend her.” 

With the lofty gesture that became 
him so well he touched the gold-hilted 
sword by his side, and stood before her a 
gallant knight, young, strong, and with 
tender eyes. 

“ Olotilde.—ah, you remember now,— 
the bridegroom whom you awaited does 


not come to-night, but unless that which 
I wish happens, he will come to-morrow 
night, and there will be no escape. Clo- 
tilde, I have been in various lands and 
on the great seas, but there has been in 
my heart, as there is in the heart of every 
young man unwed, a picture of the 
bride whom I wished some day to be 
mine, and in this picture she was tall 
and slender. Her hair was gloriously 
black, but her face was gloriously fair, 
and her eyes, by way of contrast to her 
hair, were of blue, a dark, a tender shade 
that I have seen but once. It was in my 
heart, Clotilde, even then, that if ever I 
met this woman I should know her at one 
glance, and she would know me. Few 
words would pass between us two, only a 
gaze that should carry with it our love. 
Clotilde, am I right?” 

A low and swelling sound, the note of 
solemn music, came from the church 
without. 

“ Clotilde, they await us; if we do not 
go, another will be in my place here to- 
morrow night. Ah, Clotilde, I spoke no 
idle words when I said that I would love 
my wife, that I would shield her and 
cherish her as bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh.” 

There was a gentle knock at the door. 

“The clerk with the papers which they 
said he was to sign,” exclaimed Clotilde, 
in terror. 

Tressilian opened the door, took the 
papers and pen from the hand of a little 
man who stood there in the dim light, 
and signing them, thrust them into his 
own pocket, after which he shut the door 
in the clerk’s face. 

“ Clotilde,” he said, in fervent tones, 
“our affair begins well. I have com- 
plied with the forms of the law, and the 
law makes no objection. Listen! they 
still await us.” 

Louder swelled the volume of the 
music, solemn, majestic, and insistent. 

“Tt is calling us, Clotilde.” 

Outside the darkness had thickened 
and the window-panes rattled under the 
driven snow. She shivered, and with a 
movement that went to the heart of Tres- 
silian came a step nearer to him, as if 
here stood her champion. In her eyes 
shone a glorious radiance like sunlight 
flooding through the storm. 

He put his arm around her waist, and 
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kissed her on lips which she did not turn 
away. The swell of the music, solemn, 
haunting, and still insistent, filled all the 
church, even the room in which these two 
stood, their pulses beating. 

“Come, Clotilde, they shall wait no 
longer.” 

He drew her arm within his own, threw 
open the door, and walked down the dim 
aisle toward the altar. Some in the 
shadowed seats said that the groom bore 
himself with a strange, new dignity. 

They knelt at the altar, and Tressilian 
felt the hand upon his arm tremble a 
little and then grow firm. 

“Fear not, dearest one,” he whis- 
pered; “it was decreed long ago that it 
should be.” 

The clergyman, little and old, scarcely 
of this world, repeated the marriage 
service in muffled words, and when he 


came to the name of the groom he paused, 
as if he could not remember, as he had 
paused more than once before. 

“Arthur Tressilian,” said Tressilian, 
in low tones, and “ Arthur Tressilian ” 
the little old man said after him in tones 
equally low. 

They rose, the two now one, and up 
the aisle they walked, while the music 
became loud and triumphant. 

In the vestibule the people were gather- 
ed and the lights blazed up. There Tres- 
silian paused, and, his bride on his arm, 
stepped into the heart of the glow. He 
heard the astonished “Ah!” from all, 
and then with that old indescribable 
gesture, a movement that was now full 
of defiance, he said aloud, for all to hear: 

“ Friends, I bid you Godspeed; I am 
about to take my wife home, and we wish 
no company to-night.” 


Merlin’s Song of Launcelot and 
Gwenevere 


BY ERNEST RHYS 


[For Merlin could not rest in his grave, but went again like a 
black friar to Camelot, muttering, “ Through thee and me is the 
flower of Kings and Knights destroyed!”—Gwenevere’s last words 


to Launcelot.] 


OU were two lovers long ago; 
Ts all at ebb that used to flow? 


My purple flood that bore along 


A king, and one white flower of song: 


So Merlin’s dream 


Ends with the ebbing of the stream. 


Yes, you are changed and I am old; 


The purple stream away has roll’d. 


Can it return? And he, Haut King? 


Oh no, he cannot, says each string: 


So Merlin’s dream 


Ends with the ebbing of the stream. 





























THE GYPSY QUARTER OF SOFIA 


Belgrade and Sofia 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


HE sunset sky, against which I first 

saw Belgrade, was like a crimson 

and orange and _ purple’ moth, 
barred with colors as hard and clear as 
enamel. Belgrade stood heaped white 
on its hill, all its windows on fire with 
light; a long white mound set there in 
a semicircle above water and a great 
plain, with a point of land running down 
into the water. 

Beyond the city, as you enter Servia, 
there are valleys in which the trees 
grow as thickly as grass; _ bulrushes 
tufted with white wool along the river- 
courses; great fields of melons, with 
their dry stalks; and often a kind of 
English scenery, a monotony of tilled 
plenty. You come upon cottages sur- 
rounded by a hedge of plaited wood; 
villages with square brown-roofed huts, 
the roofs edged with white, set in the 
midst of trees; a little town, into which 
several villages seem to have joined 
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themselves, with its white square church 
with a red dome. The soil is rich and 
varied, seeming to yield itself willingly 
to cultivation. Delicate trees, which I 
saw when they were yellow and _ fired 
with autumn, grow everywhere in ir- 
regular clusters. The green and brown 
plain spreads outwards, full of trees and 
meadows; long lines and thick squares 
of trees with meadows between, and a 
barrier of low hills all round. Servia is 
a land of contrasts; and beyond Stalatz, 
where the two Moravas meet, wooded 
gorges begin, gradually turning to barer 
and barer rock. The train cuts through 
the mountains and skirts the bottom of 
ravines, tracing its line parallel with the 
streams. Walls of gray granite go 
straight up into the hard, blue sky, 
which vou can just see above their sum- 
mits. Even here there is not the sav- 
agery of Bulgaria, which the land 
resembles a little. The great gorge be- 








ON THE WAY 
tween Nisch and Zaribrod, which may 
be compared with the Dragoman Pass 


between Zaribrod and Sofia, is far finer; 
it is at once bolder and more shapely, 
cut more finely by nature, 
more sensitively. 


and colored 


Belgrade reminded me at one time of 


Moscow, at another of some white Span- 


ish city. The whole place is made by 
the crossing of straight lines: I never 
saw a curve. Few of the houses have 
more than two stories; the streets are 


broad, mountainously paved; and when 
I came into it at night there was a white 
There 
were few lights, few people passing; but 
by the roadside I 
crouching, their faces almost black, the 
woman’s splendid in profile. There are 
trees in almost all the streets, avenues 
leading into the open country all round; 
and, at evening, just as the lights were 
lit, queer chattering birds like crows be- 
gan bustling and talking overhead in a 
language that I have never heard before 
among birds. Oxen with huge branch- 


nocturnal silence over everything. 


saw two gypsies 


ing horns move slowly through the 
streets, drawing long, narrow wooden 


or lie down to rest, as the men do 
at midday, with their heads on the stones 
with which they are paving the streets. 
The town is like a great village ready 


carts; 
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made; and one can imagine it being har- 
nessed to those oxen and earted bodily 
away, and the flat, dreary country which 
lies all round relapsing into its original 
dry barrenness. 

Yet the place is thriving, and has been 
It is full of 
merchants, who come to buy plums and 


so for some twenty years. 


eges and coal; they rush into the restau- 
rant of the Grand Hotel for lunch, eat 


hastily. and rush out again, much as 
men do in the City. There are new 


streets, uninterestingly new, among the 
older streets, not old enough to be inter- 


esting. In the older streets you see the 
admirable peasant things — sheepskins, 
furs, white serge coats and trousers— 


hanging at the windows and doorways 
of the shops in which they are made; in 
the newer streets the shops are filled with 
hideous cheap modern finery. There is 
one excellent book-shop, in which I saw 
French and English books — Verlaine’s 
Chotx de Mallarmé’s Poésies: 
the French version of Nietzsche’s Also 
sprach Zarathustra; Mrs. Meynell’s Rus- 
kin. There is a new theatre, which, when 
T was there, was lit up for Magda; close 
by is a dingy and half-empty café, in 
which 
sing music-hall songs; and farther on a 
sad-faced Damen-Capelle playing string- 


Poés 1e8 . 


a few women in music-hall dresses 
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ed instruments. Few people are in the 
streets after dark; only, at intervals, one 
hears the slow creaking of the bullock- 
carts and the clatter of wheels over the 
stony roads, and overhead the high- 
slung gas globes, at long distances from 
one another, start, splutter, go out, and 
come to life again. 

On the edge of the hill, looking over 
the plain, the river, and Zimony, is a 
dreary little park, the Kalemegdan, which 
comes out on a broad terrace planted 
with thin and sickly trees, each with its 
little circle of parched flowers around the 
root. Late at night the park becomes 
mysterious,—with its few gas-lamps; the 
thick darkness under the trees, which 
creak slowly; the little turning fountain 
glittering in a thin pattern in the air; 
the glimpse down dim alleys, out of 
which I onee saw two peasants, dressed 
n red and brown and white clothes, like 
two Giorgione figures, stroll slowly from 


the darkness and back into the darkness. 
People walk on the terrace just before 
sunset, as the sun goes down across a 


wide, flat, dreary plain, with many wa- 
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ters winding through it, cutting sharp 
patterns in the plain, and broadening out 
almost to the aspect of a lake. Below, 
to the left, are factories, roofs and chim- 
neys rising out of the hill, and, be low 
that, the wharf and the small steamers. 
After the sun has set, the river grows 
colder and paler, and the short grass of 
the plain turns to exactly the color and 
texture of the Infanta’s green velvet 
dress in Velasquez’s picture at Vienna. 
On the right the river sweeps broadly 
towards Zimony; you see its spires 
against a sky which reddens through 
trailing smoke. And in those moments’ 
effect, in that severe harmony of light 
and smoke and water, a curious and 
doubtful charm grows up, out of the lit- 
eral dreariness of things. 

If it were not for the peasants and 
the gypsies, Belgrade would be a pro- 
vincial capital and no more; but the 
Servian gypsies are remarkable even 
among gypsies, and the Servian peasants 
are sometimes like savage chiefs, some- 
times like ancient Greeks, with their fine, 
dark, regular faces, black eyes and hair, 
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straight slim figures, and wonderful 


clothes. Their clothes are for the most 
part white: long white sacklike coats, 
and white short shee pskin coats, with 


the soft fleece inside, the untanned hide 
embroidered in cunning lines and circles 


of black and red; large, loose, baggy 
white trousers pulled in at the ankle, 


heavily embroidered stockings and belts, 
waisteoats of embroidered leather, astra- 
khan eaps formed into conical points, and 
shoes of white leather, made like sandals. 
The women are not often so handsome; 
leather 


the peasants wear embroidered 

coats like the men, and embroidered 
heavy skirts and_ stockings; but the 
townswomen wear short coats of black 
velvet and black satin, with hanging 
sleeves and gold edges; their hair is 
plaited around a tight red skull - cap, 
which shows through the hair, and, be- 


are drawn across like fillets, 
with trinkets and 


low, ribbons 
and these are hung 
fastened with great gold pins. 

The “better class ” dress hideously, as 
near the Paris fashions as they can, and 
may be seen walking in the streets accom- 
panied by their maids in the admirable 


native costume. The peasant women 
earry long staves with several notches, 
which they put over their shoulders, 


and on which they sling cans and baskets. 
You will see three young girls thus load- 
ed, each with a different-colored hand- 
kerchief her head, with her 
red embroidered skirt looped gracefully 
on either side, showing a white embroid- 


over each 


ered petticoat, embroidered stockings, 
and soft padded shoes. As T look out 
of the window of the hotel, I see four 


old women with yellow handkerchiefs 
and red skirts, one with a brilliant apron 


of red and yellow, who have laid down 


their burdens, and are sitting on the 
ground at the corner of the little square. 


Men are repaving the square in a slow, 
primitive fashion; the bullock-carts come 
and go with loads of stones, and stand 
outside the front door of the hotel as 
if they were in their own village. 

But it is in the market that one is 
best able to study the peasants and the 


gypsies. The market is held on some 
open ground under the trees, not far 


from the theatre; and the whole ground 
is piled up with fruits and vegetables 


of all colors, of vast sizes, and in 


pro- 
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fuse abundance. Women and girls stand 
gravely beside their colored heaps, not 
seeming to they are bought or 
but chaffering eagerly 
They stand there in 
bundled up in their 
of skirts and vests, with their hands 
folded their young and 
old hardly at first sight distinguishable ; 
all with their great gilt buckles at the 
waist, their necklaces of glass beads, 
their kerchiefed heads often hung with 


care if 


not, over every 
and 


multitudes 


sale. twos 


threes, 


over stomachs, 


coins and flowers and green leaves. 


Fine savage old men in tatters wan- 


der about the outskirts of the market, 
all brown wrinkles; I saw one who 
seemed as if dressed in armor, for 
his leather jerkin had gone hard and 


black with age, and clasped him like a 
gorget. Some of the women have lovely 
and quite regular faces, and delicately 
cut mouths and noses, level black eyelids, 
and sullen high up under them. 
But the gypsies! I had seen old 
woman, an animal worn to subtlety, with 
the eunning of her race in all her 
wrinkles, trudging through the streets 
with a kind of hostile gravity. Sut 
here it was the children who fascinated 
me. There were three little girls with 
exactly the skin of Hindus, and exact- 
ly the same delicately shaped face and 
lustrous eves and long dark eyelashes; 
and they followed me through the mar- 
ket, begging in strange tongues,—little 
eatlike creatures full of humor, vivacity, 
and bright instinctive intelligence. As 
we came to one end of the market, they 
ran up to a young girl of about fifteen, 
who stood leaning against a pump. She 
was slender, with a thin, perfectly shaped 
face, the nose rather arched, the eyes 
large, black, lustrous, under her black 
evelids; thick masses of black hair ran 
across her forehead, under the scarlet 
kerchief. She leaned there, haughty, 
magnetic, indifferent; a swift animal, 
like a strung bow, bringing all the East 
with her, and a shy wildness which is 
the gypsy’s only. 


eves 


one 


SOFTA 
The soil of Bulgaria is a dry and 
barren soil, colored for the most‘ part a 
sickly pink, and mixed with rocks, rising 
irregular hills, on which there is 
sometimes a scanty growth of small trees. 


into 
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Sometimes the color of the soil turns to 
faded lavender; lavender rocks lie about 
in great splinters. It is a harsh, un- 
natural land, cursed with barrenness. 
Dry watercourses have moulded their 
beds at the bottom of scooped-out gorges; 
there are long flat spaces of dreary sand 
and stone; everywhere unlovely outlines, 
sombre colors, a desperate and lonely 
wildness. In one of the gorges, through 
which runs a tiny tric- 


kle of water, you will 
see sheep, black and 
white, by hundreds. 
which have come down 
from the uplands to 
drink, or some buffaloes 
coming rapidly down a 
steep path, or a com- 
pany of gypsies who 
have made their camp 
there, and are lighting 
a fire in a hollow of the 
rocks. Beyond — Sofia 
the land changes; there 
is a continual inter- 
change of  luxuriance 
and savagery, in the 
sharpest contrasts I 
have ever seen. The 
hills are eut abruptly 
into rough shapes, blot- 
ting out the sky; here 
and there you see a 
few buffaloes, a flock of 
sheep with their shep- 
herd inside a cirele of 
thorns, or a man ecast- 
ing seed out of a bag 
into brown furrows, or 
a man in a_ sheepskin 
coat riding down a steep road. There 
are hills covered deep. with trees; then 
bare hills again, the vast rocks, dry 
earth, and cavernous ravines of the 
Dragoman Pass. 

Sofia is like a town set down in the 
midst of a great desert. Wandering out 
on every side one comes first to a kind 
of village, and then to a desert; dusty 
endings not without a desolate charm. 
Hills rim the plain, in which the town 
with its trees lies like a somewhat 
dreary oasis. The plain is wide and bar- 
ren, with a few trees and a few red- 
roofed cottages; beyond, the great hills, 
cut into soft, dark, rugged cliffs and 





eurves, spreading up nakedly out of the 
plain into the sky. From the higher 
ground you see the whole plain with 
the town in its” midst. Low, flat 
houses, with only here and there a dome 
or turret, but intersected by many tall 
and straight trees, lie tightly pressed to- 
gether; the walls are painted red, green, 
and white, and a wooden paling seems 
to run round the whole long and narrow 
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mass. As one takes the first step out- 
side this paling, it is as if a gate had been 
closed suddenly behind one, shutting in 
the town. Telegraph-wires stretch across 
the plain, and the buffalo-carts come 
down from the hills, and the pack-horses 
trudge up towards them, and the peas- 
ants sit on the ground, resting by the 
way, and the black and white geese 
cackle among the sedge, and there is al- 
ways dust blowing, and a rustling of 
wind among the weedy grasses. 

There is something dry, hot, and fierce 
in this place, which is at once ordinary, 
sordid, and almost startling. It is a 
place at once violent and sullen, in 
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which everything is dusty and dingy and 
half used or half finished. Stones and 
building materials lie strewn in the 
streets, houses are being made, and 
houses are falling into ruins; everything 
is crude, sordid, with a crudity and sor- 
didness which are half Western and half 
Eastern, and made out of the worst ele- 
ments of both. The houses are for the 
most part such houses as one might see 
in any small tewn in any country, but 
at a corner of the main street there is a 
mosque, and around the mosque some- 
thing like a village fair. Wooden booths 
are set up at each side of the street, 
wooden palings surround empty spaces, or 
open upon cafés in which trees grow, or 
upon one-story houses, or upon a little 


wooden theatre. Money-changers, with 
their glass cases of gold and silver coins 


and coin earrings and rings outside 
their shop windows, suggest already the 
sarafs of Constantinople. At upper win- 
dows above the shops you see men work- 
ing sewing-machines; at the edge of the 
pavement little dark bootblacks, Kurds, 
sit with their wooden blocks before them. 
Men pass, selling water, grapes, and 
nuts; a woman passes, and then another, 
carrving a huge dark-green melon in 
her arms, solemnly, like a royal orb. 
Men stand about at the street corners in 
rags of all colors, sewn together in all 
fashions; there is something sordid and 
savage in these brutal faces, these hud- 
dled figures, this slouching gait, in this 
boisterous language with its jerks and 
splutters, in the barbarous clash of cos- 
tumes, in all this idleness, suspicion, this 
mingling of elements that do not unite, 
this hostility of races, seen in the mere 
coming and going of the people; together 
with an odd sense of provinciality as 
you meet processions with bands, carry- 
ing colored flags, like friendly societies 
in England, and walking through the 
streets in step, singing solemn tunes like 
hymn-tunes. 

On Sunday, Sofia takes on something 
preposterously like the aspect of an Eng- 
lish Sunday. The shops are shut, the peo- 
ple put on their best clothes, and lounge 
in the streets, or sit on the rustic wooden 
benches in the park (the one restful place 
in Sofia, with its quaint acacias, its tiny 
fountain, its wholly natural and unspoilt 
aspect), or walk out to the Boris Gar- 


dens, a mile beyond the town. As I fell 
into the steady and unending procession 
of people, one Sunday which was also a 
national féte, it seemed to me that the 
town had emptied itself, as a Spanish 
town empties itself on the day of a bull- 
fight. Men and women of all classes 
walked slowly and steadily along side 
by side, in a kind of orderly jumble. 
I watched the peasants, and found them 
less attractive than the peasants of 
Servia, both in themselves and in their 
costume. They are tall and strong, but 
they have something common, sullen, 
and slouching which is not in the Ser- 
vians, and they do not dress so well, 
though they dress distinctively and with 
effect. The costume of the women is 
crude, with its black and orange, its reds 
and gold, its narrow black petticoat cov- 
ered with a bright apron, its sequins 
about the neck, its red handkerchief 
wrapped round the head and twisted into 
the plaits of hair falling down the back. 
The men wear white serge trousers, not 
so baggy as in Servia, braided slightly 
in black, a white shirt embroidered in 
red or bound with black braid, a black 
or brown jacket coming to the waist, with 
a sort of flap falling over behind, and a 
brown or black round fur cap; a red 
sash wound about the waist, and often, 
outside, one of the sheepskin coats which 
T had seen in Servia. Side by side with 
the peasants there were Turks wearing 
the fez, indistinguishable people of in- 
distinguishable nationalities, and very 
commonplace townsfolk, who presently 
took part in the most childish sports I 
have ever seen, or stood in excited rings 
watching them, or danced in circles, with 
clasped hands and hopping feet, like 
English soldiers in camp. 

At night Sofia returns to itself, or to 
what is more dubious and, unfamiliar in 
itself. Sounds of music and _ voices 
come from behind doors and curtained 
windows: doors swing open upon a 
glimpse of strangely dressed musicians 
on a platform, a woman standing sing- 
ing, peasants sitting or moving about 
the room. In the main street there is 
an open-air café, with little tables under 
the trees, and lights swung across from 
tree to tree. Ten or twelve men sit on 
a raised and covered platform in one 
corner, dressed in white trousers and 
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dark - blue embroidered coats and white 
embroidered shirts; the leader plays on 
a flute, and the others on fiddles, a ’cello, 
a double-bass, a cornet, a big drum, eym- 
bals, and some instruments which seem 
like children’s toys. These, I discovered, 
were used for producing imitative effects 
when the did its best to 
produce the sounds of a railway train 
or a fire-engine: the noise and rattle al- 
ended in something like a 
hymn. It was the music of people not 
naturally musical, and without any re- 
straining education in music. 

I went away from the café discontent- 
edly, and turning out of the main street, 
T heard a lugubrious sound, half erv and 
half shriek, with a muttering of dull and 
shrill instruments, coming from behind 
a wooden paling. I went in, and sat 
down at a table under the trees. Short, 
grimy posts, hardly higher than my head, 
standing like dirty dwarfs among the 
acacias, held up big oil-lamps made after 
the pattern of gas-lamps in the streets 
of London; and at the end of the court- 
yard there was an open window in a 


orchestra re- 


ways very 


PUBLIC 





SQUARE 


trellised wall, through which a serving- 
man handed out beer and coffee to the 
waiters. Opposite to the entrance there 
was a covered platform, as in the other 
In front were four girls dressed 
in gaudy Turkish costume, 
chairs, with one or two men and women 
in plain clothes at their side. Behind 
the musicians, who plucked at 
stringed instruments with their fingers 
or with a kind of brass thimble, beat on 
a tambourine and a little drum, and blew 
into a long flute. The aspect of the stage 
reminded me of Spain, and recalled the 
“(Chinitas” at Malaga; and the music 
and dancing had a distinct kinship with 
Spanish musie and dancing. 

What I saw and heard was partly Turk- 
ish and partly Hungarian; there was the 
ezardas, and there the danse du 
ventre. And there were also 
terminable, piercing, disturbing Eastern 
songs which have so much in them of the 
Malaguena. The dance, done by a Greek 
in a kind of uniform covered with gold 
lace, and wearing a long ivory-handled 
Armenian girl in a 


café. 
seated on 


were 


was 


those in- 


sword, and by an 
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white vest and green trousers, was the 
most elaborate pantomime of the kind 
that I have ever seen. It is the same 
drama as the drama of Spanish dancing, 
but it is more explicit, and it is done as 
if it were something amusing. In that 
dance I realized the whole difference be- 
tween the consciousness of the East and 
what seems to us most like the Eastern 
point of view among Western nations. 
A kind of mongrel East was visibly upon 
me, and I felt that it would be only 
one more step to Constantinople. 

And vet that one step, I realized, would 
mean everything. What is so disquiet- 
ing in Sofia is that it lies between two 
civilizations, and that it is a kind of rag- 
heap for the refuse of both. The main 
street of Sofia is the most horrible street 
in Europe. You see first of all mere 
European frippery, tin pots and pans, 
seraps of leather, shoes and_ slippers 
hanging from nails in front of shops, 
gimeracks in china, knives; rows of 
second-hand books and pamphlets, most- 
ly in Russian (I saw Anna Kare- 
nina, Tourguenieff’s Faust, Gorki’s 
Tchelkache, a life of Shakespeare and 
of Benjamin Franklin), and along with 
them, strung upon upright boards by 
strings, cheap photographs of actresses— 
Cavalieri, or Cléo de Mérode,—and senti- 


mental German photographs; then stalls 
of fruit, powdered thick with dust, dust- 
covered loaves of bread, which looked 
like great stones, crescents of sausages, 
colored greenish-red, trays and dishes 
of hot messes cooked over little ovens 
in the street; but, above all, meat: car- 
casses stripped of the hide, with their 
tails still hanging, the horns and hide 
lying outside in the gutter; beasts hack- 
ed in two, from which joints are being 
cut, — everywhere yellow meat hanging 
from chains; all smells and all colors, 
as of the refuse of a slaughter-house. 
Men pass you on the pavement carrying 
the bodies of dead beasts upon their 
shoulders; you see a huddle of blood- 
stained hides in a cart standing beside 
the pavement; ducks and_ chickens 
squeak and flutter as they writhe head 
downwards under men’s arms. And there 
is a continual coming and going of peas- 
ants in ragged and colored clothes, women 
and girls with negresslike faces, wear- 
ing Turkish trousers under a sort of 
apron, half-naked gypsy children darting 
hither and thither, merchants, casual 
Europeans in bowlers and_ overcoats; 
and, all the time, the rattle of the electric 
trams in the street, as they pass to and 
fro, with their mockery of progress, 
through this city of dust and rags. 
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The Grasshopper and the Ant 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


I 

HEN William Rives and Lydia 

\/ \ Sampson quarrelled and broke 
their engagement, Old Chester 

said that they were lucky to fall out two 
weeks before their wedding-day, instead 
of two weeks after it. Of course, Old 
Chester said many other things: it said 
it had always known they could never 
get along; William, who had very little 
money, was careful and thrifty, as every 
young man ought to be; Lydia, who was 
fairly well off, was lavish and no house- 
keeper. “ What could you expect?” de- 
manded Old Chester. Old Chester never 
knew exactly what the trouble between 
them had been, for they kept their own 
counsel; but it had its suspicions :—it 
was something about William’s father’s 


will. By some legal quibble the Orphan’s 


Court awarded to William a piece of 
property which everybody knew old Mr. 
Rives supposed he had left to his daugh- 
ter Amanda. Lydia thought (at least 
Old Chester thought she thought) that 
William would, as a matter of course, 
at onee turn the field over to his sister. 
3ut William did no such thing. And, 
after all, why should he? the field was 
his; —the Law allowed it; the court 
awarded it. Why should he present a 
field to Amanda? Old Chester said this 
thoughtfully, looking at William with a 
sort of respectful regret. Very likely 
Lydia’s regret was not respectful. Lydia 
was always so outspoken! However, it 
was all surmise. 

About the time that Amanda did 
not get the field the engagement was 
broken — and you can put two and two 
together if you like. As for Old Ches- 
ter, it said that it pitied poor dear 
Lydia, and it was no wonder William 
left town after the rupture, because, 
naturally, he would be ashamed to show 
his face. But then it also said it pitied 
poor dear William, and it should think 
Lydia would be ashamed to show her 
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face ;—for of course her obstinacy made 
the trouble—and a young female ought 
not to have opinions on such matters, 
said Old Chester; legal affairs should be 
left to the gentlemen. In fact, Old 
Chester said every possible thing for and 
against them both; but gradually, as 
years passed, conflicting opinions settled 
down to the “ poor Lydia ” belief. 

This was, probably, for two reasons: 
first, because William had never seen 
fit to eome back to Old Chester— 
and that, quite apart from his con- 
duct to his lady-love, ‘was a reason for 
distrust. And secondly, Lydia had, some- 
how, become Old Chester’s one really 
poor person—that is, in a genteel walk of 
life. After the crumbling of the Samp- 
son fortune, Old Chester had to plan for 
Lydia, and take care of her, and give her 
its “ plain sewing ”; so, naturally, William 
was reprobated. Besides, she may have 
quarrelled and broken her engagement 
two weeks before the day set for her wed- 
ding, but all these years afterward she had 
been faithful to the memory of Love! Old 
Chester knew this, for the simple reason 
that Miss Lydia, during all these years, 
had kept in her sitting-room a picture of 
William Rives, adorned with a sprig of 
box; furthermore, it knew (Heaven 
knows how!) that she kissed this slender, 
tight-waisted picture every night before 
she went to bed. Of course Old Chester 
softened. Lydia may have broken her 
engagement and all that, but she kept 
his picture, and she kissed it every night! 
“But he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self,” said Old Chester,—* that is, if he 
is alive?” Then it added, reflectively, 
that he must be dead, for he had never 
returned to Old Chester. Yet, as time 
went on, people forgot even to disap- 
prove of William; they had enough to 
do to take care of poor Lydia: “ for she is 
certainly very poor—and very. peculiar!” 
said Old Chester, sighing. 

“Peculiar!” said Martha King; “I 
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eall it something worse than peculiar 
to spend money that ought to go towards 
rent, on a present for Rachel King’s 
Anna. She gave that child a picture- 
book;—I’m sure J can’t afford to go 
round giving children picture-books! I 
told her so, flatly and frankly. And then, it 
was so trying, because, right on top of my 
scolding, she gave me a present! A gift- 
cup. I didn’t want it;—I gould have 
shaken her,” Mrs. King ended, helplessly. 

It was not only Martha whose patience 
was tried by Miss Lydia; the experience 
was common to all Old Chester. Even 
Dr. Lavendar had felt the human im- 
pulse to shake her. When he had, very 
delicately, asked, “as an old friend, the 
privilege of assisting her,” it was ex- 
asperating to have a lamp-shade, made 
of six porcelain intaglios set in a tin 
frame, come to him the next day, with 
the “respectful compliments of L. S.” 
But somehow, when, beaming at him 
from under her shabby bonnet, Miss 
Lydia had asked him if he liked that 
preposterous shade, he could not speak 
his mind,—at least to her. He spoke it 
mildly to Mrs. Barkley. “ We must re- 
strain her,” he said; “she brought me 
#2 for Zenana Missions yesterday.” 

“What did you do?” Mrs. Barkley 
said, sympathetically. 

‘I made her take it back. I pointed 
out that her first duty was to her land- 
lord.” 

“ Tfer landlord has some duties to her,” 
Mrs. Barkley said, angrily. “ The stairs 
are just crumbling to pieces; and that 
chimney is dreadful! She says that 
Davis said the flue would have to be re- 
built; and maybe the whole chimney. 
He couldn’t be sure about that, but he 
thought it probable. He said it would 
cost $100 to put all the things in repair, 
—floor and roof and everything. But he 
would do it for $85, considering. He 
thinks the flue has broken down inside 
somehow; she might burn up some night! 
And then,” said Mrs. Barkley, in a deep 
bass, “ how would that Smith person feel ?” 

“He says,” Dr. Lavendar explained, 
“that by the terms of the lease the 
tenant is to make repairs.” 

Mrs. Barkley snorted. “And how is 
poor Lydia to make repairs? She hasn’t 
two cents to bless herself with. I told 


him so!” 


Mrs. Barkley’s face grew very red at the 
recollection of her interview with Mr. 
Smith: (he was one of the new Smiths, 
of course). “I don’t mix philanthropy 
and business,” he had said; “the lease 
says the tenant shall make repairs. And 
besides, I do not wish to be more at- 
tractive than I am. With that chimney, 
some other landlord may win her affec- 
tions. Without it, she will never desert 
Mr. Micawber.” 

“Tf you will allow me to say so, sir,” 
said Mrs. Barkley, “we do not in Old 
Chester consider it delicate to refer to 
the affections of an unmarried female.” 
Upon which Mr. Smith laughed immod- 
erately; (none of the new people had 
any manners). 

“So there is no use asking him 
to do anything,” Mrs. Barkley told Dr. 
Lavendar. 

“The only thing I ean think of,” the 
old minister said, “is that we all join 
together and give her the price Davis 
named, as a present.” 

“ Eighty - five dollars!” Mrs. Barkley 
exclaimed, startled; “that’s a good deal 
of money—” 

“Well, yes; it is. But something has 
got to be done.” 

“And to take up a collection for 
Lydia! it’s—charity.” 

“Tt isn’t taking up a collection,” Dr. 
Lavendar protested, stoutly. “And it 
isn’t charity. Miss Lydia’s friends have 
a right to make her a present, if they 
feel like it.” 

Mrs. Barkley agreed, doubtfully. 

“Mrs. Dale would contribute, I’m 
sure,” said Dr. Lavendar. “ And perhaps 
the Miss Ferrises.” 

“T wouldn’t like to ask them.” 

“Den’t ask ’em. Offer them the 
chance.” 

“No,” Mrs. Barkley insisted; “ they’ve 
no right. They are not really her 
friends. Lydia doesn’t call them by their 
first names.” But she went away very 
much encouraged, and full of this proj- 
ect of a present for poor Lydia,—who, 
happily, had no idea that she was “ poor ” 
Lydia. She was not poor to herself (ex- 
cept, of course, in purse; which is a small 
matter). She lived in a shabby and dilap- 
idated cottage at the Smith gates, and 
every month squeezed out a few dollars 
rent to Mr. Smith; she was sorry for the 
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Smiths, for they were New people; but 
she always spoke kindly to them, for she 
never looked down on anybody. So, as 
far as position went, she was not “ poor.” 
She had no relations living, but she call- 
ed all Old Chester of her generation by 
its first name; so, as to friendship, there 
was nothing “poor” about her. And 
most of all, she was not “poor,” but 
verv rich, in her capacity for interest. 
Now, no one who has an interest is 
And Miss Lydia had a hundred in- 
terests! A hundred? She had as many 
interests as there were people in the 
world, or joys or sorrows in Old Chester ; 
so she was really very rich. Of 
course, there are different degrees of 
this sort of wealth. There are folk who 
have to manufacture their interests; 
with deliberation they are philanthropic, 
or artistic, or intellectual, or even, if 
hard put to it, they are amused. Such 
may be said to be in fairly 
comfortable circumstances, although they 
live anxiously and rather meagrely, be- 
cause they know well that when interest 
gives out they are practically without the 
means to support life. Below this manu- 
facturing class come the really desti- 
tute; the poor creatures who do not care 
vitally for anything, and who are without 
the spiritual muscle to manufacture an 
interest. These pathetic folk are occa- 
sionally made self-supporting by a catas- 
trophe,—grief or even merely some un- 
comfortable surgery in regard to their 
bank account may give them a poor kind 
of interest; but too often they exist 
miserably,—sometimes, with every wish 
gratified, helplessly poor. Above the 
manufacturing class comes the aristoc- 
racy to which Miss Lydia Sampson be- 
longed, the class which is positively roll- 
ing in wealth! Every morning these 
favored creatures arise with a zest for 
living: you hear them singing before 
breakfast; at the table they are full of 
eager questions: Is it going to rain? 
No; it is a fair day; delightful!—for it 
might have rained. And the sun will 
bring up the crocuses. And this was the 
day a neighbor was to go to town; will 
she go? When will she come back? How 
pleasant that the day is pleasant! And 
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it will be good for the sick people, too. 
And the moment the eager, simple mind 
turns to its fellows, sick or well, the field 
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of interest widens to the sky-line of souls. 
To the sorrows of Tom and 
Dick and Harry and their wives, to re- 
joice in their joys,—what is better than 
that? And then, all one’s own affairs are 
so vital: the record of the range of the 
thermometer, the question of turning or 
not turning an alpaca skirt, the working 
out of a game of solitaire—these things 
are absorbing experiences. 

No ‘wonder we who are poor, or even 
we who work hard at philanthropy, or 
art, or responsibility to manufacture our 


sorrow in 


little interests,—no wonder we envy such 
sky-blue natures! Certainly there were 
persons in Old Chester who envied Miss 


Lydia; at least they envied her her 
unfailing joyousness; but they . never 


envied her her empty purse. Which was 
like envying a rose its color, but de- 
spising the earth from which by some di- 
vine chemistry the color came. 

Miss Lydia’s eyes might smart from 
the smoke puffing out into her room, but 
she was able to laugh at the sight of her 
bleared visage in the narrow mirror 
over the mantel. Nor did the fact that 
the mirror was mottled and misty with 
age, the frame tarnished almost to black- 
ness, cause her the slightest pang. What 
difference does it make in this world of 
life and death and joy and sorrow, if 
things are shabby? The fact the 
secret of happiness is the sense of propor- 
tion; eliminate, by means of that sense, 
trouble about the unimportant, and we 
would all be considerably happier than 


is, 


kings. Miss Lydia possessed this heaven- 
born sense, as well as the boundless 


wealth of interest (for to him that hath 
shall be given). “I don’t want to brag,” 
she used to say, “ but I’ve got my health 
and my friends; so what on earth more 
do I want?” And one hesitated to point 
out a little thing like a shabby mirror, or 
even a smoky chimney. When the chim- 
ney smoked, Miss Lydia merely took her 
rocking-chair and her sewing out into a 
small room that served as a kitchen,— 
and then what difference did the smok- 
ing make ? 

And as it turned out, one shadowy 
April day, it was the best thing she could 
have done, because, when Dr. Lavendar 
dropped in to see her, she could make 
him a cup of tea at once, without having 
to leave him alone. She was a little bus- 
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tling figure, rather dusty and moth-eaten, 
with a black frizette always a little to 
one side, and eager gentle blue eyes. 

“What’s the news?” she said. She 
had given Dr. Lavendar an apple, and 
put on the kettle, and taken up her 
hemming. 

“T never saw anybody so fond of 
sewing!” the old man ruminated, eat- 
ing his apple. “I believe you’d sew in 
your grave?” 

“T believe I would! Dear me! I am so 
sorry for the poor women who don’t like 
to sew.” 

“ Aren’t you sorry for the poor men?” 
Dr. Lavendar said, looking about for a 
place to deposit his core. (“ Oh, drop it 
on the floor; I'll sweep it up sometime,” 
Miss Lydia told him; but he disposed of 
it by eating it.) 

“ Well, as for sewing,” said Miss Lydia, 
“it’s my greatest pleasure. Why, when I 
get settled down to sew, my mind roves 
over the whole earth! I don’t want to 
brag, but I don’t believe anybody enjoys 
herself more than I do when I’m sewing. 
If you won’t tell, I'll tell you something, 
Dr. Lavendar ?’”’ 

“T won’t tell.” 

“Well, then : Sunday used to be an 
awful day to me. I couldn’t sew, and so 
I couldn’t think. And I really couidn’t 
go to church all day. So I just bought 
some beautiful fine nainsook and cut 
out my shroud. And I work on that 
Sundays, because a shroud induces se- 
rious thoughts.” 

“T should think it might,” said Dr. 
Lavendar. 

“ You don’t think it’s wrong, do you?” 
she asked, anxiously; and added, joyously, 
“T’m embroidering the whole front. I 
declare, I don’t know what I’ll do when I 
get it done!” 

“ Embroider the whole back.” 

“Well, yes. I can do that,” Miss 
Lydia assented. “There! there’s your 
tea.” 

Dr. Lavendar took his tea and stirred 
it thoughtfully. “ Miss Lydia,” he said, 
and locked hard at the tea, “ what do you 
suppose? Mr. William Rives—” Dr. 
Lavendar stopped and drank some tea. 
“How many years ago was it that he— 
ah—went away from Old Chester? I 
don’t exactly remember.” 

“Tt was thirty-one years ago,” she said; 


she put down her own cup of tea and 
stared at him. “ What were you going 
to say about him, sir?” 

“ Well, only,” said Dr. Lavendar, scrap- 
ing the sugar from the bottom of his 
cup, “ only that—” 

“There! my goodness! Tll = give 
you another lump,” cried Miss Lydia; 
“don’t wear my spoon out. What about 
him, sir?” 

Dr. Lavendar explained that he had 
come back on the stage from Mercer the 
night before with a strange gentleman; 
“stout man,” Dr. Lavendar said, “ with a 
black wig. I was rooting about in my 
pocketbook for a stamp,—I wanted to 
mail a letter just as we were leaving 
Mercer; and this gentleman very politely 
offered me one. I took it. Then I looked 
at him, and there was something familiar 
about him. I asked him if we had not 
met before, and he told me who he was. 
He has changed a good deal.” 

Miss Lydia drank her tea excitedly. 
“Where is he going to stay? Has he 
come back rich?” She hoped so! Wil- 
liam was so industrious, he deserved to be 
rich. She ran into the smoky front room 
and brought out his picture, regarding 
it with affectionate interest. “ Did you 
know I was engaged to him, years ago, 
Dr. Lavendar? We thought it best to 
part. But—” She stopped and looked 
at the picture, and a little color spread 
painfully across her face. But in another 
moment she was chattering her bird- 
like questions. 

“T declare,” Dr. Lavendar said at last, 
“you are the youngest person of my ac- 
quaintance!” 

Miss Lydia laughed. “I hope you don’t 
think it’s wrong to be young?” she said. 

“Wrong?” said Dr. Lavendar; “ it’s 
wrong not to be young! I'd be ashamed 
not to be young. My body’s old, but 
that’s not my fault. I’m not to blame 
for an old body, but I would be to blame 
for an old soul. An old soul is a shame- 
ful thing. Mind, now, don’t let me catch 
you getting old!” 

And then he said good-by, and left 
her sitting by the stove. 

She turned her skirt back over her 
knees to keep it from scorching, and held 
the picture in her left hand and warmed 
the palm of the right; then in her right 
hand and warmed the left. Then she put 
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it down on her knees and warmed both 
hands; and smiled. 


IT 


When Mrs. Barkley heard the news of 
the wanderer’s return, she hurried to Dr. 
Lavendar’s study. “Do you suppose we 
need go on with the present?” she de- 
manded, excitedly. 

“ Why not?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

Mrs. Barkley looked conscious. “I 
only thought, perhaps — maybe — Mr. 
Rives--” 

“William Rives’s presence in Old 
Chester won’t improve draughts, will 
it?” Dr. Lavendar said, crossly. And 
that was all she could get out of him. 

Meantime, Old Chester began to kill 
the fatted calf. Mr. Rives liked fatted 
calves; and, furthermore, he had pru- 
dently arranged with Van Horne at the 
tavern for a cash credit for each meal at 
which he was not present. “ For why,” he 
had said, reasonably enough, “should I 
pay for what I don’t get?’—so he went 
cheerfully wherever he was bidden. Old 
Chester approved of him as a guest, for, 
though talkative, he was respectful in his 
demeanor, and he did not, so Old Chester 
said, “put on airs.” He was very stout, 
and he wore a black wig that curled all 
around the back of his neck; his eyes 
were somewhat dull, but occasionally 
they glanced out keenly over his fat 
cheeks. He had a very small mouth, and 
a slight, perpetual smile that gave his 
face a rather kindly look, and his voice 
was mild and soft. 

He had come back rich (his shabby 
clothes to the contrary),—“ and poor 
Lydia is so poor!” said Old Chester; 
“perhaps—” and then it paused and 
smiled; and added that “it would be 
strange, after all these years, if—’ When 
somebody said something like this to Dr. 
Lavendar he grew very cross. “ Prepos- 
terous!” he said. “I should feel it my 
duty to prevent anything so dreadful.” 

And there were romantic hearts in Old 
Chester who were displeased with him 
for this remark. Mrs. Drayton said it 
showed that he could not understand 
love; “though he can’t be blamed for 
that, as he never married. Still,” said 
Mrs. Drayton, “he ought to have mar- 
ried. I don’t want to make any accusa- 
tions, but I always look with suspicion 


on an unmarried gentleman.” Mrs. 
Barkley did not go as far as that, but 
she did say to herself that Dr. Lavendar 
was unromantic. “ Dear me!” she con- 
fided to Jane Jay—“ if anything should 
happen! Well, I’d be glad to do any- 
thing I could to bring it about.” 

And Mrs. Barkley, who had not only 
the courage but the audacity of her con- 
victions, invited the parted lovers to tea, 
so they met for the first time at her 
house. Mrs. Barkley was the last per- 
son one would accuse of being romantic, 
and yet Dr. Lavendar saw fit to stop 
at her door that morning and _ say, 
“Matches are dangerous playthings, 
ma’am!” and Mrs. Barkley grew very 
red, and said that she couldn’t imagine 
what he meant. 

However, the party went off well 
enough. Miss Jane Jay, who made a con- 
scious fourth, expected some quiverings 
and blushings; but that was because she 
was young — comparatively. If she had 
been older she would have known better. 
Age, with shamefaced relief, has learned 
the solvent quality of Time. It is this 
quality which makes possible the contem- 
plation of certain embarrassing heavenly 
reunions,—where explanations of conso- 
lation must be made. ... Thirty-one 
years of days, days full of personal con- 
cerns and interests, had blurred and soft- 
ened and finally almost blotted out that 
one fierce day of angry parting; those 
thirty-one years of days had made this man 
and woman able to meet with a sort of 
calm good-natured interest in each other. 
Miss Lydia, her black frizette over one 
smiling eye, her hands encased in white 
cotton gloves, a new ribbon at the throat 
of her very old alpaca, called him “ Wil- 
liam,” with the most commonplace friend- 
liness. He began with “ Miss Samp- 
son,” but ended before supper was over 
with her first name, and even, once, just 
as they were going home, with “ Lydy ”; 
—at which she did start, and blink for 
an instant, and Jane Jay thought a faint 
color came into her cheek. However, he 
did not offer to walk home with her, but 
bowed politely at Mrs. Barkley’s gate, 
and would have betaken himself to the 
tavern had not Mrs. Barkley, when he 
was half-way across the street, called 
after him. There was a flutter of uncer- 
tainty in her voice, for those words of 
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Dr. Lavendar’s (which she did not under- 
stand) “stuck,” she said to herself, “in 
her crop.” Mr. Rives came back and 
paused in the moonlight, looking up at 
Mrs. Barkley standing in the doorway. 
“T should be pleased, sir,” she said, “ to 
have a few words with you.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” said Mr. Rives, 
in his soft voice; and followed her into 
the parlor. 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Barkley. 

William Rives sat down, thoughtfully. 
A tall lamp on the heavy claw-footed 
table emitted a feeble light through its 
ground-glass globe, and Mrs. Barkley 
stared at it a moment, as though for in- 
spiration; then she said, in a deep bass: 
“Mr. Rives, I thought you might be in- 
terested in a certain little project. Some 
of us have thought that we would— 
would colleet—a—a small sum—” 

Mr. Rives bowed; his smiling lips sud- 
denly shut tight. 

“Perhaps you have not heard that our 
old friend Lydia Sampson is in reduced 
circumstances? and some of us thought 
that a small present of money—” 

“ Ah—” said Mr. Rives. 

Mrs. Barkley felt the color come up 
into her face at that small, cold sound. 
“ Lydia is very poor,” she blurted out. 

“ Really?” murmured Mr. Rives, with 
embarrassment; and fell to stroking his 
beaver hat carefully. Then he added 
that he deeply regretted Mrs. Barkley’s 
information. 

“T knew you would,” she said, in a re- 
lieved voice. “ Lydia is a dear girl. So 
kind, and so uncomplaining! And—and 
faithful in her affections, William.” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Rives again; his smile 
never changed, but his eyes were keen. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Barkley said, boldly. 
“Why, William—I don’t know that I 
ought to tell you;—but do you remember 
a sketch of yourself that you gave her 
in—in other days? William! she has 
kept it ever since. And she keeps a 
sprig of fresh box stuck in the frame.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Rives; and his 
face grew a little redder. 

“That’s all,” Mrs. Barkley said, 
abruptly. “ Now go. I just thought I’d 
mention it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rives; then added 
that it was a beautiful night, and politely 
bowed himself out. 


“ 


Sut he didn’t say anything about 
giving anything,” Mrs. Barkley told Dr. 
Lavendar the next day. And _ what- 
ever romantic hopes she may have had 
withered under the blighting touch of 
his indifference. 
ITI 

Mrs. Barkley’s hopes withered,—and 
then revived; for as she climbed the hill 
to the Stuffed-Animal House a day or 
two later, whom should she see wander- 
ing through the graveyard (of all 
places!) but Lydia and William! “Of 
course, I pretended not to see them,” she 
told Harriet Hutchinson,—“ but I be- 
lieve they’ve begun to take notice!” 

They had not seen her; the graveyard 
was on the crest of the hill, and the 
road lay below the bank and the stone 
wall, wherein were set two or three iron 
doors streaked and eaten with rust, each 
with its name and its big ring - bolt. 
There was a bleached fringe of dead 
grass along the top of the wall, but the 
bank above was growing green in the 
April sunshine. There were many trees 
in this older part of the cemetery; and 
even now, when the foliage was hardly 
more than a mist, the tombs and low 
mounds and old headstones were dap- 
pled with light shadows. Miss Lydia and 
William had met here, by some chance; 
and Mrs. Barkley, climbing the road be- 
fore it dipped below the bank, had caught 
sight of them just where the slope broke 
into sunshine beyond the trees. Behind 
them, leaning sidewise over a sunken 
grave, was a slate headstone, its base 
deep in a thatch of last year’s grass; 
there were carved cherubs on the corners, 
and the inscription was blurred with 
lichen. A still older tomb, a slab of 
granite on fovr pedestals, made a seat 
for Miss Lydia. She had been decipher- 
ing the crumbling inscription :— 


Mr. Amos Sm... Sr. 
. ee 1734 
Die ... May 7th, 1802 
Aged 68. 


Base body, thou art faint and weak— 
(How the sweet moments rolF! ) 

A mortal paleness on thy cheek— 
But glory in thy soul! 


William, reading it, had remarked that 
he thought people lived longer nowadays. 
“Don’t you?” he added, anxiously. 
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“We live long enough,” Miss Lydia 
said. “I don’t want to live too long.” 

“You can’t live too long,” he told her, 
with his sharp smile. 

Miss Lydia laughed and looked down 
at the crumbling stone. “I think sixty- 
eight was just about long enough. I’m 
like Dr. Lavendar; he says he ‘ wants to 
get up from the banquet of life sfill 
hungry.’ That’s the way I feel. I don’t 
want to lose my appetite for life by get- 
ting too much of it.” 

“T eouldn’t get too much,” Mr. Rives 
said, nervously. “ Let us proceed. This 
place is—is not cheerful. I like cheerful- 
ness. You always seem cheerful, Lydy ?”’ 

“Course I am,” she said, getting up. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? I haven’t a care 
in the world!” 

“You don’t say so!” said William 
Rives; “I was under the impression that 
your circumstances—” 

“ My circumstances?” said Miss Lydia. 
“ Bless you, I haven’t any! Father didn’t 
leave much of anything. I had $2000, 
but Cousin Robinson invested it, and lost 
it. He felt so badly, I was just dis- 
tressed about him.” 

“He should have been prosecuted!” 
Mr. Rives said, angrily. 

Miss Lydia shook her head in horrified 
protest, but she beamed at him from 
under her black frizette, grateful for 
his sympathy. 

“T remember,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“that you were always light-hearted. I 
recall your once telling me that you be- 
gan to sing as soon as you got up in 
the morning.” 

“Oh yes,” Miss Lydia said, simply, 
“T always sing the morning hymn; you 
know the morning hymn, William ? 


“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run—” 


William nodded. “ Vocal exercises (if 
not too loud) are always cheerful,” he 
said. 

Gossiping thus of simple things, they 
walked back to Lydia’s house and sat 
down in her parlor. There William told 
her, with a sort of whimper, that his 
health was bad. “TI sent for Willy King; 
—he is so young, he ought not to charge 
the full fee. I remember him as a very 
impudent boy,” Mr. Rives said, grow- 
ing red at some memory of William’s 


youth; “ however, he seems a respectable 
young man.” 

“Oh, indeed he is,” said Miss Lydia; 
“he is a dear, good boy; I hope he is 
doing you good?” she ended, with eager 
kindness. 

“Yes, I think so,” he said, anxiously. 
And then he gave his symptoms with a 
detail that made poor Miss Lydia get 
very red. “I think he is doing me good; 
but he recommends many expensive 
things. Perhaps because he is young. 
He wished me to hire a vehicle and drive 
every day! I suggested to him that I 
could go out in his buggy whenever he 
‘alls, instead of hiring a conveyance. 
He is a very young man to treat an im- 
portant ease,” William ended, sighing. 
Then he asked Lydia about her health, 
with an exactness which she thought 
very kind. . 

“Yes, I’m always well; and so sor- 
ry for the poor people who are sick,” 
she said. 

“You are a good nurse, aren’t you, 
Lydy ?” he asked. 

“T’m always glad when I can do any- 
thing for a sick person. I’m so sorry 
for ’em,” Miss Lydia said, kindly. 

“And you are economical, aren’t you, 
Lydy?”’ Mr. Rives inquired, in his mild 
voice, “and not fond of dress?” 

“Bless you!” said Lydia, “how can I 
be anything but economical? And as for 
being fond of dress—I’m fond of my old 
dresses, William.” 

“That is an excellent trait,” said Wil- 
liam Rives, solemnly. Then, catching 
sight of his own portrait,—the slim, anzx- 
mie young person in a stock and tight- 
waisted coat, with very small feet and 
very large hat—he got up to look at 
it. “I—have changed a little?’ he 
said, doubtfully. 

“Tt’s more becoming to be heavier,” 
Miss Lydia said. And this remark gave 
him such obvious satisfaction that when 
he went away his perpetual smile had 
deepened into positive heartiness. 

It was after this talk that he finally 
added his offering to the “ Present” 
which just then was occupying Old 
Chester’s attention. “ And how much do 
you suppose I got out of him?’ Mrs. 
Barkley asked Dr. Lavendar: “ $1 50!” 

However, other friends were more lib- 
eral, and by the middle of May the $85 
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(grown into the round sum of $100) 
was ready for Miss Lydia. A little silk 
bag, with a scrap of paper twisted about 
its ribbon drawing-string, was thrust one 
evening by an unknown hand into Miss 
Lydia’s door. In it were twenty five- 
dollar gold pieces. “ From old friends,” 
Dr. Lavendar had written on the scrap 
ot paper. 

“ Sha’n’t we say— for repairs’?” Mrs. 
Barkley asked, doubtfully. 

“No!” Dr. Lavendar declared; “Td 
rather say ‘to buy curl-papers!’ Of 
course she’ll use it for repairs; but we 
mustn’t dictate.” 

Nobody saw Miss Lydia gasp when she 
opened the bag, and sat down, and then 
ery and laugh,—but probably every 
friendly heart in Old Chester was 
busy imagining the _scene, for every 
friend had contributed. They had all 
done it in their different ways— 
and how character confesses itself in 
this matter of giving! .... Mrs. Dale, 
who gave the largest sum, did it with 
calm, impersonal kindliness. Martha 
King said that she had so many calls 
upon her charity that she couldn’t give 
much, but was glad to do what she could. 
Miss Harriet Hutchinson said it was a 
first-rate idea, and she was obliged to 
Mrs. Barkley for letting her have a 
share. As for Mrs. Drayton, she said it 
was a great trial not to contribute, but 
she could not do so conscientiously. “7 
make such things a matter of prayer,” 
she said; “some do not. I do not judge 
them. I never judge any one. But I 
take all such matters to the Throne of 
Grace,—and as a result I feel that such 
things are injurious to a poor person, 
and so I must deny myself the pleasure 
of contributing.” 

William Rives said that he would be 
pleased to contribute——and Mrs. Bark- 
ley had a moment of intense excitement 
when she read his check $150. But her 
emotion only lasted until she put on 
her spectacles. 

And yet, when Lydia, sitting at the 
kitchen table, wiped her eyes and count- 
ed her gold by the light of a candle in a 
hooded candlestick, she felt, somehow, 
William’s hand in it! For, by this time, 
William’s friendliness was beyond any 
question. He came to see her every 
other day, and he told her all his symp- 


toms, and talked of his loneliness and 
forlornness until they were both moved 
to tears. 

“Poor William!” she said, her eyes 
overflowing with sympathy. “ Well, ’'m 
glad you have plenty of money, anyhow. 
It would be hard to be poor and have 
bad health too.” 

“ But I haven’t plenty of money,” Wil- 
liam said, with agitation. “ How did you 
get such an idea? I haven’t!” 

And then Miss Lydia was sorrier for 
him than ever. “ Although,” she said, 
cheerfully, “poverty is the last thing to 
worry about. Look at me. I don’t want 
to brag, but I’m always contented, and 
I'll tell you why: I don’t want things. 
Don’t want things, and then you’re not 
unhappy without ’em.” 

“Oh, Lydy, that’s so true,” Mr. Rives 
said, earnestly. “I’m so glad you feel 
that way.” And he began to eall ev- 
ery day. 

“It’s plain to be seen what’s going to 
happen!” said Mrs. Barkley, excitedly; 
and whispered her hopes (in secret) to 
almost everybody in Old Chester,—ex- 
cept Dr. Lavendar. He became very ill- 
tempered the moment she approached the 
subject. But she was jocose, in a deep 
bass, to Miss Lydia herself; and Miss 
Lydia did not pretend to misunderstand. 
She reddened and laughed; but her eyes 
were not clear; there was a puzzled look 
at the back of them. Still, when she sat 
and looked at her gold the puzzle light- 
ened, and her face, under her black fri- 
zette,—fallen sidewise in her excitement, 
over one ear,—softened almost to tears. 
“ William zs kind,” she said to herself. 

And, indeed, at that very moment, 
William was referring to her in most 
kindly terms. He was sitting in Mrs. 
Barkley’s gloomy parlor, on the edge of 
the horsehair sofa, and Mrs. Barkley 
was regarding him with romantic inter- 
est. “I have been much _ saddened, 
ma’am,” he was saying, “to observe the 
destitution of Miss Lydia Sampson.” 

Mrs. Barkley beamed. Was he going 
to do something, after all? She spoke in 
an amiable bass, twitching her heavy 
eyebrows. “Our little gift, which has 
gone to her to-night, will make her more 
comfortable. I could wish it had been 
larger,” she ended; and looked sidewise 
at Mr. Rives, who bowed, and regretted 
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that it was not larger. He then coughed 
behind his hand. 

“Mrs. Barkley, I wish to approach a 
subject of some delicacy.” 

(“Tle is going to do something!” she 
thought, excitedly; “or perhaps he 
means marriage ?’’) 

“Mrs. Barkley, in past years’ there 
were some passages of affection between 
Miss Sampson and myself.” (Mrs. Bark- 
ley bowed; her heart began to glow with 
that warmth which stirs the oldest of us 
at the sight of a lover.) 

“We were younger, in those days, 
ma’am,” William said, in his soft voice. 

“Oh no!” she protested, politely. 
“Why, you are very well preserved, 
I’m sure.” 

“Yes,” said William, “I am. Yet I 
am not as young as I once was.” 

This drifting away from Miss Lydia 
disturbed Mrs. Barkley. She lowered her 
chin and glared at him over her spee- 
tacles, saying, in a rumbling bass, 
“ Neither is Lydia ;—and it’s hard for her 
to be destitute in her old age.” 

“Just so,” Mr. Rives said, eagerly; 
‘exactly. She is not as young as she 
once was, which, for many reasons, is de- 
sirable. But I think she is healthy?” 

“Why, yes,” Mrs. Barkley admitted; 
“but I don’t know that that makes it 
easier to be poor.” 

“But I infer that poverty has taught 
her economy ?” William Rives said. 

“Yes; but Poverty is a hard teacher.” 

“But thorough, thorough!” said Mr. 
Rives; “and some people will learn of 
no other!” 

Mrs. Barkley was growing impatient; 
she gave up marriage, and thought of 
a pension. 

“Yes,” said William, “she is economi- 
eal, and has good health, and is fond of 
old clothes, and is kind-hearted, and 
doesn’t have any wants. Excellent traits. 
Excellent. I have looked very carefully 
at the items of expense in regard to a 
housekeeper or nurse.” 

Mrs. Barkley stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. Was he going to offer Lydia a 
position as housekeeper? She was fairly 


dizzy with this seesaw of possibilities; 
and she was perplexed, too; for, after all, 
badly as Lydia needed assistance, pro- 
priety must be considered, and certainly 
this housekeeper project was of doubtful 


propriety. “ Because, you know, you are 
neither of you very old,” she explained. 

Mr. Rives looked disturbed. “ Yes, we 
are,” he said, sharply. “Quite old 
enough. | would not wish a_ youth- 
ful wife; for—many reasons. There 
might be—results; which would inter- 
fere with my comfort. No, Lydia is 
no longer young; yet she is sufficiently 
robust to make me extremely comfort- 
able.” The light was breaking slowly on 
Mrs. Barkley. Her face flushed; she sat 
up very straight and tapped the table 
with her thimble. “The expense of an 
extra person is not very considerable, is 
it?” Mr. Rives said, doubtfully. “It 
was in regard to this that I wished te 
consult you.” 

“ Not more than the wages of a house- 
keeper or a nurse,” Mrs. Barkley said, 
in a restrained voice. 

“ Exactly!” eried Mr. Rives— 
that her health is good.” 

Mrs. Barkley opened and closed her 
lips. Her impulse to show him the door 
battled with her common sense. After all, 
it would mean a home for Lydia; it 
would mean comfort, and ease, and 
absence from worry,—plus, of course, 
Mr. Rives. But if Lydia liked him, that 
wouldn’t make any difference. And she 
must like him,—her faithfulness to the 
picture proved it,—and he was an agree- 
able person; amiable, too, Mrs. Barkley 
thought, for he always smiled when he 
spoke. “ Would you live in Old Chester ?” 
she managed to say, after a pause. 

ote.” 

“You would build, I suppose?” Mrs. 
Barkley said, trying, in the confusion of 
her thoughts, to make time. 

“No,” Mr. Rives said; “we would re- 
side in Lydia’s present abode.” 

“In Lydia’s house? You ecouldn’t!— 
why, it would be impossible!” 

Mrs. Barkley, her mouth open with 
astonishment, saw, suddenly, that this 
project was not comfort plus William; 
but William minus comfort. “ You 
couldn’t! The chimney in the parlor is 
dreadful; it smokes whenever the wind 
is from the west.” 

“ But, as I understand, Lydia has been 
provided with the means of mending the 
chimney ?” William said, anxiously. 

At this the rein broke. Mrs. Barkley 
rose, tapping the table with alarming 
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loudness, and glaring down at her guest. 
* William Rives, I have been a perfect 
fool. But you are worse; you are a mean 


person. I'd rather live with a murderer 


than a mean man!” 

Mr. Rives was unmoved. His little, 
steely smile never wavered; he rose atso, 
bowed, and said: “ Possibly Miss Samp- 
son does not agree with you. I will bid 
you good night, ma’am.” 

“T was a perfect fool,” she said again, 
as the door closed softly behind him. 

But William Rives was no fool. ... 
IIe said to himself that it behooved him 
to see Miss Lydia before Mrs. Barkley 
had a chance to impart to her those im- 
polite views regarding himself. And 
that was why, as she was still sitting at 
her kitchen table, twinkling with happi- 
ness over the kindness of her world, and 
piling her gold pieces in a little leaning 
tower, William knocked at the door. 

Miss Lydia threw an apron over the 
small, glittering heap, and ran to let her 
caller in. When she saw who it was, she 
whipped off the apron to display her 
wealth; the tears stood in her eyes, and 
her happy heart burst into words: “ How 
good people are! Just think: — $100! 
Why, it takes my breath away—” 

“Tt is a large sum of money,” William 
said, solemnly, touching the gold with re- 
spectful fingers. “I would suggest a 
bank until you pay for the mending of 
your chimney. And you will get some 
interest if you defer payment for nine- 
ty days.” 

“Mending my chimney?” Miss Lydia 
said, thoughtfully. “ Well,—that wouldn’t 
take nearly all this.” 

William’s face brightened. “ You are 
right to be prudent, Lydia,” he said. “T 
admire prudence in a female; but still, 
masons and. carpenters—in fact, all per- 
sons of that sort—are thieves!” Then he 
coughed, delicately. “ Lydia,” he said, 
“T—TI have been thinking—” 

“Yes?” said Miss Lydia, calmly. 

“We are so situated—each alone—that 
perhaps we might—we might, ah—marry 

to our mutual advantage ?” 

* Marry?” 

“Yes,” William said, earnestly; “IT 
should be pleased to marry, Lydy. I 
need a home. My health is not very 
good, and I need a home. You need a 
home, also.” 


“Indeed I don’t!” she said; “I’ve got 
a home, thank you.” 

“T haven’t,” William said; and Lydia’s 
blue eyes softened. “I am not very 
strong,” he said (“though I see no rea- 
son why I should not live to old age); 
but I want a home. Won’t you take 
me, Lydy ?” 

Miss Lydia frowned and sighed. “I 
am very well satisfied as I am,” she said; 
“but perhaps that is a selfish way to 
look at it.” 

“Yes, it is,’ he told her, earnestly; 
“and you didn’t use to be selfish, Lydia.” 

Miss Lydia sighed again. “I suppose 
I could make you comfortable, William.” 

“Do take me, Lydy,” he entreated. 

And somehow or other, before she quite 
knew it, she had consented. 

As soon as the word was spoken, Wil- 
liam arose with alacrity. “I don’t like 
to be out in the night air,” he said, “so 
I'll say good night, Lydy. And, Lydy-— 
shall we, for the moment, keep this to 
ourselves ?” 

“Oh ves,” said Miss Lydia, getting 
very red; “I’d rather for the present.” 

Then, smiling and friendly, she went 
out with him, bareheaded, to the gate. 
There William hesitated, swallowed once, 
rubbed his hands nervously, and then 
suddenly gave her a kiss. 

Miss Lydia Sampson jumped. “ Oh!” 
she said; and again, “ Oh!” 

And then she ran back into the house, 
her eyes wet and shining, her face flush- 
ed to her forehead. She sat down by the 
table and put her hands over her eyes; 
she laughed, in a sort of sob, and her 
breath came quickly. 

“T hadn’t thought of it,—that way,” 
she whispered to herself. And somehow, 
as she sat there by her kitchen table, she 
began to think of it that way;—Miss 
Lydia was very young! She would try 
and make him happy; she would try and 
be more orderly; she would try to be 
good,—sinee her Heavenly Father had 
given back the old happiness! 

And that night she did not bid the 
picture good night. 

Mr. Rives was himself not without 
emotion. It was many years, he re- 
flected, since his lips had touched those 
of a female, and the experience was 
agreeable. So agreeable that he wished 
to repeat it as soon as possible; and 
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furthermore, he felt anxious to know that 
Lydia had put the gold in a safe place. 
But when he called the next day, he was 
a little late, because, as he explained to 
Miss Lydia, he had had to wait for the 
mail. She met him with a new look in 
her innocent, eager eyes, and her face 
was shy and red. As she sat sewing, lis- 
tening vaguely, she would glance at him 
now and then, as if, until now, she had 
not seen him since that day of parting, 
thirty-one years ago—the thirty-one years 
which had blotted out Amanda’s field. 
The old happiness, like a tide long with- 
drawn, was creeping back, rising and 
rising, until it was overflowing in her 
eyes. This puffy gentleman, with his 
tight smiling mouth, was the William of 
her youth,—and she had never known it 
until last night! She had thought of 
him, during the last month or two, only 
as an old friend who needed the care 
which her kind heart prompted her to 
give; and lo! suddenly, he was the lover 
who would care for her! 

“T was sorry, my dear Lydia, to be 
late,” said Mr. Rives, in his soft voice; 
“T was detained by waiting for the mail.” 

Miss Lydia said, brightly, that it didn’t 
matter. 

“But it was worth waiting for,” Wil- 
liam assured her. “I have done a good 
piece of business. (Not that it will 
make me richer; as I have so many obli- 
gations to meet.) But it was a fortu- 
nate stroke.” 

“That is good,” said Miss Lydia. 

“A female in a distant city, where I 
own a poor little bit of real estate;— 
nothing of any value, Lydia; I am a 
poor man—” 

“That’s no difference,” she told him, 
softly. 

“_this female, a widow, and foolish 
(as widows always are),” William said, 
with a little giggle“ asked me to sell 
her a house I owned. She wished, for 
some reason, to purchase in that locality. 
I named the market price. I did so by 
letter, a fortnight ago. I believe she 
thought it high; but that was her affair. 
She would have to sell certain securities 
to purchase it, she said. But as I wrote 
her—* my dear madam, that’s your busi- 
ness.’” Mr. Rives laughed a little. Miss 
Lydia looked up, smiling and interested. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Rives—“I didn’t urge 
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it. I never urge, because then I can’t be 
blamed if things go wrong. But I held 
my price. That is always policy,—not to 
drop a dollar on price. So she’s bought 
it. She made a payment yesterday to 
bind the sale. Not that I feel any richer, 
for I must immediately apply the money 
to the purchase of other things.” 

“That’s nice,” Miss Lydia said. 

“T guess it is,’ William agreed; “I 
happen to know that a boiler factory is 
to be erected on the rear lot.” 

“But will she like that,—the poor 
widow?” Miss Lydia said, with a puz- 
zled frown. 

Mr. Rives laughed comfortably. “ Ah, 
Lydia, my dear, in business we do not 
ask such questions before making a sale. 
I like it. In three months that bit of 
property will have shrunk to an eighth 
of its selling price to-day!” Mr. Rives’s 
eyes twinkled with satisfaction. 

“But — William!” said Miss Lydia. 
Suddenly she grew pale. “ William,” she 
said, “it seems to me you ought to have 
told the poor widow.” 

“Lydia, a lady cannot understand 
business,” William said, with kindly 
condescension, but with a slight im- 
patience. “Don’t you see, if I had told 
her, she would not have made the pur- 
chase ?” 

Miss Lydia was silent, stroking the 
gathers of her cambrie with a shaking 
needle. Then she said, in a low voice, 
“T suppose she wouldn’t.” 

William nodded encouragingly. “ You'll 
learn, Lydia. A married lady learns 
much of business methods through her 
husband. Though they don’t profit by it, 
I notice; widows are always foolish. 
Not that—that you will be likely to be 
to be foolish,” he ended, hastily, frown- 
ing very much. 

Lydia went on sewing, in silence. The 
color did not come back into her face, 
which caused William to ask her anxious- 
ly how she was. 

“You are sure you are healthy, Lydia, 
aren’t you?” he said. 

Miss Lydia, without looking at him, 
said she was. When he had gone, she 
stopped sewing and glanced about her in 
a frightened way; then she put her hands 
over her eyes and drew in her breath; 
and once she shivered. She sat there for 
a long time. After a while she got up 
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and went over to the picture of Mr. Wil- 
liam Rives, and stood looking at it; and 
as she looked, her poor terrified eyes 
quieted into tears, and she straightened 
the bit of box with a tender hand; 
and then she suddenly bent down and 
kissed the slim gentleman behind the 
misty glass. 

The next time she met her lover she 
was cheerful enough. It was two days 
later, at the front door of the tavern. 
Dr. Lavendar was there, too, waiting for 
the morning stage for Mercer. 

“ Well—well! so I am going to have 
company, am I?” he said, for Miss Lydia 
was waiting for it too. Her bonnet was on 
one side, her shabby jacket, fading from 
black to green on the shoulders, was split 
at the elbow seams, and the middle finger 
of each glove was worn through; but 
her eyes were shining with pleasure. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding, “I’m 
going!” 

Her presence seemed to be a surprise to 
Mr. Rives, who had strayed forth from 
the breakfast-room to see the stage start. 

“You are going to Mercer?” he said, 
his small smile fading into an astonished 
question. 

“Yes!” Miss Lydia said, laughing; 
and suddenly she gave a little jump 
of happiness. “I haven’t been to Mer- 
cer for nine years! Oh dear! isn’t it 
just delightful!” 

“But why?” William persisted, in an 
amazed aside 

“Oh, that’s the seeret!” cried Miss 
Lydia, clambering into the — stage; 
“vou'll know sometime!” 

“T suppose you wish to arrange for 
the alterations?” William said; “ but 
considering the stage fares back and 
forth— Oh, there is Dr. Lavendar.” 

Ile came round to the other side of 
the stage, smiling very much. “ Well, 
sir, good morning! good morning, sir!” 

“ello,” Dr. Lavendar said. 

Mr. Rives rubbed his hands. “ I—I 
was about to say, Dr. Lavendar,—that 
little matter between us—it’s of no im- 
portance, of course; quite at your con- 
venience, sir; I don’t mean to press you 


—but at your convenience, sir.” 

“What are you talking about?” Dr. 
Lavendar said, with a puzzled blink. 

“ Well,” said William, smiling, 
only, I thought I’d 





“there’s no haste, 


just remind you. I’m always business- 
like myself; and that little matter of ac- 
commodation 

Dr. Lavendar stared at him. “I am 
afraid I’m a stupid old fellow,” he said, 

“T don’t understand ?” 

The stage-driver gathered up his reins; 
Miss Lydia nodded joyously on the back 
seat, the two other passengers frowned at 
the delay; so William Rives made haste 
to explain: “ Merely, sir, the stamp I had 
the pleasure of lending you? But pray 
don’t incommode yourself; I merely re- 
mind you; it’s of no 

Dr. Lavendar pulled out his shabby 
leather pocketbook, his hands fairly 
trembling with haste, and produced the 
stamp; then he pulled the door to, and as 
the stage sagged forward and went tug- 
ging up the hill, he turned his astonished 
eyes on Miss Lydia, and said, under his 
breath, chuckling, “ Would you have ask- 
ed him for a receipt ?” 

Miss Lydia had grown pale; she said 
nothing, but looked out of the window, 
and rubbed her little cotton gloves hard 
together. Yet there was something in 
her face that turned Dr. Lavendar grave. 

The stage jolted on; the two other 
passengers chatted, then one fell asleep 
and the other read an almanac. Sudden- 
ly Miss Lydia turned sharply round. “ It 
just kills me!” she said. 

“ Nonsense!” Dr.- Lavendar told her. 
“Tle is a man of business, you know, and 
I’m a forgetful old codger. I knew Wil- 
liam, and I ought to have remembered.” 

But Miss Lydia’s face had fallen into 
such drawn and anxious lines that Dr. 
Lavendar had to do his best to cheer her. 
He began to ask questions: How long was 
it since she had been to Mercer? Was 
she going to eall on friends? Was she 
going to shop? “I believe you ladies 
always want to shop?” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, kindly. And somehow Miss Lydia 
brightened up. Yes; she was going 
to shop! It was a secret—she couldn’t 
tell Dr. Lavendar yet—but he should 
know about it, first of all! She was 
so happy, so important, so excited, 
that her pain at William’s businesslike 
ways seemed forgotten, and when they 
separated at the Stage House she went 
bustling off into the sunshine,—waving 
a shabby cotton glove at him, and ery- 
ing, “I haven’t a minute to lose!” 
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Dr. Lavendar stood still, and shook his 
head. “ Pity,” he said—* pity, pity. But 
I suppose it can’t be helped. There’s no 
use telling William about her; he must 
see it. And there’s no use telling her 
about William; she must see it. No; no 
use. But it’s a pity—a pity.” Which 
shows that Dr. Lavendar had reached 
that degree of wisdom which knows that 
successful interference in love - affairs 
must come from the inside, not from 
the outside. 

He did not see Miss Lydia again until 
they met at the Stage House,—and for 
a minute he did not recognize her. She 
came running and panting, laden with 
bundles, to the coach door. Indeed, she 
was so hurried that one of her innu- 
merable packages, a long, slim bundle, 
slipped from her happy, weary arms, and 
hitting the iron drop-step, crashed into 
fragments and splashed her dress with 
its contents. “ Oh, that’s one of my bot- 
tles of eatawba!” said Miss Lydia. 
“Dear. dear! Well, never mind; I'll get 
another from Van Horne.” 

The fragrance of the wine, soaking her 
gloves and the front of her faded dress, 
filled the stage (in which they were 
the only passengers), and Miss Lydia 
joyously licked her bare finger - tips. 
“Too bad!” she said; “but accidents 
will happen!” 

Dr. Lavendar helped her pile her 
bundles on the front seat, and then he 
unhooked the swinging strap so that cer- 
tain parcels could be put on the middle 
bench. Miss Lydia leaned back with a 
happy sigh. “The rest will come down 
to-morrow,” she said. 

“The rest?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“Oh, I’ve got to tell somebody!” she 
said. “ Promise you won’t tell?” 

“T won’t tell,” he assured her. 

“Well,” said Miss Lydia, “look here: 
Do you see that?” She tore a little hole 
in a long flat package, and Dr. Lavendar 
saw a gleam of blue. “ That’s a dress. 
Yes, a blue silk dress—for myself. I’m 
afraid it was selfish to get a thing just 
for myself, but that and a pair of white 
kid gloves and some lace are all TI did 
get; and I’ve wanted a silk dress, a blue 
silk dress, ever since I got poor.” 

Dr. Lavendar looked at her, and at the 
hole in the package, and at her again. 
“Lydia!” he said,—“ is it possible that 


vou Lydia!” he ended, speechless 
with consternation. 

“The other things are all for the 
party.” 

“ The—party ?” 

“Presents!” she said, rubbing her 
hands. “Oh dear! I’m so tired. And 
I’m so happy! Oh, nobody was ever so 
happy. The party (that’s the secret) is 
to be next Thursday a week; that gives 
me time to make my dress. I ordered 
the cake in Mercer. All pink and white 
icing—perfectly lovely! And I have a 
present for everybody !—here’s a work- 
basket for Martha King. And I have a 
bird-cage and a canary for dear Willy 
(that is to eome down to-morrow. l 
really couldn’t carry everything!) And 
I’ve got a knitted shawl for Maria Wel- 
wood, and a cloak for her dear Rose ;—that 
was rather expensive, but it’s always 
cheap to get the best:—and a cornelian 
breastpin for Alice Gray. And—well— 
oh dear! Pm so excited I can hardly 
remember: a‘ book for Mr. Ezra; a book 
for Mrs. Dale. Books are safe presents, 
don’t you think?” 

Dr. Lavendar groaned. 

“And a picture for Rachel King- 
that’s it; that square bundle. So pretty! 
a little girl saving her prayers; sweet! 
it’s like her Anna. And a box of candy 
for Sally Smith’s little brothers; and a 
pair of agate cuff-buttons for Sally—” 
She was moving her packages about as 
she checked them off, and she looked 
round at Dr. Lavendar with a sigh of 
pure joy. He could not speak his dis- 
tracted thought! 

“Oh, you mustn’t see that,” she cried, 
suddenly pushing a_ certain package 
under the others with great show of 
secrecy; and Dr. Lavendar’ groaned 
again. “I think a party with presents 
for everybody will be very unusual, don’t 
you?” she asked, heaping her bundles up 
carefully; two more fingers had _ burst 
through her cotton gloves, and as she 
leaned forward, a button snapped off 
her jacket. “I don’t want to brag,” 
she said, “but I think it will be as 
nice a party as we have ever had in 
Old Chester.” 

“But, Lydia, my dear,” Dr. Lavendar 
said, gently, “I am afraid it is extrava- 
gant, isn’t it, to try to give us all so 
much pleasure? And is a blue silk gown 
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very — well, serviceable, I believe, you 
ladies eall it?” 

“No, indeed it isn’t,” she said, with 
a sudden pathetic passion. “ That’s why 
I got it. I never, since I was a girl, 
have had anything that wasn’t service- 
able.” 

“ But,” Dr. Lavendar said, “I rather 
hoped you would see your way clear to 
making your house a little more com- 
fortable ?” 

“ Why, but I’m perfectly comfortable,” 
she assured him; “and even if I was 
not, I’d rather, just for once in my life, 
have my party, and give my presents. 
Oh, just once in a lifetime! I’d rather,” 
she said, and her eyes snapped with joy 
—“T’d rather have next Thursday night, 
and my house as it is, than just comfort 
all the rest of my days! Comfort! 
What’s comfort ?” 

“Well, Lydia, it’s a good deal to some 
of us,” Dr. Lavendar said. And then 
his eyes narrowed. “ Lydia, my dear— 
does Mr. Rives know about this?” 

Miss Lydia, counting her packages 
over, said, absently, “ No; it is to be a 
surprise to William.” 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” said Dr. 
Lavendar,— it will be a very great sur- 
prise to William.” 

And then he fell into troubled thought; 
but as he thought, his face brightened. 
It brightened so much that, by the time 
they reached Old Chester, he was as joy- 
ously excited about the party as was Miss 
Lydia herself, who made him a thousand 
confidences about her dress, and her 
presents, and the food which would be 
offered to her guests. His joyousness 
had not abated when, the next morning, 
Mrs. Barkley presented herself, breath- 
less, at the Rectory. 

“T think,” she said, in an awful bass, 
sitting up very straight and glaring at 
Dr. Lavendar, “that this is the most ter- 
rible thing that ever happened.” 

“There are worse things,” said Dr. 
Lavendar. 

“TI know of nothing worse,” Mrs. 
Barkley said, with dreadful composure. 
“You may. You know what the unre- 
generate human heart may do. I do not. 
This is the worst. What will people say ? 
What will Mrs. Dale say? It must be 
stopped! She ran in this morning and 
told me in confidence. She came, she 
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said, to know if she could borrow my tea- 
spoons next Thursday week. I said she 
could, of course; but I suppose I looked 
puzzled. I couldn’t imagine—then she 
confessed! She said you knew, but no 
one else. Then, before I came to my 
senses, she ran out. I came here at once 
to say that you must stop it.” 

“In the first place,” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, thrusting his hands down into his 
dressing-gown pockets, “I couldn’t stop 
it. In the second place, I haven’t the 
right to stop it. And in the third place, 
I wouldn’t stop it if I could.” 

“Dr. Lavendar!” 

“T am delighted with the plan. We 
need gayety in Old Chester; J think 
we'll get it. I hope she’ll have Uncle 
Davy in, with his fiddle, and we'll have 
a reel. Mrs. Barkley, will you do me 
the honor?” 

It came over Mrs. Barkley, with a sud- 
den chill, that there was something the 
matter with Dr. Lavendar. 

“T have calculated,” said the old 
minister, chuckling, “that Miss Lydia 
has in hand, at present, about $1 75 of 
our $100. This sum I trust she will 
give to Foreign Missions. The need is 
great. I shall bring it to her attention.” 

“Dr. Lavendar,—” said Mrs. Barkley, 
and paused. 

“ Ma’am ?” 

“T don’t understand you, sir.” 

Dr. Lavendar looked at her and smiled. 


IV 


And so the night of Old Chester’s 
festivity approached. Miss Lydia’s in- 
vitations were delivered the morning of 
the day, but a rumor of the party was al- 
ready in the air. There had been some 
shakings of the head, and one or two 
frowns. “It will cost her at least three 
dollars,” said Martha King, “and she 
could get a new borinet with that.” 

“Tt’s her way of thanking us for her 
present,” said the doctor, “and a mighty 
nice way, too. I’m going. I'll wear my 
white waistcoat.” 

Mrs. Drayton said, calmly, that it was 
dishonest. “The money was given to 
her for one purpose; to ask people to tea, 
and have even only cake and lemonade, 
is spending it for another purpose. It 
will cost her at least $4 50. Not a large 
sum, compared with the whole amount do- 
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nated in charity. But the principle is 
the same. I always look for the princi- 
ple — it is a Christian’s duty. And I 
could not face my Maker if I ever failed 
in duty.” 

Then Mrs. Dale’s comment ran from 
lip to lip:—“ Miss Lydia has a right to 
do as she pleases with her own; if she in- 
vites me to tea, I shall go with pleasure.” 

When the rumor reached William 
Rives’s ears he turned pale; but he made 
no comment. “But I came to ask you 
about it, Lydy,” he said. This was 
Wednesday evening, and William stood 
at the front door; Miss Lydia was on the 
step above him. “I won’t ask you to 
come in, William,” she said, “I’m so 
busy—if you'll excuse me.” 

“Tam always gratified,” said William, 
“when a female busies herself in house- 
hold affairs, so I will not interrupt you. 
I came for two purposes: first, to inquire 
when you intend to begin the improve- 
ments upon your house; and, secondly, 
to say that I hope I am in error in re- 
gard to this project of a supper that I 
hear you are to give.” 

“ Why?’ said Lydia. 

“ Because,” William said, with his 
sharp, neat smile, “a supper is not given 
without expense. Though I approve of 
hospitality, and make a point of accept- 
ing it, yet I am always conscious that 
it costs money. I cannot but calculate, 
as I see persons eating and drinking, the 
amount of money thus consumed. I say 
to myself, as I observe a guest drink a 
cup of tea, ‘Two cents!’ Such thoughts 
(which must present themselves to every 
practical man) are painful. And such a 
supper would involve many cups of tea.” 

“Twenty-seven,” said Miss Lydia, 
briefly. 

“And is there to be cake, also?’ said 
William, breathlessly. 

“There is,” said Miss Lydia; “a big 
one; with a castle in pink and white 
icing on it; beautiful!” 

William was stricken into silence; then 
he said, shaking his head, “ Do you really 
mean it, Lydy ?”’ 

“T do, William.” 

Mr. Rives sighed. 

“Well,” he said, “well; I regret it. 
But, Lydy, we might utilize the occa- 
sion? Refreshment is always considered 
genteel at a marriage. Why not com- 


bine your supper with our wedding? We 
can be married to-morrow night. Dr. 
Lavendar is coming, I presume? I can 
get the license in the morning.” 

Miss Lydia was silent; the color came 
into her face, and she put her hand up 
to her lips in a frightened way. “ Oh, 
I—don’t know,” she faltered. “I—I am 
not—ready—” 

“Oh,” William urged, “never mind 
about being ready; I should be the last to 
wish you to go to any of the foolish ex- 
pense of dress customary on such occa- 
sions. Yes, Lydia, it is an opportunity. 
Do agree, my dear; we will save money 
by it.” 

Miss Lydia drew in her breath; she 
was very pale; then suddenly she nodded. 
“Well, yes,” she said. “I will, if you 
want to, William. Yes, I will.” 

“T will communicate with Dr. Laven- 
dar,” said Mr. Rives, joyfully, “and ask 
him to hold himself in readiness, but not 
to speak of it outside.” Miss Lydia nod- 
ded, and closing the door, went back to 
her engrossing affairs. Presents, and a 
party, and a wedding—no wonder the 
poor little soul was white and dizzy 
with excitement! 





Long will Old Chester remember that 
occasion: The little house, lighted from 
garret to cellar; candles in every pos- 
sible spot; flowers all about; the mantel- 
piece heaped with bundles; William 
King’s bird-cage hanging in the window; 
Unele Davy’s fiddle twanging in the 
kitchen; and Miss Lydia in front of the 
smoky fireplace, banked now with white 
lilaes—Miss Lydia in a light, bright 
blue silk dress trimmed with lace; Miss 
Lydia in white kid gloves, buttoned with 
one button at the wrist, and so tight that 
the right glove split across the back when 
she began to shake hands. Oh, it was a 
great moment. . . . No wonder she was 
pale with excitement! . . . She was very 
pale when William Rives arrived—ar- 
rived, and stood dumfounded! staring 
at Miss Lydia; staring at the packages 
which were now finding their way into 
astonished hands; staring at the refresh- 
ment table between the windows, at the 
great frosted cake, at the bottles of 
catawba, at Mrs. Barkley’s spoons stuck 
into tall glasses of wine jelly. Mr. 
Rives stood staring at these things, his 
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small eyes starting out upon his purpling 
cheeks,—and as he stared, Miss Lydia, 
watching him, grew paler and paler. 

Then, suddenly, William, stealthily, 
step by step, began to back: out of the 
room. In the doorway he shouldered 
Mrs. Barkley, and wheeling, turned upon 
her a ferocious face: 

“And I contributed $1 50—” 

But as he retreated and retreated, the 
color returned to Miss Lydia’s cheek. 
She had almost stopped breathing as he 
stood there—but when he had disappear- 
ed, she broke out into the full joyousness 
of the occasion. The opening of each 
present was like a draught of wine to 
her, the astounded or angry thanks went 
to her head; she rubbed her hands until 
the left glove split also; and then Uncle 
Davy’s fiddle began in good earnest, and 
she bustled about, running and laughing, 
and arranging partners for the reel. 

Yes, it was a great occasion. Old Ches- 
ter talked of it for months; not even 
William Rives’s most unexpected and un- 
explainable departure the next day on 
the morning stage could divert the ap- 
palled, excited, disapproving interest that 
lasted the year out. Not even Miss 
Lydia’s continued faithfulness to the 
portrait, which had condoned so many 
offences in the past, could soften Old 


Chester’s very righteous indignation. 
There were, it must be admitted, one or 
two who professed that they did not 
share the disapproval of all right-think- 
ing persons; one was, if you please, Mr. 
Smith! (He was one of the new Smiths, 
so one might expect anything from him.) 
He had not been invited to the party, 
but when he heard of it he roared with 
most improper mirth. 

“Well done!” he said. “By Jove! 
what a game old party. Well done! The 
money was champagne on an empty 
stomach; of course she got drunk. It 
would have been cheaper to have bought 
a bottle of the genuine article and shut 
herself up for twenty-four hours. Well, 
it’s worth the cost of a new chimney; 
T’ll put her repairs through, Dr. Laven- 
dar ;—unless you want to get up another 
present?” And then he roared again. 
Very ill-bred man he was. 

Dr. Lavendar said that there would not 
be another present. He said Miss Lydia 
had a right, in his opinion, to spend her 
money as she chose; but there would not 
be another present. 

And then he walked home, blinking 
and smiling. “Smith’s a good fellow,” 
he said to himself; “if he is one of the 
new folks. But what I'd like to know is: 
did Lydia think $100 a low price?” 


The Passers-by 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


HOUGH the dawn bring grayest thread 
T That my Fates have spun; 
Though, I lift not wp my head,— 
Sorrow may not shun 


Glory of the Sun. 


Yea, and though the gold sands run 
Fleet through afternoon, 

Shadows, that will speed the Sun, 
Bring me yet as soon, 


Glory of the Moon. 


Blesséd Ones, and shining boon 
Over all our wars !— 

Blesséd we, by night or noon, 
That no anguish mars 
Glory of the Stars. 











The Lost Child 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


T was far to go for the little fellow, 
And I think it was dark out there, 
Away from the sunshine, warm and mellow, 
That sweetened his earthly air. 


It was far to go, it was dark, I know, 
And it broke my heart that it should be so. 


The distance between a joy and joy, 
Or between a star and a star, 

Some measure like this we may employ, 
Nor measure at last how far. 


And they were not fleet, they were little feet 
That stumbled beside me in the street. 


Oh little fellow, dear little fellow, 
Once, where the strange paths crossed 

In magical woods of sunlit yellow, 
You, lagging behind, were lost— 


Just a step aside; but I knew that wide 
And terrified look, the day you died! 


When it is day I can dissemble 
And cover from sight my care, 

But when it is dark, in tears I tremble,— 
“What if he be lost out there?” 


In my troubled sleep, I cower, I weep, 
I am little and lost, and the dark is deep. 


When the ghost moon steals down the mountain hollow 


To glide through my window bars, 
IT wake and pray to be dead, to follow 
His stumbles between the stars. 
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WHERE THE LAPPS LIVED 


A Lapp Fishing Trip 


BY j. B. CONNOLLY 


coast-line begins to shoulder away 

to the easterly arctic. Made up 
of slabs of rock set on edge, and just 
enough of them bunched to entitle the 
whole thing to be set down on the chart 
as an island, with everywhere fissures 
which only the most agile of our Lapps 
dared to more than crawl around—and 
they were shod with clinging, straw- 
stuffed moccasins,—there it was, fifteen 
miles or so from Hammerfest—good fish- 
ing and a handy market,—that this band 
of sea-Lapps had taken station for the 
summer to fish for sei, or whatever else 
might come their way, under the light 
of the midnight sun. It had the look of 
a place whereon the nimble mountain- 
goat would need to have a care as to 
how he cut his capers, provided, of course, 
that so shrewd a creature could ever be 
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induced to think that he might find there 
sufficient provender to keep him alive. 

In half-rough weather a man had to 
watch out and pick his spot to leap 
ashore—here and there a bit of ledge 
breaking through the swash offered a 
chance. Forty or fifty feet above the sea- 
line, well up on one of the higher perches, 
our Lapps had their shack, an arrange- 
ment that was roofed over with the 
meagre turf of the region, and sided in 
by boards that must have been washed 
onto their shores after long drifting, 
so old and battered did they look. 

Within the outer door of this shack 
was a space that served for a _ store- 
room, and east in confusion on the floor 
and hung in any old way on the walls 
and from the roof, and all contributing 
to the appearance of disorder, were buoys, 
eans, kegs, nets, lines—the fishing-gear 
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not in immediate use,—with some dried 
fish, a tub of lard, and a few odd utensils 
of a household over which, plainly, no 
woman had for some time presided. 

Beyond the inner door, which was 
hung on leather hinges and not quite 
plumb as to the hanging, was the living- 
room. It was, possibly, fifteen feet on 
a side, and in each corner a bunk about 
five feet square and meant to accommo- 
date four—for Lapps are neither tall nor 
bulky—was raised clear of the floor by 
wooden props, with bedding made up of 
the skins of goat and reindeer, and of 
such of their own garments, goat and 
reindeer skin also, as they cared not to 
wear at the moment. Within that room 
dwelt our sixteen Lapps. 

On one side of the room the wall space 
between the bunks was taken up by the 
door, but on each of the other three 
sides was a small window, to let in by 
way of the unwashed glass a shade of 
the light of heaven onto a narrow board 
that answered for a table, and so placed, 
with reference to the bunks, that the 
newly awakened had only to slide out 
feet first or roll broad on to find them- 





selves at once in a position to eat, with 
the bernch-board affixed to the edge of 
the bunks forming the table-seats, which, 
polished by the friction of the tough 
deerskin tunics and trousers, shone most 
smoothly, except where they were marked 
by the work of bait-cutting, for which, 
and doubtless other service, there hung 
from each man’s belt a knife in a deer- 
horn sheath. 

In what was left of the room, a central 
space about five feet square, was the fire- 
place, elevated to a height of two feet 
on a bed of board, but with earth cover- 
ing the wood. Five kettles, crusted to an 
ungauged depth of blackness, soot-hard- 
ened beyond reclamation, reposed on 
what must be called the hearth, and 
dangling down to them from the sooty 
rafters was a chain for cooking purposes. 
Encircling the walls of the room, above 
the bunks and little windows, was a line 
of shelving, on which reposed the rare 
household ware and the still more 
precious fishing-gear not yet baptized— 
hooks, hand-gaffs, thole-pins, corks, and 
so on. 

All the beams in the place were 
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A SHACK PERCHED FAR ABOVE THE SEA-LINE 


swathed in soot; and in this room, where 
sixteen men cooked, ate, slept, and talk- 
ed Jong days away, one can imagine that 
there were times when the atmosphere 
suffered a change and took on dark hues; 
and as the floor was of earth and the 
rain came through the roof by way of an 
opening that was a chimney when it was 
not shut up tight, one may be able to 
imagine that there were also times when 
it was heavy going underfoot. 

Outside in the free air, set up on the 
highest of all the rocky peaks of the 
island, was the leokout’s tower—a square 
of small loosely piled stones, through the 
erevices of which the winds of the north 
might whistle and the arctic rains enter 





if so it pleased them; and whoever was 
standing watch for the time took station 
therein and looked out onto the fiord for 
the schools of blackfish by which these 
people lived through the summer, and, 
while living, saved enough—sometimes— 
to manage to exist through the long win- 
ter. All hands were more or less on watch 
when they were not sleeping. To look 
far out and scan the wind-whipped waters 
of the fiord seemed to be as natural an 
action as to tuck one’s arms into one’s 
bosom, hunch the shoulders, and draw 
a deep breath—but they slept a great 
deal, we judged, and the man watching 
up in the tower should of course be able 
to see the fish first. 
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It was after twelve o’clock on this July 
night that the lookout in the eyrie re- 
ported a school of sei coming across the 
fiord. We looked for ourselves, and we 
too saw the circling sea-gulls, and be- 
neath them the elsewhere smooth surface 
of the fiord ruffled black like a tide-rip. 
The lookout’s call of “ Fish-O!” or some 
word that meant the same thing, assem- 
bled the loiterers on the rock and awoke 
the sleepers in the shack. There was no 
dressing. Some had to put on their caps 
and others their belts with the dangling 
knife, but that done, all was ready. 

Four or five rushed up to get the 
brown-tanned net, which had been hang- 
ing up to dry, with a board roof for pro- 
tection against the elements. Two of the 
men, spinning about like great tops or 
the dervishes in dime museums, but more 
slowly moving, wound the net around 
their shoulders; then, with two other men 
to take up the sag in the bight of it, and 
all making what speed they could, they 
stumbled down the rough declivities to 
the boats. 

The boats, undecked, about thirty feet 
long, seven feet beam, and loose rock in 
the bottom for ballast, were clinker- 
built, and after the models that have 
been handed down from Viking days— 
upeurved stem and stern—carved, deco- 
rated, and gilded. They were gaudily 
painted—green, blue, red, yellow, and the 
rest of the prismatic belt. One could 
easily believe that they would seud pretty 
well, but hardly that they would be the 
best boats in the world to drive by the 
wind in a gale; and looking at the frail 
build of them and then at the jagged 
coast-line all about, one would also pre- 
fer not to be running to harbor in them 
on a black winter’s night. 


Four boats, four men in each, go out 
together for the incoming school. All 
hands are rowing, each with as much as 
he can handle in one long clumsy oar. 
To the man who has no other occupation 
than to curl up in the bow and watch 
them, it seems that they are doing a lot 
of talking for people with business ahead. 

As we near the school, which is com- 
ing on leisurely, with the gulls. still 
circling and screaming above, and every 
now and then diving, arising, and making 
off triumphant, the captain of the ex- 
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pedition — rare-looking enough for a 
Lapp, because of a flowing beard with a 
curl to it—he is probably half Finn—be- 
gins to talk more than all the others to- 
gether. But his speech is to some pur- 
pose—it seems to be orders that he is 
spitting out, for the men change the 
course slightly and row more earnestly 
and with less to say for themselves. 

The net is in the captain’s boat. He 
waves his arm toward one boat, and a 
man in that boat stops rowing and heaves 
the end of a line, which the captain 
makes fast to one corner of the net and 
drops overboard. <A boat to the other 
side of them heaves the end of a line, 
and it likewise is given a corner, as also 
a moment later is the third boat. They 
row farther out then, drawing the net 
after them, and soon it is spread below 
the surface, with each boat making the 
corner of a square that is possibly a hun- 
dred feet on a side. The net itself seems 
to be seventy feet by sixty. 

The fish come on, with everybody 
keeping quiet as they approach. To the 
captain’s orders the boats again change 
direction, holding the corner lines taut 
always. All are rowing hard, and particu- 
larly the crew of the boat to windward, 
Lapps seem not to be of a race of gifted 
oarsmen, and there is an endless amount of 
deep digging and any amount of splash- 
ing. When the fish are almost in the 
right place the mouths of our fishermen 
begin to clench and their breath to come 
hard, for now they must not let the boats 
drift away. 

These seem to be creatures not easily 
startled. Some fish would be off and into 
the wide Atlantic by now, but not these 
gentlemen. They come slowly but cer- 
tainly. In the boats they are trying to 
keep quiet while the fish are getting 
within limits, and beyond the grinding 
of the oar-shafts between the thole- 
pins and the splashing of the blades in 
the water, they are doing pretty well. 
At least they have stopped talking. 

The sei push over the dead-line, and 
the men standing by the corner-lines be- 
gin to get nervous. But not yet. The 
captain warns them with uplifted arm, 
and low words that must be fine oaths 
in Lapp language,—which is not quite 
Norwegian, nor yet Swedish nor Finnish, 
but seemingly flavored with all three. 
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It comes at last—the sharp word of 
command. The front line of the ad- 
vancing ripple is yet some distance from 
the inshore edge of the net, with the 
rear mark of the school above the off- 
shore edge, when the captain gives the 
word. The men seem hardly to have 
waited for him—two men in each boat 
begin to haul, while the others still tug, 
and now more diligently than ever, at 
the oars. 

The hauling continues and the fish are 
crowded into the middle of the net, there- 
by helping out the plans of the fishermen, 
who seem to have them pretty well under 
control, although the sei, at last seeming- 
lv aware of the scheme, are flurrying 
against capture—but flurrying, of course, 
to no purpose, 

When the net is lifted and the fish 
safe aboard two of the boats—and it does 
not take long to gaff them in—the little 
fleet row back rather leisurely to the 
island, where the net is at once taken 
ashore and carried up on the rocks to 
be dried out again. 

The eatch, which must weigh nearly 
a ton, is put into one boat, and, we are 
told, will at onee be taken to Hammerfest 
to market. “ At once ”—the Lapp idea 
of it. They do not leave immediately. 
They are not drivers, these Lapps, and 
there are some little preliminaries. First, 
all hands must repair to the shack and 
have a bite of something to eat after 
that spurt. After toil, food and rest. 
So, with a notion of coffee ahead, the 
five black kettles are raised up and put 
into action, the long hard loaves of bread 
are cut and the butter made ready, with 
the cheese, goat’s and reindeer’s milk, and 
sugar for some, and even canned milk 
for others. Two or three produce a little 
cognac. Each man is his own caterer 
and cook, and they are all busy. The 
drops of sweat are still on their brows 
while they eat, and the lustre of conflict 
vet in their eyes. What internal turmoil 
would be raised in these if they really 
did drive for a few hours after the man- 
ner of some fishermen there is no telling! 
Probably they would go on strike. 





The four who are to take this trip of 
fish to Hammerfest are ready at last. 
It was five in the morning when we left, 
and sailing across the lightly cupping 


waters we were swamped in light. It 
had been broad light of course all night, 
with the sun in the northern sky, but 
now it was more—there was a glow to it. 
The eternal snows on the crests of the 
heights burned under it, and the brown- 
tanned sails of the Finn and Lapp boats 
grew warm under it; the white sails of 
the Russian traders were dazzling; even 
the high-piled lumber on the deck of a 
south-bound tramp threw out a sugges- 
tion of something not on the bills of la- 
ding; and the tourist steamer with her 
glittering flags!—she was freighted with 
dreams. Aboard our boat there was no 
great pressure of business on the way. 
One man steered while the others dress- 
ed fish. It seemed a shame to throw 
heads and intestines into that clean, 
green water, but there was no other place 
to cast them. And so they worked until 
nine o’clock, when we were inside the 
quay and heading for the one particular 
corner that is given over to the Lapps in 
Hammerfest harbor. 

The master of a pole-masted, green- 
painted Russian, a schooner with a green 
hull and blue galley, with the hand of 
a gilded figurehead pointing her course 
and windows looking out astern, made 
an offer for the fish, and soon our fellows 
were hoisting them over the side, where, 
after being weighed in an antiquated 
balance with a twenty-kilogram rock on 
the pan, they were salted on deck, and 
then passed on to be kenched below. 

Ve left them there, but that afternoon 
we met them again. They had been de- 
voting some of the proceeds to seeing 
the town. You can walk the length of 
Hammerfest in five minutes and the 
breadth of it in twenty seconds—it is 
a shelf of a town at the foot of a hill, 
which strangers climb to view the mid- 
night sun, but it is doubtful if these 
Lapps believed the alleged Paris to be a 
circumstance to it. They were coming 
down the main street now, four abreast, 
all drunk and proud of it, and leading 
by a piece of marline a woful-looking 
dog that was keeping as far in their 
wake as he could and not get choked to 
death. Every friend they met was shown 
four fine flasks of cognac, and if he liked 
he could step behind the nearest house 
and have a nip for old acquaintance’ 
sake. For themselves, they cared not for 
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the sheltering house. Hooh! They had 
sold their fish—eight hundred and fifty 
kilos — for sixteen kroner the hundred 
kilo, and they were going to adopt the 
dog and make him happy for life. 
Would their American friends have a lit- 
tle touch under the light of the fine 
sun? Was it not a day for angels to 
be abroad #—oh, most beautiful. 

By and by, with two beaming Lapp 
ladies, also in trousers, tunics, and stuffed 
moccasins, they stopped and had a cup 
of chocolate, a few hard-boiled eggs, some 
cherry lemonade, and sugared bread from 
one of the stout old women who knit socks 
and spread their wares on the tops of dry- 
goods boxes on the street leading down 
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to the Lapp dock. At this time they had 
lost the dog. 

Later, from a store up in the square 
they bought needed rations for the com- 
rades on the island; and yet later, at an 
hour that would be called dark evening 
in zones where the sun sets once a day, 
they collected themselves and sailed away. 
They were happy by then—not a whis- 
per out of them, but all smiles. We 
saluted the single brown square sail of 
their otering as it passed by, and no 
doubt they arrived in due time at the 
little island up in the fiord, to rejoice 
their companions with the commissary 


purchases and what was left of the 


cash receipts. 


The Empty Garden 


BY RICHAR 


ARDEN of Love, t 
The spirit that n 


D ARTHUR 


hy soul is fled, 


iade thee so fair and gay! 


Garden of Eros, dank and dead! 


Dewy daisies, well do ye 


shed 


Tears on this sorrowful morn of May.— 


Garden of Love, thy soul is fled! 


Why do ye bloom on, ros 


Know ye not she has g 


eS red ¢ 


one away ¢ 


Garden of Eros, dank and dead! 


Think ye, foolish flowers 


, to wed 


Yours with her honied breath again? Nay— 


Garden of Love, thy soul is fled! 


Silly birds that her whit 
Why do ve sing? She 


Garden of Eros, dank ar 


O my long-time worship} 
Empty of thee, my lif 


e hand fed, 
» is gone, I say.— 


id dead! 


ed, 


e is a gray 


Garden of love whose soul is fled, 


Garden of Eros, dank ar 


id dead! 
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A REGION UNVISITED BEFORE BY MORTALS 


The Fairy Valley 


BY FLORENCE 


ILE sward was thick-set with vio- 

lets, the bluest she had ever seen. 

Their generous length of stem, 
their luscious color, proved irresistible. 
“Pluck us, my child,” they cried. 

Rue, with a melting heart, dropped 
upon her grass-stained knees and pulled 
as many as her two hands could hold. 
The eastern hill was so high and sheer 
that the sun, as if newly arisen, leaned 
on his elbow and looked at her. The 
greensward, till then in shadow, began 
to shine with dewy cobwebs. The small 
trees near by were draped with a wealth 
of gauzy cart- wheels. A huge spider, 
black and hairy in the centre of his 
castle, wore a not unfriendly aspect, as 
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of a benevolent though ugly old gentle- 
man. Rue regretted her past wrongful 
prejudice against spiders. As she knelt 
there, filling her lap with blue and purple 
violets, there gradually filtered through 
her censciousness the sound of running 
water—a delicate sound, attained to only 
by degrees: sweet purling of a hidden 
brook over a shallow bottom, the spatter 
of miniature waterfalls, the gurgle of 
tiny whirlpools. 

“My Fairy Valley, my Fairy Valley!” 
cried Rue, quite sure that she had 
discovered a region unvisited before 
by mortals. 

Behind that sweep of tenderly purple 
alders the brook lay. She tiptoed across 
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THE FAIRY 


the meadow and gently parted the 
thicket. There lay the brook, dimpling 
demurely, sparkling in the sun, golden- 
brown at the bottom of its deep pools. 
This was not all that Rue saw. A bare- 
foot boy stood on a stone in the middle 
of the ereek. He wore a tasselled cap, be- 
neath which his light hair crisply bushed 
out. Rue was sure that he was the 
counterpart in real life of the boy in a 
certain picture that hung in the guest- 
room. The picture was called “ Cross- 
ing the Brook,” and represented a girl 
bearing a bundle of fagots on her head, 
led across a creek—it was this same one 

by a laughing barefoot boy,—also this 
same one. She had named the boy in the 
picture Lillo. The picture was to her 
romance, mystery, foreign lands, her first 
trip abroad. 

This was certainly Lillo, he of the 
fagots and the timid girl. Every now 
and then he flicked his line over the 
water. When he turned in her direc- 
tion, Rue saw that he had laughing eyes 
and that his smock was open at the 
throat. What liberal-minded great-aunt 
allowed such untrammelled costumes ? 

But where was the timid girl with the 
fagots? Rue pushed her way through 
the tangled bushes and advanced to the 
quiet rim of the stream. A strip of grass 
was green and soft like a lawn. She 
chose the hospitality of a mossy stone 
and sat down. A shaft of sun pierced 
the bushes and lighted her rough bronze 
hair so that each separate hair was bur- 
nished red. She did not know, nor 
would she have eared if she had known, 
that her eyes were purple as the violets 
which she had stuck in her belt, and that 
something of the brook’s ripple and 
golden shadow lingered in her smile. 
She had not reached the fond looking- 
glass age, nor yet the age beyond when 
one finds the aptest mirror in a lover’s 
adoration. All this will come in due 
time: just now she is a rough-and-tumble 
little girl, absorbed in Lillo, and waiting 
breathlessly till he shall turn and see her. 
He whipped the water here and there, 
skilfully avoiding the roof of trees that 
hung over, and playing above the water 
with the delicate hand of a born angler. 
Finally he whistled low,—a sound that 
sent the blood hammering to Rue’s heart, 
so full was that whistle of import, a des- 
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tiny in the balance. Hither and thither 
he let his line run in the water. Now 
and again bubbles came to the surface. 
It was a tremendous moment. 

“ Gee-whiz!” exploded the boy, jerking 
his line up. Lo and behold! a little 
radiant fish dangled there. 

“You've got him!” said Rue, tumbling 
off her stone in a transport. 

At the sound of a girl’s voice the boy 
turned in displeasure. There was Rue, 
violets strewn over her person, her hands 
together, seesawing delightedly on a 
tipsy stone. But the turning cost him 
his fish. Somehow or other, with a sly- 
ness peculiar to the hunted, it perceived 
its opportunity, and with one _ titanic 
effort freed itself of the hook and leaped 
to the water. Boy and fish were sadder 
and wiser. 

“ Gee-whiz!” said the boy, this time in 
a different tone. 

IIe advanced up-stream towards Rue, 
wading knee-deep in the whirlpools with 
beautiful recklessness. His legs made 
enormous splashes. He had seen the girl 
once, but appeared no longer to notice her. 
She was an insignificant incident com- 
pared with a three-quarter-pound trout, 
yet an incident forced to unpleasant 
prominence by her share in the catastro- 
phe. He stole side glances at her out of 
curiosity. Violets and torn apron and 
grass-stained knees and elfin eyes, she 
somehow impressed him as a young fawn 
might have done, something to be caught 
and tamed and taught tricks, with a 
boy’s infinite patience. For boys, theories 
to the contrary, are, when dealing with 
their own, infinitely patient. They have 
almost the patience of animals; and what 
can equal the sublime patience of a cat 
sitting on a stump in the meadow at 
twilight waiting for a field-mouse? Na- 
ture is patient too, biding her time with 
elemental calm. So there we have the 
Three Patiences-—boys, animals, the ele- 
ments. This boy was not interested in 
his womankind, but he was interested in 
the little girl who had lost him his fish. 

“Tt was my fault, wasn’t it?” said Rue, 
taking his glances for reproach, and 
abasing herself with unusual’ humility 
before his noble silence. Humility was 
not ordinarily her réle. 

“T guess it was,” he admitted, dryly; 
then added, with a burst of magnanim- 


— 
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ity: “ But I don’t care. Ive got a pile 
on shore.” 


‘You must be a splendid fisherman !” 
“Oh, fair,” he with 
“T’ve *bout 


breakfast.” 


pretty replied, 


princely modesty. drew in 
eight sine 

“On?” 
pletives, owing to 
allowed 


tion, but this simple word was packed 


Rue’s limited vocabulary of ex- 
pate rnal jurisdiction, 
stronger 


her no expression of 


with feeling. 
“And that ain’t nothing for me,” the 
boy threw out casually. He paused near 


her and bestowed critical attention on 
the lower branches of a young willow. 
Rue quailed at the novelty of his 
speech, iin’t,” also, being a vulgarism 
ternly repressed by the Penrith house- 
hold. But she could not repress a thrill 


of admiration at his emancipated spirit. 
She herself had often longed for 
the freedom that goes with emancipated 
grammar. The boy decided on a particu- 
lar branch and prepared it for a whip. 
Rue folded her hands and bethought her- 
self of an opening to ask him about the 
girl the fagots. It did 
right that the girl and the boy should be 
The boy was immensely ab- 
sorbed in peeling his willow switch. He 
was a comely little lad, with a sunburnt 
face, dazzlingly white teeth when he spoke 
or smiled, laughing gray eyes with inky 


with not seem 


separated. 


lashes, and a pe neral look of alert whole- 
He had a.tassel on his eap, 
the throat, 


someness, 
and his 
showing a skin as fair as a girl’s. 


blouse was open at 

The silence between them was a com- 
fortable one, during which little sparks 
of personality flew back and forth. They 
were getting acquainted just as young 
do, in a better way than by 
One needs no more than to be 


animals 
speech. 
in the same vicinity with a person to feel 
his personality. He sheds it about him, 
as the blind and deaf ean testify. 

‘T'll peel you a whip if you want me 
to,” said the boy, laving aside the one he 
had for himself. He would 
have peeled her six whips if she had 
wanted them, but not to have reserved 
the first one for himself would argue a 
streak of unmanly sentimentalism. Rue 
poked some stones in the bed of the brook 
with a stick she held in her hand. The 


prepared 


water gushed up suffused with mud where 
the pebbles moved. 


The boy liked her 
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way of keeping silent before she spoke. 
Some womankind chatter. 
“Thank you,” said Rue; “I would— 
that is, I should 
She had been carefully reared to the 
difference between would and should, but 


like one very much.” 


at this moment she felt such diserimina- 
regretted her in- 
She redeemed her- 


tions demeaning, and 
stinetive correction. 
self by a plunge: 


“Where is the girl with the fagots?” 

The boy met her purple eyes with 
frank amazement. 

“T don’t know what you’re driving at.” 


The pleasant look of his mouth made his 
brusqueness almost affectionate. 

“T mean ”—Rue was helpless to ex- 
“where is—the girl with the 


plain - 
fagots 4% 

“Tf that’s a conundrum, I give it up.” 
He dropped his eyes half sulkily, sure 
that he was being put to the test and 


adjudged stupid. Like other woman- 
kind, this girl was complex and _ silly 
in conversation. 

“She’s your sister, maybe. I don’t 


know her name.” 
“TIlow happens you know her if you 


don’t know her name?” asked the boy, 
secorning the subterfuge behind which 


this girl retreated. 

“To see her every day. I can’t help 
knowing her, ean I?” pleaded Rue. “ But 
I don’t know her name, because she never 
told me. She can’t talk.” 


“Dumb, eh?” commented the boy, a 


spark of comprehension lighting his 
expression. 
“Of course she’s not dumb!” eried 


Rue, impetuously, frightened at the bare 
possibility. “She often talks to him,— 
to you, I mean. But I the 
picture, so I couldn’t hear what you said 


wasn’t in 


to her.” 

“ Who 
way ?” 

“Why, the girl with the fagots.” 

“What's fagots ?” 

“That's what she has on her head.” 

“T don’t know nothing about bonnets, 
if that’s what fagots is.” 

Both children were thoroughly puzzled, 
one with the other. The boy was shy 
when off his familiar territory. He be- 
gan to grow awkward with this strange 
little girl’s earnest gaze studying his face. 
She was certainly making game of him. 


are you talking about, any- 





















IT WAS A TREMENDOUS MOMENT 


He noticed from the start an affected 
elegance about her language. So he 
thrust the whip into her hands and mur- 
mured something about his dinner hour. 

“Folks ‘ll be lookin’ for me. Here’s 
your whip.” 

Rue meekly received the sleek ivory 
wand, and watched the boy as, his hands 
in his pockets, he strode down the creck. 

“You’re not going to forget your fish, 
are you?” she called after him, in a voice 
choking with emotion. He looked back 
and noted her unsmiling eyes and the 
trembling lip. 

“By jingo! I clean forgot them.” 

He was convinced that she had not 


been making game of him, and pitied 
her for her queer fancies. He whis- 
tled so that she should not know his 
soft feelings. 

“ Aren’t you Lillo?” she asked, a sob 
in her voice, but made bold because of 
his whistle. She knew she had com- 
mitted some grievous fault, and that the 
whistle meant condoning. 

“Maybe I am and maybe I’m not,” he 
said, diplomatically, resolved to be drawn 
into no more tangles. 

Rue considered it best to-pursue the 
unfortunate subject no longer. There 
might be reasons of state involved in 
Lillo’s concealment of his identity. She 
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could imagine them. There had been oc- 
casions when she herself had found it 
inconvenient to be known as Dr. Pen- 
rith’s kin. 

The two conversed on various topics 
for a while, exchanging experiences on 
the finding of birds’ nests and squirrels’ 
hoards, on the disgustingness of fractions 
and long division, on the pleasures of the 
field and the tedium of company dinners, 
on all which topies they found themselves 
at one. 

“Say! seems ’s if [Td known you 
long time,” exclaimed the boy. “ Ain’t 
it funny ?” 

“T knew you were Lillo right away,” 
Rue was encouraged to respond. “ But 
[I should think she’d be awful lonely 
without you.” 

“Who the dickens—” 

“ The—the—girl- tue had it on the 
tip of her tongue to finish with that 
fatal phrase, “the girl with the fagots,” 
but happily desisted. 

“We ain’t got any girl, if that’s what 
you mean,” answered the boy. “ Me and 
mother just cooks it up anyhow, when 
she doesn’t forget or go skallyragging off 
somewheres with Him.” 

The boy scowled at the mention of 
ITim, and his tone grew sinister. 

“You don’t like Him, do you?” asked 
Rue, sympathetieally. 

“ Not one little bit, you bet !” 

Rue instantly appropriated this choice 
bit of phraseology for future use. 

“ Tlow does He look 2?” 

“Just now He’s black, with eyes that 
stick out, and he’s clawy all over.” 

Rue’s previous notions were quite up- 
set by this word-picture: “Oh, it’s a 
beetle, you mean, a kind of June-bug. Is 
vour mother a Rue hesitated at the 
long word, which she felt sure, from past 
experiences when she frightened other 
children by her strange vocabulary, would 
stamp her as pariah—* Ts your mother a— 
entomologer? They’re people that collect 
crawlers and fliers and arrange them on 
pins to frighten silly ladies.” 

She added this interpretation with 
modesty, so as to disguise the shameful 
burden of her learning. The boy spread 
himself full length on the grass and 
laughed. He rolled over, his face to the 
ground, and laughed more. He flung his 
heels skyward and laughed a third trans- 


port. When he resumed a normal pos- 
ture, Rue stood with her back to him, her 
face buried in her apron, crying. 

“T wasn’t laughing at nothing,” said 
the boy, crossly, in an excess of contri- 
tion. “I often do that, in pleasant 
weather particularly.” 

Rue peeked at him around the corner 
of her apron: 

“Oh! I thought maybe you were 
laughing—at me.” 

“At you!” His voice was loud with 
hypocrisy. 

“About the entomologer and_ the 
bugs.” 

The boy’s penitential sobriety suffered 
a moment’s collapse. “You see,” he 
smiled. “it’s a man I was talking of, 
but he is uncommonly like a_ beetle. 
Good glory!” 

This time Rue laughed with him. 

“ TIe’s not your father ?” 

“ Not on your life! I never saw my 
father. Mother’s a singer, you know. I 
don’t see her often, either.” 

“Oh, is your mother a singer? She 
must be awful good,—most as good as 
a minister.” 

The boy’s dazzling teeth showed again. 

“T don’t know much about ministers. 
Neither does mother.” 

“What? Doesn’t she sing in church 
on Sundays ?” 

The concept “singer” in Rue’s mind 
was a lady with staring daisies in her 
hat, who opened her mouth very wide 
for the hymns and stood on the or- 
gan’s right. 

“ No,” said the boy, a hint of real man- 
liness in his grave regard. “ My mother 
doesn’t sing in church on Sundays. She 
used to, but longer ago than I ean re- 
member. What does she do? She does 
the cireuits, and sometimes she gets on in 
musical companies for the road.” 

He was quite aware that Rue would 
not understand him. 

“But she’s very good to me. She lets 
me live where I please.” 

“Where you please! Anywhere in the 
whole wide world!” 

An amazing jumble of bewitching geo- 
graphical names filled Rue’s imagination. 

“There’s far Cathay, and Lapland, 
where they have the lovely nights, and 
India’s coral strand, and a green isle in 
the sea, love,” she crooned. 
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“ | don’t know about them places,” said 
the boy. 
A hundred fragments from her poets 
came to the child’s mind. 
here! Why 


what 


“And you're just living 
don’t 
out of all the intoxicating geography of 
romance, would be her choice? “ Thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 


you live in—in” country, 


in Vallombrosa ” floated into her memory 

“in Vallombrosa ?” 

“Ts it near here?” asked the boy. “ It 
sounds like comic opera.” 

“ It 
indignantly. 
Mr. Milton. He was blind. ‘ Thick as 
fallen Vallombrosa.’ Doesn't 
it sound peaceful and golden, with lovely 
rustly leaves in all the woods? I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit if you could walk 


said Rue, 
though, by 


isn’t ecomie anything,” 
“It’s a 


epic, 


leaves in 


in them up to your waist.” 

“That would be bully. Do you sup- 
pose there are heaps of nuts there?” 

“ Oh yes, of course,” Rue boldly ven- 
tured. “Chestnuts and hickory-nuts and 
butternuts—and lots of other kinds of 
nuts I have forgotten. Oh yes, and— 


“Candied apple, quince and plum and 
gourd 

With jellies smoother than the creamy 
curd 


The boy licked his lips appreciatively. 

“T guess UII have to take a trip there.” 

“Let with you,” said Rue, 
all eagerness. 

“ Are you sure about the name?” 

“Vallombrosa. I’m sure it must be a 
real place, for it’s in a book. Grand- 
father had me learn pages and pages by 


me go 


heart. It’s almost like the Bible. It 
must be true.” 

“T have a railway guide at home. I'll 
look it up,” said the boy. 

“When shall we start ?” 

“T must tell mother about it first. 
Maybe she’d like to go with us. My mo- 
ther isn’t very well this summer. That’s 
why she has the bungalow and me 


with her.” 

“T’m sure she’d like Vallombrosa,” said 
Rue, earnestly. “I don’t know much 
about mothers, for I never had one, but 
in books they are lovely.” 

The boy was silent, twisting grasses 
around his finger. They still sat by the 
brook, on two stones side by side. The 
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boy dabbled his feet in the water, bur- 


rowing little holes with his toes in 
the good mud. Rue’s gaze was fixed 
on his face. She was thinking about 
his mother. He knew it and was 


made uncomfortable. 

“Shall I learn you how to whistle on 
a grass?” he demanded, bluntly. 

“T know how, thank you,” she answer- 
ed a little haughtily, her lids still level 
on his face. 

He flushed. 

“7a 


bet you can’t do it as loud as 
me. What are you looking at me like 
that for?” 
“T’m not looking at you.” 
“What are you looking at?” 
“ Your mother.” 
“Jerush!” The boy jumped to his 


feet and looked behind. A startled gray 
squirrel clutched its breast dramatically, 
and then flattened itself barklike on 
the overhanging limb. It arranged its 
tail symmetrically along the ridge of its 
back and awaited developments. 

“She’s not there at all,” said the boy. 

“ But I can tell you how she looks,” re- 
plied the girl. “ She has a laughing, ery- 
ing face, and hair like the Lady of Sha- 
lott’s, in coils and eurlicues. What 
color? Oh, I don’t know that. I only 
see the shape it makes, big twisted vines 
around her head.” 

“ What makes you talk like that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rue, her vision 


escaping from her. “I felt it in my 
fingers. You know sometimes I have 


queer dreams in my fingers.” 

“ Crazy!” 

“Yes, my fingers dance and want to do 
things. Then if I run quick and get 
some putty, they make shapes for me. I 
don’t make the shapes. My fingers do. 
My fingers have eyes and ears and are 


just like people.” 


The boy’s inky-lashed gray eyes had a 
fascinating way of crinkling up as he 
smiled and listened. Rue’s autobiograph- 
ical reminiscences became more vivid 
and correspondingly less truthful with 
this bright glance feathering upon her. 
The boy became fired with desire for 
empirical demonstration. He was most 


assiduous in providing her with the best 
quality possible of mud from the brook’s 
bed and mixing it with sand, according 
to her delighted directions. 


Rue showed 
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THE FAIRY 


herself a true genius in being fastidious 
as to conditions. “ Everything must be 
just right,” she assured her slave, “ or 
my fingers won’t do it.” 

“Mighty perticklar, ain’t they?” he 
said, admiringly. He regarded with re- 
spect her small mud-stained hands. 

“Nobody ean look but myself,” she 
said with an air of being the mouthpiece 
of royalty. The boy had worn on his 
face the expression of an audience be- 
fore the first curtain goes up. It quickly 
changed to the expression after the an- 
nouncement that the prima donna has a 
slight cold and will not appear. 

“ Aw, come off!” he pleaded; but Rue’s 
face did not relent. 

“You must go away. Still farther! 
Where I can’t see you. Ill eall you when 
I’m ready.” 

The boy hid himself behind a bush. 

“Turry up. This is like being out in 
proverbs,” he called, and then trembled, 
lest even that voeal proof of his nearness 
should release the spell. 

After a time he was summoned. 

“Why, it’s a fish,—the very fish I lost! 
Bully for you! Look at them fins and 
the teenty scales, as natural as life. It 
was curved just like that, too, when it 
bounced back into the water. Jerush! 
*twas a pity I let that fellow go.” 

The verisimilitude of Rue’s image re- 
awakenéd his grief at his recent be- 
reavement. Rue rose and stamped her 
fish into shapelessness again. 

“ Good glory! What are you doing?” 

“T hate them after they’re finished,” 
she said. 

“Tt seems wicked,” the boy meditated. 

“T know it. Sometimes they beg me 
to let them live. But it was only a mud 
fish. I suppose if I were Jesus I could 
have said to that fish, Arise, take up thy 
bed, O fish, and swim! and he would have 
done it verily. It sounds sort of funny, 
doesn’t it? but He wouldn’t have told the 
fish to walk, would He?” 

The boy was not good at philosophiz- 
ing, so Rue proceeded : 

“ Arise, O brother, swim. And the lit- 
tle fish would have obeyed.” 

“T suppose so,” said the boy, petrified 
by the theological turn the discussion had 
taken. He began to feel empty. “Say! 
talkin’ of fish, ain’t you hungry? I’m 
hollow through and through.” 
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Rue felt under her apron before she 
ventured a statement. 

“So am I,” she declared; “ I’m thin as 
an apron on the clothes-line.” 

They both exulted over this simile and 
proceeded to lay plans for a banquet. 

“Tet’s you and me build a_ fire, 
and then we won’t have to go home 
for dinner.” 

“T hate napkins and waiting for des 
sert,” assented Rue. 

“We don’t have napkins much in the 
bungalow, and we eat dessert at any 
time. Often we eat it first, and some- 
times when there isn’t any we have sher- 
bet for breakfast instead.” 

“Oh, how nice! Your mother mustn't 
be very much grown up,” exclaimed Rue. 
“ Great-aunt Serena has white curls, and 
never unfolds her handkerchief till on 
the way home from church. When does 
your mother unfold hers? I like to un- 
fold mine in sermon-time, for it gives me 
something to do. Aunt Serena says it’s 
a mussy habit. I'd rather be mussy than 
be fussy, wouldn’t you?” 

“You go and hunt up some brush 
for the fire while I clean the fish,” said 
Lillo. “Then Ill show you how to fry 
trout, eh?” 

Rue was acquiescence itself in the pres- 
ence of masculine decision. She liked 
to be ordered about by the sparkling 
eray eyes. 

“Do you like timothy-grass ends? I 
think they’re delicious. We'll have them 
for asparagus.” 

“They’re not very substantial, are 
they?” said the boy, devouring at one un- 
wsthetie bite the whole sheaf of tender 
white ends she displayed in her hands. 
“ But they'll do for a nibble.” 

“Sorrel is good,” said Rue, “but you 
ean’t have any of it now. This is salad. 
It comes after the fish.” 

Thus had Aunt Serena’s teaching not 
fallen wholly on stony ground. Various 
other condiments, herbaceous or rooty 
in character, were added to the repast. 

“Here’s cigarettes for the finish,” said 
wicked Lillo, plucking a handful of those 
everlasting-flowers known to children as 
Indian tobacco. They were fragrant and 
budded brown. 

“T don’t know how to smoke,” said 
Rue, regretfully, “but I think I could 
learn.” 
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Such docility was worthy of a better 
Why would it not be well, Rue, 
to cultivate such a frame of mind when 
good Aunt Serena labors with you over 
the quilting-work, or grandfather demon- 
the the subjunctive 
mood in Latin. 

I could have brought a whole bag of 
Rue. The 
was pathetic, as reminiscences are apt 
to be. 

“Why the dickens didn’t you?” 


cause, 


strates beauty of 


“ 


cookies,” said reminiscence 


“T was too busy getting away to 
think of them,” and the reason was 
satisfactory to them both. “ Besides 


that, I might have dropped them cross- 
ing the humps.” 
You could have picked them up.” 

“They would been rather 
muddy.” 

“Pooh!” Lillo eurled his lip at the 
effete delicacy that found such adjuncts 
mud untastable. Rue 
hastened to redeem herself in his eyes. 

“We could have eaten off the muddy 
places first. I sometimes do that. But 
mind. Justine would have cried 
even longer if I had taken the cookies.” 

The thought of Justine and of the piti- 
ful pigtails brought a shadow to Rue’s 
merry face. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Lillo, in 
his usual abruptly tender voice. 

Rue was thinking of the retributive 
It was, through life, 
characteristic of her that her most joyous 
hours were pricked with remorse. The sun 
was swinging round to touch one of his 
afternoon hills, and the shadows of the 
trees went the other way. As they lunch- 
ed together there was little need for 
conversation, but occasionally Rue es- 
sayed one of the morning phrases that 
had fallen lightly from Lillo’s lips, and 
found that the planets still took their 
and the earth remained un- 
shaken. Lapses from grammar that had 
been represented to her as dangerous pit- 
falls, and that, accordingly, she had come 
to regard as voleanic craters yawning for 
the unwary, seemed to bring about no 
perceptible result on the face of nature. 
Once Lillo had repressed a_ singular 
smile when she punctuated a particular- 
ly enjoyable trout tail with: 

“Glorious goodness! What charming 
tails trouts do have!” 


have 


as clean swamp 


never 


red glow of sunset. 


courses 
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Two goldfinches alighted on a branch 
near them, and putting their hills to- 
gether, cooed and whispered in a manner 
peculiar to goldfinches in May-time. 

“Whispering in ain’t po- 
lite,” giggled the boy, feathering up his 
eyes at Rue. 

“TLet’s us whisper too,” gig 
dropping a mysterious sound 


company 


giggled Rue, 
into Lil- 
lo’s ear. 

She knew no more than he what she 
purred into his ear, but it was enough to 
set them both off into orgies of laughter. 
They laughed so long that the tears ran 
down their faces, and Lillo had to aban- 
don an unusually choice combination of 
sorrel, watercress, and trout that was on 
its way to his mouth. It was a grievous 
over which both of them made 
lamentation. Then Rue choked over a 
bone, and when this was 
averted they were 


ness again. 


k SS, 


catastrophe 
reduced to serious- 
Meanwhile the goldfinches, 
through some dainty bird-whimsy, had 
selected a different branch a few yards 
away, on which they continued their 
pretty philandering. 

“Them’s wild canary-birds,” said the 
boy, instructively. “Tl catch one for 
you, if you say so.” 

This generous, though rash, offer being 
declined by Rue, Lillo’s dexterity was 
not put to so severe a test. After they 
had consumed the eight trout, fins, tails, 
and all, as well as samples of all the 
young green things about, known in na- 
ture’s kitchen-garden for children, they 
washed their hands in the running 
stream and walked out to the sunny 
violet-meadow. 

A certain coldness crept between them 
as the necessity for home-going threat- 
ened. There is always a mauvais quart 
Wheure after a too-sudden intimacy. 
People ought to take wing and fly away 
at the flood-tide of emotion, as birds 
do, instead of stuttering on each oth- 
er’s thresholds. 

“Maybe I’d better pick some more 
violets,” said Rue, with a virtuous face, 
addressing the meadow at large. 

Lillo sat down near by and found it 
immensely important to make a thorough 
overhauling of his many pockets. He as- 


sorted with some due pride his varied 
possessions, making neat piles of them 
on the grass before relegating them again 
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to the unclassified obscurity of his inner 
raiment. There were marbles, jack- 
knives in numerous retrograde stages of 
usefulness, a compass, trout-flies of his 


own design and vastly superior to any on 


the market. These last were tangled up 
with extra line, sinkers, and fish-hooks, 
with an ancient piece of doughnut and a 
petrified segment of orange. During the 
interesting process of disentangling, 
Lillo glanced from time to time at Rue, 
hoping she would notice the multitude 
and the subtle charm of his personal es- 
tate. In vain. Her sordid gaze was bent 
on violets, of which she had already an 


enormous quantity—almost enough for 
a church wedding and a dozen brides- 
maids. She had left them behind her in 
purple heaps, marking her progress across 
the field. 

“Do you reckon to carry the whole 
meadow home with you?” asked the boy, 
bitterly, his insulted still 
spread out between his feet. 

“T’ve only got about a quarter done,” 
answered Rue, despairingly. 

“Better rest!” Lillo made a place for 
her where she could hardly fail to view 
He would have died 
sall her attention to them. 


possessions 


his possessions. 


rather than 
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“Awful lot of 
took prompt occasion to say. 


rubbish, ain’t 


“You don’t have to earry it, do you?” 


asked Rue, sympathetically. “ You could 


bury some of it, or we could have a 
bonfire.” 


The 


no bounds. 


boy’s pent-up indignation knew 


He spluttered inarticulate 
rury. 
‘ B-b-b-bury! 


bonfire out of them!” 


B-b-b-burn! Have a 
His outstretched 
astounded forefinger seemed to indicate 
no less a pile than the Taj Mahal or the 
United States After 
minutes of silence, he 


Treasury. some 
outraged 
quered himself to say: “ You’re a girl. 
You don’t know no better.” 

The futile 
feminine intelligence 


con- 


character of 
itself. 
No one but Lillo can appreciate the mag- 
nificenece of his absolution, but Rue, to 
this day, is ignorant of the gross offence 
for which granted absolution. 
It was, however, inconvenient to harbor 


flimsy and 


reasserted 


she was 
resentment too long, for the possessions 
were yet to be shown off. 

“ What are those little red boxes ?” 
Rue, pointing timidly. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“On that piece of gray cloth, there.” 

“Tf you mean on my handkerchief,” 
said Lillo, haughtily, “those are car- 
tridge-boxes. They belong to my Win- 


said 


chester.” 

This all Greek to Rue, but 
she hesitated to press for an explana- 
tion, so excruciating had been the re- 
cent erisis. 

ass They’ll kill at a hundred rods,” added 
Lillo, sternly. 


seemed 


“Oh, merey!” exclaimed Rue, feebly. 
“ Are they killing anything now?” 

She withdrew her gingham skirts from 
the neighborhood of the sanguinary iittle 
red boxes. 

“Of course not, when I left my shot- 
gun at home,” replied he of the weapon. 
The pitiful ignorance of the girl began 
to percolate gently through his conscious- 
His mood changed. He took keen 


pleasure in imparting information. It 


ness. 


it?” he 





was as minute as her understanding al- 
lowed: .22 Shorts and the virtues of 
patent jack-knives were pass-words to a 
new kind of converse. All of a sudden 
a church clock tolled four. 
It was a dreadful accusing toll. They 
tore themselves apart. 


somewhere 


“T’ve got to go,” exclaimed Rue. 

The boy did not demur, but filled her 
lap with the wilted violets she had pluck- 
ed an hour before. 

“ Where do you live?” he asked. 

“ Over the 
down.” 


there, where sun will go 

As far as the little girl was concerned, 
she might hundred miles 
from home, so unloecalized had been her 
wanderings. That is the recipe for ro- 
not to know when or where. If 
the hour strikes or the landmark points 
the way, romance has fled. 

Back again over the northern hill Rue 
climbed, following her own trail home. 
Below her, just through the wood of the 
woolly ferns, lay a familiar road with 
houses she knew well. But she might 
have been in far Cathay for all that 
quiet road—a tactful road never betray- 
At the top of the hill 
she turned and looked back. There stood 
Lillo, gathering together his possessions 
in the lap of the Fairy Valley. He 
was not looking at her. Of course he 
would look in a moment. Yes, he saw 
her now. 

“ What’s your name?” he shouted. 

“Rue,” she called back. Children 
think nothing of shouting from hill-top 
to hill-top. I have heard wraths and 
hallooed spaces with no 
diminishment of intensity. In fact, such 
outdoor intimacies seem to gain an Ho- 


have been a 


mance, 


ing its presence. 


loves across 


meric greatness with the interval of 
acres between. 
“Vallombrosa, was it?” he boomed. 


“ We won’t forget.” 

“ Vallombrosa,” she clarionetted. 

“ Good-by, Rue!” 

The name_ reverberated from the 
northern hill and died softly a lingering 
death in the wood of the woolly ferns. 




















Judgment 


BY ALICE BROWN 


PART Ill 


Vv 
HEN Hannah came in with a 
lamp to offer the guest some 
possible service, Helen lay on 

one of the two little beds, and Jane Har- 
ding was holding her down, with blankets 
over her. The woman shuddered from 
head to foot. In a mechanical zeal, she 
drew the blankets tighter. 

“T guess [ve killed her,” she said, 
conversationally. 

Then Rosamond, curious over Helen’s 
delay, came idling in. She gave a cry, 
and ran to the bedside. Jane Harding 
was turning slowly about, demanding of 
Hannah, who did not notice her, 

“You see if I’m afire anywheres.” 

Hannah cast a comprehensive look at 
the charred room, and set down her 
lamp. Her face was gray under its 
sea tan. 

“She has burned to death!” called 
Rosamond, piercingly. “She is dead.” 

“You go to the head o’ the sullar 
stairs,” said Hannah to Jane Harding. 
“ Get that can of olive-oil.” 

Jane Harding turned and took two 
steps. Her face writhed, and she stum- 
bled. Rosamond cried out again: 

“Her feet! her feet! Don’t you see? 
She is burned too. Where is it? Let 
me go.” As she spoke, she ran, and in a 
moment she was back again. 

Jane Harding crawled into the nearest 
chair, and set her teeth upon her pain. 
Hannah and Rosamond worked together 
over Helen, with delicate touches agoniz- 
ing to their own sick apprehension. 
When they had finished, they turned to 
Mrs. Harding. She met their glance. 

“No,” she said, stolidly. “Tl do up 
my own feet. I’ve got to wait a spell. 
You let me be.” 

Hannah took no notice; she knelt and 
began her ministration, and the woman 
yielded to her. Once she moaned when 


a hurt touched her too nearly, and at 
that, or summoned by the pain that had 
engulfed her, Helen’s eyes came open. 
She tried to grasp at Rosamond’s dress, 
but both her hands were bandaged and 
their use failed her. Her eyes besought 
the girl. 

“ Rosamond,” 
ise me.” 


she whispered. “ Prom- 


Rosamond bent to her. 

“Promise not to leave me. Stay here 
by me. Look at me. Don’t look at any- 
thing else.” Her own inward vision was 
on the letters as she had seen them last. 

“Yes, yes,” said Rosamond. “i 
promise.” 

“But perhaps they were burned up,” 
wandered Helen. “ Rosamond, were they 
burned ?” 

“ What, dearest, what ?” 

“ Never mind, child, never mind, Stay 
here by me.” 

“Tm goin’ to undress you,” said 
Hannah to Jane Harding, “an’ git you 
into the bed in t’other room. I can 
earry ye.” 

“No! no!” eried Helen, “ not in there! 
She must not leave this room.” 

“T shall set here,” said Jane Harding, 
immovably; but Hannah fell upon her 
and ‘tripped her clothes away from her. 
She was the stronger. She dropped 
Helen’s nightgown over the woman’s 
shoulders, and then raised her and laid 
her in the other bed. Helen was hold- 
ing Rosamond’s gaze with her constrain- 
ing eyes. 

“ Promise,” she whispered. 

Rosamond put her lips to Helen’s 
cheek. 

“Promise you won’t go over there to 
her, nor listen to what she tells you. 
Promise, Rosamond !” 

“T promise,” said the girl again. To 
her terrified sense this was only a sad 
part of pain’s delirium. 
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“ 


said Jane 
the 


You pick up them letters,” 
Harding to Hannah, busy 
broken glass. 

Rosamond sprang to help, but Helen’s 


with 


ery arrested her: 

“ Rosamond, stay here with me!” 

Then Hannah gathered up the letters, 
and Jane Harding, rising on her elbow, 
watched, to keep the tally of them. 

Tie the 
“There’s my hair-string on the bureau. 
Now you put ’em under my pillow.” 

IIannah slipped the letters under the 
pillow, and the woman lay back and 
closed her eyes. When Hannah left the 
room for a moment, Rosamond followed 
and stayed her in the hall. The girl had 
the distended eyes of fear. 

“She will die,” she shuddered. “ She 
will die. Hannah, we are all alone here, 
and we can’t save her.” 

“ We've saved her so fur,” said Hannah, 
“When it’s daylight, Il! git 
that woman doctor over beyond.” 


“em,” woman commanded. 


grimly. 


You can’t cross the causeway.” 
Hannah left the words unanswered, and 
went about her business swiftly. Rosa- 
mond stole in and sat down by Helen’s 
bed. The room had suddenly a most 
solemn look. There were the two white 
beds, and the two bodies on them, in un- 
natural outline. Helen 
moaned a little, and then caught herself 
to silence; but Jane Harding lay quite 
still. Even the sound of her breathing 
had been subdued to an uncanny blank. 
Then Hannah came back, and all night 
she went to and fro in a merciful tend- 
ance that seemed to do no good. Helen, 
as the hours wore on, drifted into a state 
that, to the outward eye, was a delirium. 
To her, conscious of herself, it was an 
exaltation over pain. Her bodily hurts 
stung her like an ever-present fire, but 
some part of her seemed to rise and float 
suspended in the upper air, conscious of 
the pangs of earth and yet victorious over 
them. The fire enwrapped her like a man- 
tle, but the “ Fire Charm” sang in her 
ears, translating pain into pain’s angel. 
It told her why the thing had happened. 
Like an echo of Elizabeth’s prophecy, it 
came upon her that she was suffering this 
for John Markham’s sake, and immedi- 
ately it was good to her. He had done 


Once or twice 


the deeds which his bodily eyes urged 
him to accomplish for the benefit of 
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the earthly polity, and she in the body 
expiated them. He had ignored the great 
counsellors that stand above 
bend the mortal life to other uses, and 
she was the vicarious sacrifice, to balance 
all the pain attendant on his word. The 
body did not seem to her so unimportant 
was the creature 


sense to 


as it had sometimes. It 
standing in the breach, and allowed, most 
mercifully, to do the will of souls. She 
had but two wishes now: to save her hus- 
band and to save Rosamond; and pain 
seemed to be the road by which 
travelled. The girl sat beside her, a fig- 
ure in pathetic readiness, like one who 
stills her breath in loving dread. 


oo Helen, 


she 


“ Rosamond,” whispered from 
an ebbing wave of anguish. 

The girl bent swiftly over her. 

“Drink this, dear,” implored. 
“ Drink this.” 

“No. Rosamond, I may not live.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, steadfastly; “ you 
will live.” But her own heart constricted 
in sad confirmation. 

“Tt may not be best. We must wish 
for what is best. But I must not leave 
things half done. Rosamond, Kent is 
coming.” The words failed her, and her 
mind floated. That still figure in the 
other bed seemed, to her exalted fancy, 
to rise and stand between hope and 
her. She clung to her purpose, and came 
back. “ The powers of heaven are strong- 
er than the powers of hell,” she mur- 
“ Rosamond, we must face sin, 


We 


she 


mured. 
our own sin, the sin of other people. 
must not let it conquer us.” 

“No,” said the girl, with the same 
quietude, risen to combat pain’s delir- 
ium. “ No.” 

“Bend lower,” said Helen. “ Listen.” 
Helen thought the figure in the other bed 
was rising on its elbow, to listen also, 
and her whisper was almost inaudible. 
“You will forgive him anything?” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “ yes!” not know- 
ing what she promised. “ But there is 
nothing to forgive.” 

“We must be merciful,” said Helen. 
“ Remember that. We must be merciful.” 

There was a movement from the other 
bed, and Rosamond rose instinctively to 
answer it; but Helen, seeing her, cried out, 

“No! no! Stay here by me.” 

Then Hannah came and gave Jane 
Harding water; and Rosamond stayed. 
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When the morning broke, the storm 
was over, the spring sun riding in a 
windy sky. The world glittered; the 
only sign of what had gone was the cry- 
ing of the sea. The light struck too opu- 
lently into white faces, and Rosamond, 
with the signs of last night’s terror still 
about her, sat by Helen’s bedside and 
served her when she might. Hannah, 
without, called her, and she obeyed, to 
find the woman blown from the wind, 
with wet wisps of hair across her face, 
hurrying into dry clothes. 

“T’ve got the woman doctor,” said 
Hannah. “They'll bring her round 
t’other side in a bo’t. An’ I’ve had ’em 
telephone Elizabeth.” 

“ How did you cross the cassy ?” 


“T don’t know. Now I'll feed the 
critters.” 
The woman doctor came. She was 


young, with the gray hair of overwork,— 
calm in the possession of new know- 
ledge and reverent of the old earth 
legends her country birth had taught her. 
To Helen, this was another ministering 
spirit which could do no good. Yet, as 
her floating mind assured her, when she 
could arrest it for a moment in its strange 
vibrations, nothing mattered while Jane 
Harding lay, a silent outline, staring at 
the wall. 

With the next train, came down Eliza- 
beth. Rosamond looked up at her, with 
a quiver on her face, and then, surrender- 
ing her post, crept out of the room. 

“She must go back to town,” said 
Helen, instantly. “Bess, stoop down 
here. Send her back.” 

“Yes, she shall go,” said Bess. “I'll 
tell her so. I’m going to do a lot of 
things. It isn’t wise for you and Mrs. 
Harding to be here together.” How they 
had come together she did not know. 
Hannah, down-stairs, had told her the 
woman’s name. “I ean roll your bed 
through the doorway—” 

“No! no!” The red came into Helen’s 
face. Her eyes were instantly distraught. 
“Bess, you must mind me. You must 
listen. If she is here, I can keep watch 
of her. If you take her somewhere else, 
she will see Rosamond.” 

“T won’t allow it. Rosamond shall be 
sent home.” 

Helen’s voice sank to a lower whisper. 
“She would follow. She would get up 
Von. CVIL—No. 641.—91 
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and walk on those burned feet, but what 


she’d follow. Do nothing, nothing, Bess, 
till Kent is here.” 
“Helen, we must have a nurse. We 


must have a doctor down from town.” 

Helen moved under her coverings. 
She seemed to be struggling to loose her- 
self. Fear was in her face and a de- 
spairing strength. 

“T eannot, Bess,” she said. “I can- 
not. They would make me do things. 
They would not understand when I said 
she must be here. Why, you trust Doc- 
tor Susan! We've always trusted her. 
And you must take care of us, you and 
Hannah, just till Kent comes home.” 

Fear got hold of Elizabeth also, but 
only for Helen in her fevered state. 

“Be quiet, dear,” she begged 
“Yes, till Kent comes home.” 

As soon as possible she slipped down- 
stairs to Rosamond. The girl stood by 
the fire, in a wan seclusion, thinking. 


her. 


“T’ve telegraphed my father,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“She will not live,” responded Rosa- 
mond, her lips shuddering upon the 
words. 

“T don’t know. But she sha’n’t be 


terrified to death. Rosamond, we’ve got 
to face the music.” 

Rosamond made no answer. Beside 
Elizabeth, hot with determination, red- 
dened from the air, she was the ghostly 
image of a girl. 

“We can’t refuse to face things,” 
Elizabeth, whipping up her courage in a 
despairing burst. “ Rosamond—” and 
then she knew she could not tell her, and 
ended weakly: “She wants you to go 
back to town.” 

“T sha’n’t go back.” Rosamond had 
seated herself and was brooding over the 
fire. “TI shall telegraph mamma. Do 
you think I could leave Helen Mark- 
ham lying there like that? No, I shall 
not go back.” 

“Tt will trouble Helen.” 

“Very well, then, she needn’t see me. 
I’ll stay down here. But I sha’n’t go back 
to town.” 

“ Rosamond,” essayed Elizabeth again, 
“if any one should give you evidence— 
papers—that were damaging to Kent, 
what would you do with them ?” 

The girl turned upon her in a rush of 
feeling that brought back her color. 


said 
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“ Daiiiaging to Kent?’ she repeated. 
“To Kent?’ 


“Yes. Proof that he had done a great 
wrong. Long ago, Rosamond, long ago! 


If the papers were laid in your hand, 
what would you do with them?” 

The girl stood looking at her, pale now, 
Her nostrils trembled. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “ One of two 
things. I should throw them into the 
fire, or give them to Kent. Where are 
those papers?” But before Elizabeth 
could answer, she went on in a proud 
haste: “ Whatever they say, they prove 
nothing. Nothing to me, There 
is something wrong. I have known it 
since yesterday. Your mother knows it. 
But I refuse it. If he wished to tell me 
himself, I should refuse’it. That’s all. 
Not a word about Kent, not a word!” 

Elizabeth walked away to the win- 
dow and looked dimly at the glittering 
day. She came back and held out her 
strong hand. 

“You are as gallant as Helen Mark- 
ham,” she muttered. “I can’t say more 
than that.” 

Rosamond was trembling, but she gave 
her hand. 

“Suppose I told you myself, Rosa- 
mond ?” 

“T should refuse to listen.” 

The hand-clasp broke because they were 
too moved to keep it. 

“As to what you call evidence,” said 
Rosamond, “if it can be used against 
him, he and I must face that together. 
But don’t act as if I were the world 
outside of him. Bess, I am—I shall 
be—” She paused upon the words and 
could not form them; but Elizabeth 
knew, and silently said them for her in an 
equal reverence. 

Rosamond would not go home. She 
telegraphed for news of her mother, and 
having had a reassuring answer, took up 
her post outside the sick-room door, to go 
on Helen asked for her, and 
when she was told the girl would not 
come in, was comforted. Yet not al- 
together: for now she was losing sway 
over her sick mind, and she saw the 
wraith of Rosamond at her bedside. And 
always when the girl appeared, a voice 
seemed to salute her: Jane Harding call- 
ing grimly, “I want my just dues.” 

At the end of the third day, a soft 


and fiery-eyed. 


Bess. 


errands. 
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spring night with a moist wind blowing, 
Elizabeth was alone down-stairs by the 
fire, her tired body gratefully relaxed. 
She was not needed, for the moment; her 
watch came later. There was a sound of 
wheels, and then a step she knew. The 
front door opened, and a man walked in 
upon her: John Markham, jaded, worn by 
haste, after his journey from the West. 
Elizabeth rose, and the unwilling pride 
she had in him sprang up, and with quick 
blood brought some confidence to life in 
her. Their likeness and unlikeness al- 
ways strove together in her thought of 
him, and while she raged against him, 
she adored him. He was of the heroic 
mould, his head and profile of the states- 
man type. His eyes were deep, lighted 
by a glance that probed and sometimes 
slew. One person it caressed. His mouth 
was dauntless and his chin obstinate. As 
he stood before her, he seemed to pale 


and weaken. Dread ran over him in 
a shiver. 

“How is it, Bess?” he asked. His 
voice was unfamiliar to her with its 


touch of tears. 

“She is—” 

“Ts she alive, Bess ?” 

“Yes, father, she is alive. Sit down.” 

His body swayed a little under the 
wave of hope. 

“T must go to her.” He was pull- 
ing off his coat mechanically, and she 
helped him. 

“You can’t for a little.” She spoke 
the more gently as his fear became ap- 
parent. “The doctor is there. She and 
Hannah are attending to her wounds.” 

He winced. 

“Tt got into the papers,” he said, in a 
voice unlike John Markham’s. “ Only, it 
said you were both burned. I read it on 
the train.” 

“T know. That came from Hannah’s 
telephoning me at the settlement. A 
newspaper woman happened to be there 
yesterday—” 

He interrupted her. 

“ Where is she hurt? How much?” 

“You must have something to eat, 
father.” 

“No! no! How much is she burned?” 

“A good deal on her body, her arms, 
her hands. It didn’t touch her face.” 

“ Her hands!” he groaned. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it. 


She 
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got a chill that day. Now it may be 
pneumonia.” 

Long as Elizabeth had studied her 
father, she did not know him. Because 
he dealt hard blows, she thought he had 
the fibre to withstand them. Therefore 
innocently she became his judgment. Old 
John Markham had not forborne to 
strike, and even his daughter need not 
spare him. She had returned, with him, 
to the Hebraic law. 

“How did she get a chill?” he asked, 
with knitted brows. “ Why is she down 
here ?” 

“You know almost as much as I do. 
Helen wrote you about the woman that 
threatened Kent—” 

His frown deepened. This was the ju- 
dicial look he kept to bend upon a slip- 
shod world. 

“Tt is somehow connected with that,” 
Elizabeth went on. “ Rosamond March 
and Jane Harding came down here to- 
gether. Helen followed them, and since 
the fire she won’t let the woman leave 
her sight. She is afraid to trust her. 
The woman’s feet are burned; but that 
makes no difference. She doesn’t seem 
to be Jane Harding now, to Helen. She 
is a spirit, a sort of devil. There they lie 
in the east chamber. The woman never 
speaks. She is terrifying Helen to death. 
Yet if we separate them, it will frighten 
her the more. It will be a shock she can’t 
recover from.” 

“T must go up.” He was out of his 
chair, and Elizabeth rose and put a hand 
upon his arm. : 

“You can’t go up. Not yet. Wait till 
the doctor’s through.” 

He sat down again, and watched the 
stairs. 

“The woman must be moved into 
another room,” said he. “™That’s the 
first thing.” 

“Father, you can’t do that. It’s a 
foolish situation, but it’s real.” She was 
standing over him, as strong as he, in- 
stinet with his own spirit. “ Father, look 
here! Do you think I’m a womanish 
creature, given to theories, hysterics ?” 

He glanced at her absently. His mind 
was all with Helen; but the girl’s de- 
termination compelled him, and he an- 
swered, “ No.” 

“Then you’d better heed me when I 
tell you to deal with this gently, or you'll 


murder Helen. You’ll sacrifice her, as 
you always have done.” 

“ Sacrifice Helen!” The man awoke, 
shocked from his intrenched security. In 
his silent heart, Helen, he knew, was the 
one creature who had from him contin- 
ued worship, unfailing tenderness. 

“Don’t you know you have sacrificed 
Helen? She has been the bleeding vic- 
tim you’ve kept nailed to crosses all 
your life.” 

Her blood was hot against him. In 
their old estrangement she had _ been, 
after the first, as silent to him as he had 
been to her, their warfare encrusted 
under the cold habit of like natures; 
but now, in her championship of the wo- 
man whom she loved, in her own way, as 
broodingly as he did, she began as if she 
were reading from the book of the law. 
This was the law as she translated it. 

“T can’t have you go down to your 
grave blind and deaf, as you’ve been liv- 
ing. You are a hard man. They told 
you so last week in Cincinnati, when you 
went there to meet the delegates of the 
union. One of them said you were just, 
and that old man, the one that lost his 
place for disrespect, what did he say? 
He told the truth, because you forced 
him to it. ‘You are a hard man, John 
Markham.’ He dared to say it. It was 
true. You are a hard man.” 

John Markham sat staring at the fire. 
Silence was the habit of his life, save 
when the moment came to smite. But 
thinking of the strike, new weariness 
crept upon his face. Those weeks of 
warfare in the West had taken something 
out of him. The things men had said to 
him had scored him deep. He had bled 
when they had taken his honesty and 
twisted it, he felt, into another guise. 

“You have been hard to people al- 
ways: in the world and here at home. 
You were like iron to Kent. No wonder 
he went to the devil. He’d have stayed 
there longer but for Helen. That sweet 
soul wouldn’t let him. There she was 
praying for him to come back, and there 
were you letting him crawl back by him- 
self. You were inhuman to the Landors. 
To me—we won’t talk about that. And 
every time Helen, with that divine in- 
stinct of hers, knew you were belaboring 
backs, and she crept between and took 
the blows herself. Powers of heaven and 
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earth! sometimes I wake at night and 
see that woman bleeding from the hurts 
you deal her when you think you’re doing 
God service.” 

Markham had not moved. His 
face was fixed not so much in pain as in 
the mask of a man who has it to con- 
ceal. Never had his daughter so resem- 
bled him. The frenzy of tongues had 
come upon her, and stirred her as he 
sometimes was moved, to break habitual 
calm and hur! straight talk he meant to 
back by Her moment had come 
and she was using it, yet with no thought 
of personal vengeance. She was defend- 
ing Helen, and through Helen the man 
loved her—-John Markham in his 
shell. She dared not trust him 
through these doubtful issues, unless he 
should be armed with mercy. 
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“ Somebody got to snatch you 
back from making more mistakes. You 
mean ta be just, and you are cruel. 


Look at this case of Kent. You refused 
it. ‘He must take the consequences of 
his own You that. Then 
you stood aside.” 

“Tt was simply blackmail.” 

“Tt was, and it should have been dealt 
with by a man who knows the world— 
not by Helen. She has only one court 
of appeal—the will of God. I like to 
see the will of God work through a court 
of law. Think how futile the whole 
thing has been,—a plot out of a play. 
A woman slanders Kent. Helen—and I, 
too, because I’m nothing but a woman— 
believes the slander. Life isn’t melo- 
drama. Why didn’t you grapple with 
the thing, and turn it inside out, and 
worry it with your teeth, and toss it 
into the gutter? Where was your jus- 
tice then ?”’ 

“The story was quite true. 
years ago. Kent told me.” 

Her young radiance faded and the hope 
in her died down. 

“ Why did he tell you?” she demanded. 

“Tt was when Helen was sick and 
wanted him to come home. He wouldn’t 
enter my house unless I knew.” There 
was pride in his voice over his son’s 
despairing honesty. Elizabeth detected 
it there, and, in her fierce way, loved 
them both. 

“You let him come!” she said, re- 
joicingly. 
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“T looked into the case myself,” he 
said, repudiating praise. “I found he 
was supporting the woman in her last 
illness. He was working hard.” 

“Was that when he drove the express- 
wagon and let us think he was insane 
to do it ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And now, after you had watched him 
through that fight, you stand aside to let 


Rosamond—the girl he loves—get the 
rest of his punishment! Well, Helen 
wouldn’t stand aside. She can’t. If any- 


thing is wounded, there she is with salves 
and bandages. She goes round doing 
her divine, futile things when you might 
prevent the hurts she tries to heal. And 
then she pays, she pays, John Markham.” 

Unconsciously she used the name she 
saw in the newspapers and heard from 
the mouths of men when they held him 
up to praise and blame. “And after 
all,” she said, “ after all your deifying of 
justice, you know nothing whatever about 
it. You think it is a chariot rolling on 
and on; it’s a kind of pendulum that 
swings back and forth and hits and 
hurts. It has done that lots of times, 
but every time it strikes Helen, because 
she stands in the breach.” 

His eyes were on the stairs, watching 
for the signal; but he listened. She got 
up and walked the floor. 

“T don’t know why I feel such cham- 
pionship of Helen. Yes, I do. Because 
she won’t let anybody but the powers of 
heaven champion her, and they don’t 
seem to do it. Justice! yes, you’ve got 
it. I never saw anything like the ex- 
quisite cleverness of it. A _ delicate 
spiritual judgment you wouldn’t have 
seen, yon wouldn’t have felt. Those re- 
venges have been coming for years, but 
you never knew them. It takes a crude, 
big force like this to assault you. Fire, 
wounds, pain: here they are, and they’ve 
attacked Helen.” 

John Markham sat absolutely still. 
He scarcely breathed; to Elizabeth, 
caught up in the chariot of revolt, he 
hardly seemed to hear; and so-in her rage 
she gave her coursers rein, speaking to 
herself rather than to him. He roused 
himself and startled her. 

“ Bess,” he said, “ you talk about Kent 
and the Landors. Your name came in 
there. When have I injured you?” For 
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John Markham to own that he had 
wronged any one was strange. But 
nothing seemed unusual to the girl in 
this moment of sorrow’s exaltation, with 
Helen prone up-stairs, slain in a futile 
battle. She answered simply, 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“T don’t know, Bess. I don’t know.” 

She flashed at him: “ You must have 
known. Because I didn’t talk about it, 
do you think I didn’t:see? It isn’t my 
way to talk, except once in a thousand 
years. This is one of the times. I’ve 
been pretty still till now.” 

There was the closing of a door 
above, and again he watched the stairs. 
No one came. 

“ What have I done?” he asked, in a 
direct simplicity. 

“You did nothing to me personally. 
The blow hit me because it fell on people 
that were mine. You ruined the Lan- 
dors. You hurt me through Graham 
Landor, as Helen would be hurt if a 
man ruined you.” 

He made a gesture of the hand. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, bitterly. 
You mean they deserved to be ruined. 
They did—Graham’s father did. But 
even old Tom Landor could have been 
treated like a human being. You did 
it like a god—a god demanding sacrifice. 
You smote them hip and thigh, and when 
they went down, you turned your atten- 
tion to some other part of the battle-field 
and looked for more to smite. It isn’t 
your acts I complain of, father. It’s your 
spirit. You think you wield the sword 
of God. Perhaps you do, but you’re a 
wasteful swordsman. You cut off more 
than one head at a blow.” 

“Graham Landor!” he repeated. The 
words had a wondering sound. He had 
weighed the young man, and found him 
by tradition and heredity unsuited to the 
market-place. Here in his house was 
Graham Landor quite another person: a 
human thing for whom another creature 
had been agonizing. 

“Why do you act as if you didn’t 
know?’ she cried, beyond herself. “ You 
knew it at the time. We had some talks 
together. Do you remember how Helen 
used to look when you and I came away 
from our duels in the library, two Mark- 
hams pitted in open field, one as bad as 
the other? Ido. I remember it.” 


“ 


“1 know ”"—his words labored, but he 
went on evenly—*I know you blamed 
me about Landor. But that was at first. 
I thought you accepted my estimate of 
the case. I thought what you felt was 
natural, quite natural; it was the revolt 
of youth.” 

“Do you think I should ever have 
given up Graham Landor if he hadn't 
given up me? You struck at his pride, 
and he forsook us all. Why, you thought 
Graham Landor wasn’t fit to enter your 
house! I have sometimes thought he 
didn’t consider a woman of your blood 
fit to marry. If he had—if he had come 
to me—” She stopped, and her face 
flamed in the completed answer. “ Why 
did you think I left your house, father?” 
she added, in a cumulative passion. 
“ Why ?” 

“You were very wilful,” he began, as 
if it were a simple statement he had long 
ago accepted. 

“T was wilful, but I left it for two 
reasons. One was that we were killing 
Helen, you and I, with that warfare be- 
tween us. The other was that if Gra- 
ham Landor wasn’t fit to eat your bread, 
I wouldn’t eat it. That awful partisan- 
ship of women had come up in me—the 
kind that makes Helen feel she can twist 
the laws of the universe and weave them 
into a coat of mail for you. There are 
some things you don’t know, John Mark- 
ham, about the way women care for men. 
Learn them. They'll make you humble.” 

He was humble then, not before her, 
but in the face of unknown things. He 
got up from his chair and stood, bent a 
little, an older man. 

“Bess,” he said. Then he stopped. 
All the sickness of his heart rose in the 
cry, “I must go up there.” In his trouble 
the universe seemed to have forsaken 
him. Some uncomprehended law he had 
innocently awakened had spread a pall 
between him and the soul in whom he had 
his refuge. He was an inarticulate crea- 
ture. Not even to himself could he trans- 
late the bond between him and the wo- 
man up-stairs; but she was the intimate 
substance of him, the sanctuary where he 
withdrew, the one still spot in the fluent 
scheme of things. She seemed to be ebb- 
ing away from him, drawn by the forces 
over which he had no power, and this 
young voice was showing him how he 
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had ignorantly evoked the forces where 
they slept. The room was dark before 
him. Familiar outlines swam in it. The 
world he had always dominated refused 
his tyranny. Elizabeth, recalled to the 
sight of him, returned quickly to her 
normal self. 

“You can go up,” she said. “ The doc- 
tor is in the back hall talking with Han- 
nah. I hear them. Go up, father. Or 
shall I go and prepare Helen ?” 

He shook his head. Helen had no need 
to be prepared. They both knew that. 
He was immediate to her needs, like air 
and sun. Elizabeth watched him walking 
heavily from the room, and it came upon 
her that if Helen died, he would be 
broken by his grief. The greater powers 
of life would be upon him at a bound. 
The spiritual universe of which he took 
no account, save in the abstract honesties 
that govern life, would crush him. It 
would be a collision of two worlds, and 
John Markham, the speck clinging to 
habitable fact, would be ground to atoms. 
A woman’s answering pity woke in her. 

“Father,” she cried, “ I’m sorry!” 

He looked back at her and smiled a 
little, to reassure her. His face grew 
sweet, as it did for Helen under the soft- 
ening of great love. 

“Never mind, Bess,” he said, in the 
tone she fancied she had heard him use 
when she was little. “ Never mind.” 

Then he began to climb the stairs. 

Elizabeth went back and stood there 
by the fire. She was a woman of sturdy 
strength, but she was trembling. Re- 
morse had hold of her, and, at one leap, 
her mind reversed its warfare to crush 
her in an equal blame. She smiled with 
a humorous scorn cf herself and her own 
action. This was life’s irony, as she had 
mixed the cup. Here was old John Mark- 
ham wounded in the moment of his grief 
because he had tried unjustly to serve 
judgment; and it was John Mark- 
ham’s daughter who had smitten him, 
from the very rage for justice he had be- 
queathed her. Only in her it was dif- 
ferent: justice mingled with some other 
quality of equal potency. This was the 
hot impulse which had caused her own 
mother to rage against him and urge him, 
unwittingly, to a more rigorous will. It 
came upon her, with a sudden awe over 
the uncomprehended ways of life, that 


Helen had been, after all, the only one to 
understand him wholly. She had believed 
against belief. She had stood aside, not 
questioning him, but setting the power 
of her spirit against the hurtling of 
his deeds. 

Elizabeth, pacing back and forth, call- 
ed upon her own soul to come forth for 
judgment. In the process of enlighten- 
ing him she had illuminated herself. She 
had judged, justly perhaps, but too pas- 
sionately; like him, she had acted upon 
the fruits of her own judgment, and like 
him she had not remembered mercy. The 
one desire she had in mind, that of pre- 
paring him to see Helen without destroy- 
ing the delicate balance of life forces by 
some crude denial—that, possibly, she 
had accomplished. But what she had 
indubitably done was to inflict on him a 
lifelong hurt. If Helen were to die, he 
would bear a double agony in the memory 
of words that could not be unsaid. 

Tears sprang hotly to her eyes. Wo- 
man’s pity rose in her, bidding her spare, 
and not to smite. She walked the floor 
swiftly in new longing to wipe away pain, 
however justly suffered, to bring sleep to 
all eyes, and softness to the pillowed head. 

Agai1 there was a step on the veranda, 
and some one at the door. She brushed 
her tears away, and went hurriedly, to 
forestall the knocker’s clang. Opening 
the door, sweet spring air blew in on 
her, as if in prophecy. And at the in- 
stant all omens were fulfilled: there stood 
Graham Landor. 

VE 

Neither of them spoke, in that first 
instant, and Elizabeth, without a wel- 
coming gesture, stood with her hand 
upon the door. 

“Well, Bess,” said Landor,« finally, 
“don’t you think I might come in ?”’ 

Recalled to ordinary courtesies, she 
stepped aside, and he followed her into 
the hall. There he stood, hat in hand, 
regarding her. After the silence of their 
separation, no speech was ready. Gra- 
ham began: 7 

“ How do I look, Bess?” 

“You look—just the same.” Her low 
voice trembled and made the words less 
cool. If her heart had been allowed to 
answer, it would have told him he looked 
older, more worn, but dearer; a thousand 
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times the man he promised to be, even in 
those beloved days. 

“No! no! I mean now, after this trip 
down from town. Do I strike you as a 
chap that’s been through something ?” 

“You look tired.” 

“T ought to look blasted to the bone. 
For I’ve had a shock. I saw Mrs. Mark- 
ham had been in an accident here, and 
you, Bess, too. Then I seized my hat, 
and ran for the train, and you meet me 
at the door. Do you call that a shock, 
Bess Markham? Do you?” 

“Helen is hurt. She is very ill—” 

Her voice failed her because she was 
at once aware that there were tears in 
his eyes, and that he was laboring under 
the feeling he seemed to flout. She un- 
derstood suddenly that not even Helen 
Markham’s hurt had called him down 
here. It was she. Landor was pulling off 
his coat with an absorbed quietude, at 
the same time getting his emotions under 
sway. He rubbed his hands and held them 
to the blaze, though the night was a 
warm one, and the hall fire had been 
lighted chiefly for its company. 

“Come into the library,” said Eliza- 
beth. “ Father is up-stairs.” 

“You sent for him? What about the 
strike ?” 

“T haven’t asked him.” 

There was a knock at the outer door, 
and Landor opened it. It was a mes- 
senger from the village with a telegram 
for John Markham. 

“ They’ve begun to come,” said Eliza- 
beth, laying it on the table while Landor 
signed for her. “They follow father 
round in flocks. Come into the library.” 

It was at once quite natural to be sit- 
ting in a room again with him, talking 
in the habit of civilized intercourse; yet 
for years her heart had cried for him, 
like one of the delights of life, withheld 
for reasons. 

“T want to know about Mrs. Mark- 
ham—” he began. 

She had not the heart to tell that story, 
and gave him the bare truth of it, touch- 
ing lightly on details. One fact only 
mattered: Helen was very ill. 

“We must send for a nurse,” she 
added. 

“ Why didn’t you do it at once?” 

“T can’t tell you now. Helen had 
fancies.” 


Then they were silent, and suddenly 
Landor laughed a little. 

“ What is it?’ asked Elizabeth. 

“Tm thinking how queer it is, how the 
barriers of life break down. I should 
have said I wouldn’t enter your father’s 
house, nor eat at his table; and I’ve in- 
vaded two of his houses within a fort- 
night, and one of those times I broke 
bread with his wife. And now I’m going 
to make love to his daughter.” 

“Graham!” she started up, and the fa- 
miliar name came sharply. 

Landor shook his head musingly, and 
would not look at her. At the moment 
he could not. He had endured too much 
on the journey down. Elizabeth Mark- 
ham, he thought, had been hurt, and he 
should reach her in the midst of tragic 
suffering; but seeing her strong and fair, 
in untouched sanity, he found the reac- 
tion hard to meet. 

“You see, Bess,” he said, reflectively, 
“T’ve been a fool. I cut your father be- 
cause he blackened mine. I suppose I’ve 
been suffering a fever of shame all these 
years, at having my rascally blood ana- 
lyzed and named. So I wouldn’t come 
near you. And the minute a lying news- 
paper tells me Bess Markham’s hurt, I 
see that nothing under the sun but Bess 
Markham has much bigness to it. Look 
at me, Bess, look at me!” 

She did look at him, paling under the 
challenge, her spirit meeting his. Gra- 
ham Landor here in the flesh, laying 
bonds upon her, was a different matter 
from the man haunting her woman’s 
dreams. The wholesome strength in her 
defied and beckoned him. She forgot 
Helen, as he, in his absorption, had ig- 
nored her. 

“You see,” said Landor, his thought 
laboring within him, “ we’ve got to make 
it go somehow.” 

“ What ?” 

“T am frightfully poor, dear. I make 
money, but I have to pay it atl away. 
That you wouldn’t mind. If I could coax 
you to come with me, you’d live meagrely 
for the sake of me, wouldn’t you, Bess?” 

She did not answer, but, smiling ten- 
derly, smoothed her gown where it fell in 
stiff folds suited to its serviceable weave. 
She was bringing testimony from her own 
plain living at the settlement, to show 
him luxury had long been over for her. 
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“T suppose I’ve been eaten up by 
pride,” said Landor, wonderingly. “ It’s 
the reaction from my father’s downfall. 
And I’ve lost you. That’s a 
judgment on me for my pride. It’s a 
merey you didn’t go and marry some 
other fellow that prized you more than 
trumpery name and reputation. You'll 
name, Your 

But you’ve got to, 


years of 


have to Bess. 

father won’t approve. 

haven’t you?” 
Involuntarily she rose, and he stood 


carry my 


also. They faced each other in a chal- 
lenge more significant than soft ac- 
knowledgments. Landor had kept his 


purpose behind its mask of light interpre- 
tation; but now it shook him and he 
looked his love. 

“ Bess,” said he, “you do like me? 
Don’t you like me?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a 
“T like you.” 

“T couldn’t help believing it. I knew 
that, years ago. If I’d kept myself in 
your mind, maybe by now you would 
have loved me. But give me a chance, 
dear. Let me take back tracks and 
try again.” 

Quick avowals were at her lips, ready 
to meet him with an equal honesty; but 
she heard John Markham coming down 
the stairs. 

“My father!” she said, and Landor 
straightened, and drew his brows to- 
gether. It was difficult to modify his 
habit of regarding himself as a man 
Markham might endorse on _ business 
grounds, but not good enough to court 
his daughter. But, as he saw at once, 
with a surprise beguiling him to sym- 


low tone, 


pathetic interest, John Markham was 
altered. The haggard face drooped 


heavily, and he walked like a man uncer- 
tain of his way. Elizabeth was at his 
side in quick solicitude. 

“ Have you seen her, father?” 

He shook his head. Then the words 
interpreted his dull look. 

“T have been sitting by her. 
not know me.” 

“You have a telegram,” she said, and 
brought it to him. 

He opened it indifferently, and then 
laid it by. He had apparently not noticed 
Landor, and the other man stood waiting, 
in a grave concern. He was sharing, 


She does 


through memory and anticipation, the 
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trouble of the house. His own claims 
were in abeyance. Now Markham became 
aware of him. He looked at him for an 
instant, through his mists of trouble, and 
then as keenly at Elizabeth. He took a 


step toward Landor, and held out his 
hand. Graham started, as he gave his 
own. His forehead crimsoned. In some 


uncomprehended way it seemed as if John 
Markham had accepted him. 

“Tf another message comes,” said 
Markham to Elizabeth, “keep the boy. 
There will be an answer.” He went out 
of the room, and they heard his hopeless 
step climbing the stairs. 

Outside Helen’s door Hannah met him, 
in a pitiful encouragement. 

“She'll know ye now. You go right 
in. She seems to be herself.” 

He stole softly in, but Helen heard 
him. Her eyes were startling in the pal- 
lor of her face. They held a rapture be- 
yond any even he had wakened there. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “you came 
home!” 

He bent to kiss her, and then it swept 
upon him, in a melting pity, that she 
could not move to meet him. She in- 
terpreted his thought. 

“My hands are burned, dear,” 
whispered. “ Shall you care?” 

Tears were on his cheeks. 

“T care because you have been hurt.” 

“But not because they won’t be pretty 
any more! I knew it. Besides—I am 
not going to live. Dear, don’t look like 
that. I’ve got to pay the price.” 

In her light-headed grasp at reason, 
he seemed to be himself, and yet also 
a creature of her dreams. Tangible 
enough to comfort her, he was really 
spirit, a being to whom, in the acute 
mental life she felt, she might speak 
without disguise. It was even unneces- 
sary to spare him hurt, as if they were 
still subject to the incidents of flesh. In 
her stress of mind, Jane Harding dwin- 
dled and was lost. Terror lest the silent 
creature at her side should hear her, 
merged into the necessity to speak and 
let the outcome justify itself: 

Meantime Jane Harding lay there as 
she had through interminable hours. She 
had accepted food from Hannah because 
she must; but she had not spoken. 

“T have had dreams,” said Helen. 
“They were about life and death. I see 


she 
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But if one of us dies, 
it will make atonement. Now, listen. 
If I die, you will do anything I ask.” 

He bent his head upon her pillow and 
his cheek wet hers. 


There has been 


I must die. 
wrong done, dear! 


so 


“Live, Helen!” he besought her,— 
“live! I will do everything if you 


will live.” 

“There are a great many things. 
must listen. 
Harding.” 

In his absorption he had taken the 
woman for granted, like a crude fact 
in the room’s furnishing; but Helen 
turned her head slightly, and his eyes 
followed hers. The head upon the oth- 
er pillow stirred. Jane Harding, too, 
was listening. 

“T understand her now,” said Helen. 
“She has done wrong, but it is because 
life has starved her out. She wants life, 
dear. You must send her to Brazil.” 

This was nothing but delirium to him, 
and he soothed her with a gentle acqui- 
escence; but Jane Harding’s head moved 
upon its pillow. 

“T have talked to Graham Landor,” 
said Helen. “He will tell you. But you 
must be the one, dear. You must do it 
all. Our debts to human creatures, they 
must all be paid. And paid in kindness, 
dear, in love—nobody must call to us 
again without our answering.” 

“You must not talk,” he said, in the 
commonplace of the sick-room. But she 
seemed neither wilful nor excited: only 
most urgently resolved. 

“T must talk,” she answered. “ There 
may not be much time. Graham Landor, 
too, dear. He is in love with 
They must marry. They might be as 
happy as we have been. You must stand 
by them. 

“ Rosamond—” she turned again, in 
brief uneasiness, her glance upon the 
other bed, and for the moment her voice 
lowered. “Iam afraid I can’t save Rosa- 
mond. I don’t know how. Only protect 
her from Jane Harding until Kent comes 
home. Then she must meet it, with him 
to help her. But stand by them, dear. 
Promise you’ll stand by.” 

He promised, his lips upon her ban- 
daged wrist. Her trouble seemed at once 
to clear away. She smiled at him, offer- 
ing him the worship of her eyes. 
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“ Now I can be glad you’ve come,” she 
said. “I’ve learned so many things out 
of all this. One is about pain. It is one 
of the ways of life. We must bless it, 
and not shrink from it. But we must 
save other people. We must make the 
mistakes that come from love—not that 
other kind.” She stopped to smile at 
him with a radiance beyond any he had 
ever seen in her. “ This is my will,” she 
said, with a little low laugh. “I am 
leaving love to all the world. You will 
administer it for me. You will divide 


my goods; that was all I had—love. But 
it’s enough.” 
Then she wandered off into happy 


fantasy, and Hannah touched him on 
the sleeve. 

“Tt’s a telegram,” she whispered, when 
he had followed her outside. “The boy 
is waiting.” — 

Elizabeth, at the foot of the stairs, 
stood holding his message, and he read 
it as he had the other one, and crumpled 
it in his hand. He halted there a mo- 
ment, beating his fingers on the balus- 
trade, and presently, recalling himself 
with a breath, he walked into the library 
where Landor waited. John Markham 
went up to him as if he, being a man, 
stood for the world’s tribunal. In that 
last hour Markham had lived out his 
middle life and stumbled upon age. He 
looked as if all the wholesome usages 
of being were alien to him, even food 
and sleep. 

“They are wiring their conditions,” he 
said, abruptly. 

“The strikers?” 

“Yes. They have withdrawn two 
points out of three. If I hold on, they 
will withdraw them all.” 

Elizabeth had come near, her eyes 
lighted, her cheeks aflame. 

“The conditions are just, father,” she 
said. “ You know it.” 

“They are all just,” said John Mark- 
ham, stolidly; “ but they can’t force me.” 

“Tt isn’t they that force you—” she 
began, but his face eut short the words. 
He had lifted it in terrible questioning 
to the unseen powers above. The hand 
that had created, and now held him, was 
omnipotent. He was an atom; he must 
find his place. 

“No,” he said, “they are not forcing 
me. It is something else.” 
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He took a pencil from his pocket and 
wrote a message. “Call the boy,” he 
bade Elizabeth, and gave it to her. He 
turned to Landor. “ The strike is off,” 
he said. “Wire it for your morn- 
ing’s issue.” 

The spirit of the market-place came 
upon Landor, and he set down his mes- 
sage. When the boy had gone, Markham, 
brooding by the fire, looked indifferently 
into the two moved young faces. He 
smiled, yet without hope. 

“Tt was too late, wasn’t it?’ he said 
to Elizabeth. 

“What is too late, father?” she asked 
him, gently. 

He did not answer, but his thought 
had been that he was behindhand with 
his sacrifice. Now at last the Hebrew 
God was angry, and do what he might he 
could not buy off Helen. 

Landor was speaking to him: 

“T intended to cross to Footbridge 
and take the midnight train; but per- 
haps you'll let me stay and sit about till 
morning. You may need things done.” 

Elizabeth’s face brightened, and John 
Markham answered neutrally: “It’s all 
one to me. Bess can decide.” 

Elizabeth went up-stairs to begin her 
watch, and the two men were left alone. 
They sat on either side of the cold hearth, 
and Landor, with a thought of Mark- 
ham’s comfort, lighted a match and laid 
it to the wood. 

“May 1?’ he asked, and Markham 
nodded. 

Then they stretched their feet to the 
blaze and mused, each on his own road. 

“ Things come too late,” Markham said, 
abruptly. 

“Not everything,” answered the other 
man, in sudden thought of Bess. 

“They come too late.” Markham 
roused himself. He wished to make his 
sacrifice in haste, even though it could 
not avail. “There is something about 
this woman,” he added,—“ sending her 
to Brazil.” 

“ Yes; Mrs. Markham spoke to me. She 
was very keen about it; she almost in- 
fected me. But it’s a good deal to risk.” 

“T risk it,” said Markham. “ Give her 
money. Let her see the world. Pension 
her for life. If that is what God wants, 
let God have it.” He spoke bitterly, and 
Landor looked at him in wonder. 


There was a sound of draperies at the 
door, and they both came to their feet at 
sight of Rosamond. She stood there, 
wistful, sad, and with the rosiness of 
sleep upon her. She had lain down early 
to get her rest, and was up now, to take 
her place in service. Her warm white 
dress clung about her, and the wide 
sleeves fell to her knees. With her loosen- 
ed hair and grieving look, she was a pic- 
ture of sweet childhood, not yet come to 
ripening, but with sorrow thrust upon it 
unprepared. After the first word of sur- 
prise, she came forward and shook hands 
with them. She looked at Markham ques- 
tioningly. He nodded. 

“Yes,” said he. “I have seen her. 
There is no change.” 

Tle paused, and Landor, hearing Eliza- 
beth come down the stairs, went out into 
the hall to meet her. There they talked 
a moment, and sat down together while 
she gave him urgent errands to be done 
in town. 

As soon as he had left the room, Rosa- 
mond turned eagerly to Markham. 

“This is my first happy minute,” she 
said. “It is because you’ve come. She 
won’t die now. She can’t; you will hold 
her back.” 

He smiled sadly at her. 

“ How can I hold her back?” he asked. 
“Tt is too late, Rosamond. I came too 
late.” 

Her face, with its young beauty, ar- 
rested him because it seemed like Hel- 
en’s. There was no resemblance, yet the 
same spirit was there: the rapturous 
straining after something ineffable, un- 
seen. Unimaginative as he was, it be- 
came apparent to him that the trans- 
forming veil was what these women were 
accustomed to call love—the consecra- 
tion to something not themselves. 

“T know she can be saved,” she told 
him swiftly, “because if I were sick— 
even like that—and Kent came, he could 
save me. And it isn’t that she is burned 
so badly—Mr. Markham, I saw her hands 
when Hannah dressed them. They’re not 
going to be disfigured as you think.—Ah, 
don’t! don’t let me hurt you so!” 

He turned away from her, to rest his 
forehead on the mantel, and stood there 
breathing heavily. 

“Tt’s not even that she’s so ill,” she 
went on. “That could be met. She has 
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lots of strength. It’s that something ter- 
rifies her. You'll find out about it. You'll 
set her mind at rest.” 

Immediately some new understanding 
awoke and took possession of him; it 
pointed out the simplest way to go. He 
raised himself and took her hands in his. 

“ Rosamond,” he said, “I know what 
terrifies her. Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Markham, yes.” 

“Tt is about Kent.” 

Pride flamed in her face, but he would 
not heed it. 

“You must be a woman, Rosamond,” 
he said. “ Listen to me exactly as you 
would to Kent. I am going to do what 
he left undone. Will you listen?” 

“Yes,” she said, coldly, “I will listen.” 

“There has been a great wrong in 
Kent’s life. He should have told you—” 

“ He tried to tell me. I forbade him.” 

“ That was a mistake. It proves so.” 

“ Then let him tell me when he comes.” 

“T shall tell you now. There was a 
wrong done—there was a woman—” 

She looked him in the eyes; her own 
glance quivered, but it did not falter. 

“Was Kent cruel to her?” she asked, 
steadily. “ Did he desert her?” 

“He stayed by her—always while she 
needed him.” 

She pulled her hand from his and 
turned away from him, to take long, hur- 
rying steps across the room. In a mo- 
ment she was back again; her face was 
wild with tears. 

“T must know,” she said—“I must 
know it all. Because I must do what 
there is to do. I must give up—every- 
thing.” Her wounded soul had turned 
from Kent himself; it was not possible, 
in that sharp moment, to think of his 
life and hers together in an equal flow. 
But all her spiritual allegiance made her 
demand the right of expiation. Mark- 
ham spoke simply out of the sorrow that 
was upon him: for her, for Helen, and 
for Kent, who bruised the thing he would 
have cherished. 

“ Rosamond, the woman died.” 

She sat down in a low chair and leaned 
forward, her arms in their long drapery 
upon her knees. Her hair fell about 
her. She was an image of immortal grief. 

He waited in the hopeless certainty of 
losing her, through this new coil of 
trouble that had befallen his house. She 


rose and came to him, her wet face 
quivering under a piteous smile. 

“Ts that what troubles Helen?” she 
asked. “Was she afraid I should find 
out? Afraid I shall blame him, judge 
him? Why, Ill tell her! ‘ Neither death 
nor life,—that was what she said the 
other night,—‘nor principalities nor 
powers,—-Mr. Markham!” She _ spoke 
with the mature dignity newly born in 
her. “ Kent is just the same to me as ”— 
she paused and her voice broke—* as you 
are to Helen Markham. All except the 
years. And those are coming.” She went 
softly, in swift rush, up-stairs to Helen. 

But no one could disturb Helen, even 
for her mind’s assuaging. The doctor 
came back, and stayed till morning, and 
she and Hannah watched together. John 
Markham sat outside the door and wait- 
ed, with bowed head, and Landor, below- 
stairs, brooded by the fire and felt once 
more at home because he was under 
the same roof with Bess. At dawn the 
doctor went, and Hannah laid a hand on 
John Markham’s shoulder, where he sat 
on guard. He stood up, ready. 

“Tas it come?” he asked. 

“Go in an’ set a spell,” said Hannah. 
Her tired face wore the mother-look. She 
felt as if she had been carrying Helen 
in her arms all night, and every part of 
her ached from that upholding. “ You'll 
do more than any doctor.” 

Helen’s eyes were on him as he entered. 
They were sane and sweet. 

“Tow good it is!” she said. 

“ What, dearest ?” 

“To have you here. I wish I didn’t 
have to die.” 

“ Why do you say you have to die?” 

“To make things straight. No, I 
don’t want to die. Id rather live, if 
things could be made straight.” 

Jane Harding had risen in her bed. 
She sat there in the unlovely disorder 
left her by the night. Her face was 
yellow, and her straight black hair, 
confined .in braids pathetically small, 
intensified her meagreness. John Mark- 
ham, for the first time, looked at her. 
She recalled him, with a shock, to the 
tragic meaning of her presence here. 
Yet no one had seen Jane Harding as 
he saw her then; her face had aged and 
softened under pain and the suspense 
lived through in lonely hours. 
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“You let me speak,” said she. 

Helen turned her head, and Markham 
held up his hand to keep the woman 
silent. But Helen answered gently: 

“Yes, Mrs. Harding. This is my 
husband. You remember.” 

Jane Harding had thrust her hand 
under the pillow, and now she brought 
it forth, the letters in her knotted fingers. 

“Here!” She held them out to Mark- 
ham, and he rose and took them. “ You 
ean give ’em back to Kent,” she said. 
“You can put ’em in the fire. That’s 
all there is about it.” 

Rosamond appeared softly at the door. 
Now she was at Helen’s bedside in her 
white dress and with the night’s know- 
ledge on her altered face: John Mark- 
ham, with a glance at her, walked out of 
the room, the letters in his hand, and 
Rosamond took the chair by Helen’s bed. 
The two looked at each other in the grow- 
ing light. Sad understanding passed be- 
tween them, in a wordless message. 

“You know!” said Helen, wonderingly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Markham. There is 
nothing to trouble you—or any of us. 
‘Now you must sleep. I want you to be 
well—when Kent comes home.” 

Jane Harding had put her bandaged 
feet out of bed and set them on the floor. 
Her face changed sharply, but she walk- 
ed. At the bedside she paused, and laid 
her hand on Helen’s coverlet. 


“Don’t you fret,” said she. “ There’s 
nothing for you to fret about.” 

She moved on out of the room, and 
when she wavered at the door, Helen 
ealled to her. Rosamond lifted a dis- 
suading finger. ; 

“No,” she said, with the new authority 
born in her through knowledge. “ No. 
Your husband is there,—he and Graham 
Landor. Let them see to it.” 

Helen shut her eyes; and meantime 
Jane Harding went to town with Graham 
Landor, and they talked Brazil together. 

And Helen lived. 


The law of all loving is that lovers 
shall turn their backs upon the garden 
which lies “eastward in Eden,” and set 
their faces toward the west. In their 
journeying they will come upon springs 
and dried watercourses, upon bloom and 
withering, upon ripeness and fallow 
fields. But if they keep the memory of 
Eden, the sun of noon and the later 
light will fall sweetly on their faces, 
and they will discover that the jour- 
ney lies through the land of Heart’s 
Content. And after sunset, no one 
knows. There, it may be, lies the land 
of Heart’s Delight: for as the evening 
and the morning were the first day, so 
the last evening may be followed shortly 
by the morning. 

THE END. 


The Dance of the Seasons 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


9’ | ‘WAS Winter, but one mcement past,— 


Autumn,—so little time gone by; 


Ere that, the Summer,—Spring!—how fast, 


How fast the circling Seasons fly: 


They dance to music strange!—I sigh, 


Borne on, amidst their giddy round; 
Forever will they whirl,—but I 
Some day with them shall not be found! 
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The South in American Letters 
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Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia University 


contained in the mass a peculiar 

people. The special traits of its 
literary history are not wholly explained 
by the statements, so often made, that 
there colonial conditions of life continued 
until the social dissolution brought about 
by the civil war, and that colonial con- 
ditions, as has been seen, did not in the 
North result in original literature. Much 
that was favorable to literary develop- 
ment existed in the South from the 
formation of the Union onward. The 
aspects of natural scenery there, pictu- 
resque, luxuriant, novel, with features of 
woodland and mountain, of lowland and 
upland, of river and coast, of rice and 
cotton culture, of swamp, bayou, and 
sand, of a bird and flower world of mar- 
vellous brilliancy and music, of an at- 
mosphere and climate clothing the night 
and day and the seasons of the stars 
in new garments of sensibility and sug- 
gestion,—all this was like a new theme 
and school to the poet who should chance 
to be born there. 

The human history of the States, 
too, with its racial features of min- 
gled Gallic and Scotch strains in the 
blood of the country, with its adven- 
turous conquest of the land beyond the 
mountains and about the mouths of the 
Mississippi, with its border traditions, 
was both various and exciting to the ima- 
gination, hardly less than was the open 
air of the plains or the fascination of 
the Golden Gate in the West. The his- 
torical culture of the past gave a starting- 
point; for education, books, travel, were 
to be found in a leisure class who were 
the masters of the land. The power of 
nature, the power of race, and the power 
of the transmitted civilization of older 
times were not lacking. There was even 
a radiating centre. Virginia, in what 
was its great age, offered fair hope of 


fe South has from the beginning 


true leadership in the supreme functions 
of national life. The group of the Revo- 
lution, which ‘has made the State il- 
lustrious in history, lasted far on into 
the next age; and was distinguished not 
only by individual force, but by an en- 
lightenment and generosity of mind of 
the happiest promise. Jefferson, in par- 
ticular, who was the one great dreamer 
ever born in this land, was well fitted to 
be not only the fountainhead of a Dec- 
laration and of a University, but of a 
literature; or if not the fountainhead, 
he at least held the rod to smite the 
rock. It is perhaps forgotten that in the 
fall of 1776 Jefferson, in association with 
four other Virginia gentlemen, pro- 
posed a general system of law in which 
one measure was for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. It is thus 
described hd 

“ After a preamble in which the im- 
portance of the subject to the repub- 
lic is most ably and eloquently an- 
nounced, the bill proposes a simple and 
beautiful scheme whereby science (like 
justice under the institutions of an AI- 
fred) would have been carried to every 
man’s door. Genius, instead of having 
to break its way through the thick op- 
posing clouds of native obscurity, in- 
digence, and ignorance, was to be sought 
for through every family in the common- 
wealth; the sacred spark, wherever it was 
detected, was to be tenderly cherished, 
fed, and fanned into a flame; its innate 
properties and tendencies were to be de- 
veloped and examined, and then cautious- 
ly and judiciously invested with all the 
auxiliary energy and radiance of which 
its character was susceptible. What a 
plan was here to give stability and solid 
glory to the republic!” 

It was surely a generous dream of 
these five Virginia gentlemen, and shows 
the spirit and outlook of that enthu- 
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siastic and public-spirited age in the 
Old Dominion. 3ut none the less it 
was the light of a false dawn. Public 
spirit died out in Virginia before these 
men were dead. 

What was it that sterilized the fresh 
strength of the young nation in its fair- 
est poetic region? The commonplace is to 
say that it was the institution of slavery; 
and however far the analysis be pressed, 
it does not really escape from this answer, 
from the repeated burden of all lands and 
climates that genius, the higher life of 
man, withers in the air of social tyranny. 
Slavery is a mutual bond; to a true and 
impartial eye the masters are also caught 
and bound in the same chains with the 
slaves. Certain it is that literature in 
any proper sense ceased even to be hoped 
for, and ceased also to be regarded as 
a necessary element of high social life. 

It is curious to observe that what the 
South afforded to general literature, in 
the main, was given into the hands of 


strangers. There was an_ interesting 
plantation life in. Virginia on great 


estates, pre-Revolutionary, and not dis- 
similar in certain aspects to the life of 
the great Tory houses of the North, and 
of these latter no trace in literature sur- 
vives; but the Virginian record was writ- 
ten by Thackeray’s imagination. There 
was in the South of later days the great 
theme of slavery itself, a varied and 
mighty theme even before the civil war 
gave it epical range; in those days it 
was still only a story of individual hu- 
man lives; but it was written in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the one book by which 
the old South survives in literature, for 
better or worse. Characteristic Southern 
scenery added more to Whittier’s verse 
than to that of any poet of its own soil. It 
will also, perhaps, be regarded as curious, 
though not the less true, to observe that 
such literature as the South produced 
by native writers is so intimately con- 
nected with the national life that the 
closeness of its relation thereto is, broad- 
ly speaking, the measure of its vitality. 
This is plainly the case in so far as the 
intellectual vigor of the South was con- 
fined to legal and political channels, and 
found its chief outlet in the national 
councils through argument and oratory; 
and this is the chief part of the matter. 
But it is also true of such a writer of 
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the imagination as Simms, the most dis- 
tinguished prose author of the South 
and typical of its middle period, who 
found his best themes in national epi- 
sodes; and it is true of Poe, the sole 
writer of the first rank, whose popularity 
and appeal were always in the mid- 
stream of contemporary national produc- 
tion, who lived in the national literary 
market-places, and entered into his fame 
by prevailing with the readers of the 
magazines and books of the national pub- 
lic. The colenial dependence of the 
South in literary matters was not on 
Europe, but on the North; its literature 
took up a provincial relation thereto; its 
authors emigrated, mentally and often 
bodily, thither; in other words, Southern 
literature does not exist, in any of its 
forms, political, fictional, or poetic, ex- 
cept in relation to the national idea, 
either as its product or as the result of 
reaction from it. The nation was the 
parent of all the higher activity of the 
mind of the South, fostered, sustained, 
and prospered it, even when that activ- 
ity was directed against itself. There 
is nothing exceptional in this, for it 
belongs to the nature of literature 
to flourish where the social life of 
the community is largest, most vital 
and culminative. 

The decadence of the cultivated intel- 
lectual life of Virginia, and in that 
State alone did it exist in a virile con- 
dition, was coincident with the declin- 
ing years of Jefferson and his great as- 
sociates; but it did not take place with- 
out the continuing presence of the older 
and nobler ideals. The man in whom 
these were conspicuous, and who best 
represents what was most humane, 
enlightened, and fairest in the com- 
munity, was William Wirt, now almost 
a forgotten name. He was primarily a 
man of the law, though distinguished as 
much for eloquence as for argument and 
reasoning; he had, besides, a certain 
dignity of mind. He was of the genera- 
tion next the Revolutionary fathers, 
and in him one feels the afterglow of a 
great time. He was still in touch with 


English literary tradition, and occasion- 
ally ventured on works beyond the view 
and interests of the law, the fruits of 
that true liberal education which he pos- 
The Letters of the British Spy 


sessed. 
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was his most significant book, a little 
work and in itself of very trifling im- 
portance, but sufficient in its own day 
to win reputation akin to literary fame. 
What it discloses now to the rare reader 
of its pages is the mind of a Virginian 
of that generation, perhaps the best mind. 
The eighteenth century still rules in it, 
not merely in the form and method, but 
in the weight of the thought, the close, 
compact, accurate expression of the sense, 
the worth of the reflections; it is, in other 
words, intellectual in precisely the same 
way that Burke is intellectual. Still 
more striking to one who attempts to 
place the book, the type of mind, the 
culture of the understanding, in its time, 
is the old-fashioned classicism of the 
writer. This classicism was distinctly 
a Southern trait; not that it was not 
found elsewhere, but that in the South 
it was prized more dearly and lasted 
longer than elsewhere. 

The place where the eighteenth cen- 
tury finally died was the South; and 
this mind of William Wirt was, per- 
haps, the last recognizable English mind 
where it burned or flickered. The ad- 
vice that he gives to some young as- 
pirant to cultivate facility in quoting 
from Latin authors because it is agree- 
able to the Supreme Court has a pleasant 
flavor of age. He was himself familiar 
with such classics and with English 
writers like Boyle. These books of a 
large masculine stamp had formed his 
mind, and they live in his respect and 
affection. A predominant interest in 
oratory is noticeable, not as it is to-day, 
but the Ciceronian, Demosthenic stripe, 
the oratory of the British Parliament, by 
which one comes vividly near to Patrick 
Henry in the past, and understands bet- 
ter Calhoun and Webster in their turn. 

It is all gone now,—the eighteenth 
century, the classicism, oratory, and all; 
and the shadow of it no longer remains 
at Washington. But it is clear that, 
save that there is here a legal mind in- 
terested in the solid thinking of Burke, 
Boyle, and Franklin, this is the parallel 
in Virginia to what Irving was in New 
York, himself by literary affiliation near- 
er to Addison and Goldsmith. Wirt was 
the companion figure to Irving, and 
marks the contemporaneousness of the 
eighteenth century growing moribund in 


both of these colonials; yet both, too, are 
sharers in the new life of the new land. 
Irving passed through the purgation and 
enlargement of long foreign residence, 
and his genius developed by virtue of a 
pure original literary gift, and he was 
continually a more accomplished writer, 
and finally made a great American name; 
Wirt, the national lawyer, remained in 
the surroundings amid which he was 
reared, and added nothing to what he 
had inherited from the literary past. 

The society of Virginia in that genera- 
tion is very clearly seen in Wirt’s lively 
sketches of figures of the bar and in the 
tone and substance of his correspondence. 
The mental strength of the race and the 
original peculiarities of their character 
are such as belong to annals of the bar 
everywhere; the circuit acquaintance of 
Lincoln or of Rufus Choate bears the same 
general stamp; but one is made aware of a 
classic tradition of composition and de- 
livery, and also of a mode of life, in 
Wirt’s sphere, which are distinctive, and 
which are recognized as Virginia traits. 
Any discussion of Virginia matters 
finally turns to a description of the social 
life which was the pride of the State 
and its chief pleasure. If books were 
to be written there, this would naturally 
be the subject. 

It was Kennedy of Maryland, the 
friend and biographer of Wirt, who 
utilized this material, and thereby be- 
came the representative of intellectual 
taste, culture, and achievement for his 
generation in much the same way as 
Wirt had been in the former time, so 
far as literary remembrance is concerned. 
He was a gentleman of the same classical 
breeding and with similar affiliations 
with the eighteenth century; but he was 
also more powerfully and directly affected 
by Irving’s example and success. He 
undertook, in the leisure of a legal and 
political life, to portray the scenes, in- 
cidents, and characters of a Virginia 
plantation in Swallow Barn with a 
sketchy and rambling pen; and he suc- 
ceeded in producing a little Virginia 
classic. The book is essentially on the 
level of Mrs. Stowe’s Old Town Folks, 
and similar provincial pictures of old 
country people, except that the touch 
is finer, and especially there is the per- 
vading sense of literary reminiscence in 
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the narrative declaring its kinship with 
masterly literature of the past. Swallow 
Barn is, in effect, something between 
the “Roger de Coverley Papers” and 
“ Waverley ” with Irving as the interpret- 
er, the author’s guide and friend. It is a 
nondescript tale, made up of plantation 
scenes, genteel comedy, rural realism, 
figures from all conditions of life, crude 
superstitious tales, humors of the law, 
and one thing and another that a visitor 
might observe and set down as notes of a 
residence in the district. Typical South- 
ern character of several varieties abounds 
in its pages. Yet as a literary descrip- 
tion of the society it attempts to depict 
it falls far short of any excellence which 
would allow it to be placed in the class 
to which it aspires. 

Nor in his other writings does Ken- 
nedy succeed in making himself a man 
of letters. His books are entertain- 
ing, as diaries and travellers’ tales please 
the reader, but not after the style 
and fashion of imaginative writers. 
It is rather the author himself who is 
significant, the refined and amiable gen- 
tleman whose taste is for literary elegance, 
and whose capacity to write is rather 
one of his mild accomplishments than an 
original gift, but whose title to rank as 
the representative of his community in 
letters is indisputable. A fine representa- 
tive he is, too; one who would have 
graced any literary coterie of the Eng- 
lish world; but a man of instincts and 
tastes, of sympathetic warmth and kind- 
ly humorousness, of sweet behavior, 
rather than a man of powers. He stands 
practically alone, too; for Beverly Tuck- 
er, though of a similar sphere, and fol- 
lowing Cooper instead of Irving, has a 
much laxer hold on remembrance. In 
these men the emasculated tradition of 
the eighteenth century, though re- 
enforeed by the fresh vigor of Irving’s 
and Cooper’s success with American sub- 
jects, died out; and Virginia life, never 
virile in imaginative creation, became 
very slightly receptive even of the mod- 
ern writers, though the Georgian poets, 
and especially Byron and Moore, were 
somewhat known. 

The best gauge of the literary vitality 
of the South toward the middle of the 
century is the magazine which White 
founded at Richmond, The Southern Lit- 


erary Messenger. The mere fact that 
this periodical was started testifies to the 
presence of intellectual interests in the 
community. Education of the sort be- 
fitting a young gentleman of the day 
was provided for the youth of the ruling 
class by private tutors, by travel, by 
residence at Yale or Harvard or elsewhere 
in the North, and by the home university 
of Virginia. This last institution, the 
work of Jefferson’s foreseeing mind, never 
ceased to be one of the great schools of 
the nation. If its power and rank were 
to be measured by equipment after our 
present materialistic fashion, they might 
seem little enough; but if they are judged 
rather by the number and quality of the 
minds there educated, by the leadership 
of such minds in the State and nation, by 
the spread of their influence through the 
farther South and Southwest, the efficient 
force of the university must be highly 
rated as a factor in society. None of its 
students ever lost the impress of its 
classical studies and its standards of be- 
havior. Poe, for example, shows in his 
writings more traces of his schooling 
than any other American author. Un- 
doubtedly the university is to be credited 
with the formation of the intellectual 
habit of the South, and its work was 
rather supplemented than displaced by 
foreign residence. 

The Richmond magazine was essen- 
tially dependent on this body of uni- 
versity men and their friends through 
the South. It would be, nevertheless, 
a wild hyperbole to describe these men 
and their families as a reading class; 
there was, properly speaking, no public 
at the South. The contents of the maga- 
zine, if Poe’s exceptional work in its first 
two years be excluded, though not com- 
paring unfavorably with its rivals else- 
where, are exceedingly tame and dreary. 
Local pride is much in evidence, and the 
presence of provincial reputations is 
acutely felt; but of literature there is 
truly not a trace. No democracy ever 
bred such a mediocrity of talent as this 
aristocratically constructed seciety. For 
one thing—and it is true of the whole 
literary past of the South—there is no 
interest in ideas; there are no _ ideas. 
There had been a time when Voltaire 
was much read in Virginia, though the 
traces of it are now well-nigh lost in the 
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dust-heap, and there had been radical 
thinking by young men; but no one 
came after Voltaire. Perhaps this is the 
fundamental trouble, after all; for how 
ean literature flourish in the absence of 
ideas? The banality of the question indi- 
cates the poverty of the situation. <A 
classical upbringing on Horace, a li- 
brary ot The Npectator, i Waverley ag 
and Moore’s “* Poems,” taken in connec- 
tion with even the best endeavor to 
achieve Ciceronianism or Addisonianism 
or any other imitatively perfect stvle, 
could not accomplish much by themselves. 
An air without ideas is the deadliest of 
literary atmospheres. This was perhaps 
less thoroughly true of Virginia than of 
the farther South, where political passion 
was more absorbing as time swung grim- 
ly on. The great age of Virginia cul- 
minating in the glory of her Presidents 
had gone by, and a less strenuous race 
had sueceeded; but the men of South 
Carolina were stronger than their fa- 
thers had been, and the climax of her 
great age was to be in the civil war to- 
ward which her social force moved for a 
generation with towering pride and fatal 
certainty. Yet one does not find about 
Calhoun an intellectual group, nor is 
there anywhere about the statesmen of 
the Secession that air of letters and phi- 
losophy and the higher interests of man 
which was so marked a feature of the 
Revolutionary time. The literary state 
of this later period is most fully and char- 
acteristically shown, as is natural, in 
South Carolina itself, the true seat of 
Southern power then; but the lowness of 
the ebb is keenly apparent in the fact 
that the illustrative author is so inferior 
a man as Simms. 

Simms was of Irish extraction, to 
which was due his literary gift, and the 
strain in him was one of recent immigra- 
tion. The South had little part in his 
making, and gave him in the main no 
more than an environment and_ the 
nucleus of a fierce local patriotism. He 
was not one of the ruling class, but the 
child of an adventurer who himself found 
Charleston unendurable, and went farther 
into the Southwest to find a home and a 
living. Simms remained behind and 
grew up in the neighborhood of the tra- 
ditions of the Revolution and the back- 
woodsmen. He was a man of overflowing 
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animal foree, self-assertive, ambitious, 
destined to be self-made. He had poet- 
ical susceptibility and dreaming facuity, 
a Celtic base in him, which led him to 
the composition of facile and _ feeble 
poems; but drifting off into fiction, as he 
tried his hand at all kinds of writing, 
he finally produced amid the voluminous 
output a few colonial romances by which 
he made a more lasting impression. They 
lack those qualities which make litera- 
ture of a book, but they survive by virtue 
of their raw material which has both his- 
torical and human truth; and in certain 
episodes and scenes he shows narrative 
and even dramatie power. He followed 
in Cooper’s track in these tales, and 
chose the American subject near to him 
in the life of his part of the country in 
the preceding generations of its conquest 
from the Indian and the Briton. The 
tales will therefore always retain a cer- 
tain importance as a picture of social 
conditions and warfare. He nevertheless 
did not find himself aeeepted and honored 
in his own community. He made several 
journeys to the North, and had many 
friends among the literary men _ there, 
and published his books there. The 
North was his outlet into the world 
of letters. 

In South Carolina it was. felt that 
such a man as Legaré was the proper 
representative of Southern culture.  Lit- 
erary taste still clung to the library; it 
had the conservatism of the school reader, 
and never passed the boundaries of a good 
classical pupil. Contemporary literature, 
with romantie and realistie vigor, how- 
ever closely allied to the masters of the 
North, had no vogue. It was considered 
that a Southern literature was impossible. 
The foolishness of Chivers testifies to 
that in Georgia no less than the powerful 
irascibility of Simms in South Carolina. 
Yet with wonderful persistency magazine 
after magazine was launched at Charles- 
ton, had its sallow years of feebleness, 
and died. It seemed not only that the 
South could produce nothing of itself; 
what came to it from contact with the 
larger world of English speech could 
not take root in that soil. A few books 
of humor long ago extinct may be ex- 
cepted; but, save for these, the condition 
of the country beyond Charleston was like 
that of the Ohio Valley and the Iowa prai- 
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rie in literary destitution. Even in New 
Orleans, then an old city, there was no less 
of literature than in Charleston itself. 

It is sometimes suggested that this 
blight which fell on the literary spirit 
everywhere in the South affected not only 
the reception of books actually written, 
but also the development of such minds 
of literary capacity as were born in the 
community; that there was a discourage- 
ment of genius itself in the fact that 
while literature in common with all the 
fine arts requires an open career and 
honor for the poorest in social position 
and opportunity, here fixed aristocratic 
prejudice and materialistic self-satisfac- 
tion and the vanity and indifference that 
belong everywhere to irresponsible wealth, 
made success impossible. However that 
may be, it is clear that literature in the 
South had by the time of the civil war 
become dead. The position of Simms as 
the representative and central figure of 
the literary life there is made the more 


prominent by the companionship of 


younger men in his latter days; of Tim- 
rod, like the whippoorwill, a thin, pa- 
thetic, twilight note, and of Hayne, whom 
one would rather liken to the mocking- 
bird except that it does no kind of justice 
to the bird. With them the literature of 
the old South ceased. 

There remains the solitary figure of 
Poe, the one genius of the highest Amer- 
ican rank who belongs to the South. It is 
common to deny that he was distinctive- 
lv a Southern writer, not so much on the 
score of his birth at Boston as because 
he is deseribed as a world-artist unre- 
lated to his loeal origin, unindebted to 
it, and existing in a cosmopolitan limbo, 
denationalized, almost dehumanized. But 
mortal genius always roots in the soil, 
and is influenced and usually shaped by 
its environment of birth, education, and 
opportunity. it appears to me that Poe 
was as much a product of the South as 
Whittier was of New England. His breed- 
ing and education were Southern; his 
manners, habits of thought, and moods 
of feeling were Southern; his senti- 


mentalism, his conception of woman- 
hood and its qualities, of manhood and 
its behavior, his weaknesses of character, 
bore the stamp of his origin; his temper- 
ament even, his sensibility, his gloom 
and dream, his response to color and 


music, were of his race and place. It is 
true that he was not accepted during his 
life by the society of Richmond any more 
than Simms was by the aristocracy of 
Charleston. But the indifference of an 
aristocratic society to men of letters not 
in its own set is no new thing; it be- 
longs to the nature of such society the 
world over. It is more germane to ob- 
serve that Poe’s education, the books on 
which he fed, gives us the best and fullest 
evidence available as to the kind and 
degree of literary culture possible to any 
Virginia youth of talent; and its range 
and quality serve to modify our idea 
as to the nature of that culture in the 
South and lead us to a broader and 
truer conception of the intellectual con- 
ditions there. 

It does not appear that Poe in his 
early education or in the accessibility 
of books during his first manhood was 
at any disadvantage with his contem- 
poraries in the North; the difference 
between him and his Southern com- 
patriots was that he made the fullest use 
of his opportunities. He fed on Byron, 
Moore, and Coleridge, and as he went on 
in years he was among the first to hail 
Tennyson and the later writers, in prose 
as well as verse, and he always kept pace 
with contemporaneous production. He 
did this before he left the South, as well 
as afterwards. He stands out from the 
rest because he had the power of genius 
and was not like Simms a man of talent 
merely. When he came to the North, 
where he spent his mature life, he brought 
his Southern endowment with him. His 
relations with women were still senti- 
mental; his attitude to men, his warm 
and frank courtesies to friends, his bit- 
ter angers toward others, his speech, 
garb, and demeanor, denoted his extraec- 
tion. No stranger meeting him could 
have failed to recognize him as a South- 
erner. He always lived in the North 
as an alien, somewhat on his guard, some- 
what contemptuous of his surroundings, 
always homesick for the place that he 
well knew would know him no more 
though he were to return to it. In his 
letters, in his conversations, in all remi- 
niscences of him, this mark of the South 
on him is as plain as in his color, fea- 
tures, and personal bearing. 

But, though this be granted, and there 
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is no gainsaying it, it is universally main- ern types‘ Is not The House of Usher 
tained that his genius was destitute of a Southern tale at the core, however 
anv local attachment. I shall hardly do theatrically developed? Poe is the only 


more than suggest a contrary view. In poet, so far as I know, who is on the ; 
one respect, indeed, he seems wholly record as the defender of human slavery. i 
\j apart from the South. He was a critic It must not be forgotten that he grew up 


with well-seasoned standards of taste and in a slaveholding State. There are 
. art. The South is uncritical. The power traces of cruelty in Poe, of patience with 
of criticism, which is one of the prime cruelty, easy to find. The Black Cat 


Y forces of modern thought in the last cen- could not have been written except by 








tury, never penetrated the South. There a man who knew cruelty well and was 
. was never any place there, nor is there hardened to it. The Pit and the Pen- 

now, for minorities of opinion, and still dulum belongs in the same class. It is 

less for individual protest, for germina- not any one of these items, but the mass i 

ting reforms, for frank expression of a of them, that counts. The morbid, mel- 

view differing from that of the com- ancholy, dark, gruesome, terrible, in Poe 

munity. In this respect the South was seem to me to be related to his environ- 











as much cut off from the modern world, ment; these things sympathize with the i 
and still is, as Ireland is from England South, in all lands, with Italy and Spain; 
: in other ways. It lies outside the current as the Spaniard is plain in Cervantes, it 
of the age, and this is one reason why may well seem that the Southerner is j: 
there was such an absence of ideas in its manifest in the temper of Poe’s imagina- i 
life. Poe, on the other hand, was a_ tion, characterization, incident, atmos- i) 
critic of independent mind and unspar- phere, and landscape. His tendency to- | 
ing expression. Yet it is noticeable that ward musical effects is also to the point. } 
’ he never criticised a Southern writer ad- So Lanier tried to obtain such effects from t 
j versely except when he had some person- landscape, trees, and the marsh; though 
al animosity. It is only to be added that Poe is free from Lanier’s emotional 
Poe was a critic who escaped from his phases in which he seems like Ixion em- Ht 
environment, within whose limits his bracing the cloud. 
critical power would have been crushed. Such, in brief, are some of the reasons 
i But in his imaginative work is it not that may lead one to see in Poe a great 
true that the conception of character and expression of the Southern temperament ue. 
% incident in such tales as William Wilson, in letters. He, certainly, is the lone star } 
; The Assignation, The Cask of Amontil- of the South; and yet it may eventually 
5 lado, are distinetly Southern? Are not prove that the song of “ Dixie” is the 7 


all his women in the romantie tales most immortal contribution that the old 
elaborations of suggestions from South- South gave to the national literature. 





The Road of Love it 
a lh BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


ES, I have loved you long and loved you well,— 
Yet there are deeps untouched and heavens sealed. 
More yet lies hidden than has been revealed, 
And there are songs to sing, and tales to tell. Ve 


Love’s incompleteness is its richest foil, 
Love’s imperfection its most perfect trait. 
*Tis easy running to the bounds of hate, 

But love’s road is the long, long road of toil. 





A Town Guest 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


DON’T see but what she'll hev to.” 
Asa Gardner rubbed his week’s stub 
of beard and looked out of the win- 


dow. He was the richest man in Tol- 
land Centre. He was also a deacon in 
the Congregational church and visiting 


school committee and first selectman. It 
was as first selectman that he was called 
of Aunt Naney Gib- 
She was eighty-nine years old and 
a town pauper. “I don’t see but what 
she'll hev to,” repeated Asa, rubbing his 
chin uneasily. 


upon to dispose 


son. 


His companion drummed with two fin- 
gers on the table. = She’s too old to do 


any more work, ain’t she?” he asked. He 
was a young man, perhaps thirty. Ile 


and was second 


was in a hurry to get 


village 
Ile 


back to the store. 


the 


selectman. 


kept store, 


Asa looked at him mildly. “ Yes, 
she’s too old.” 

“Then she’d better go, wouldn’t she? 
Sooner it’s done the better. U’m going 
down that way in an hour or two. You 


might go along too and get it done with.” 

Asa reached out a detaining hand. He 
drew it back after a minute. “ Yes, she'll 
hev to go,” he said, with a gruff sigh. 
nodded. “T thought 
so. I'll be ’round. Good mornin’.—Good 
Mis’ He 
ing through the wood-shed on his way to 
the vard. 

The stood at work at a 
table by the wall did not look up or speak. 
She wore a large calico sunbonnet, and 
she may not have heard him. 

When the selectman had dis- 
appeared down the long lane and through 
the gate, she stepped to the sitting-room 
door. “ You there, Asa?” 

A subdued from the 
room beyond. She went leisurely across. 

“What vou doin’ ?” 

“ Lookin’ for my other coat.” 

“What you want it for?” 

There was no response. 


The young man 


mornin’, Gardner.” was pass- 


who 


woman 


second 


response came 


He came out thrusting his arms into 
the sleeves. His eyes carefully avoided 
the gray one under the sunbonnet, and 
they regarded him mildly. “ What ’d 
Hiram Benson want ?” 

“ Jest some town business,” mumbled 
the deacon. 

She nodded. “9 thought 


Nancy Gibson, T s’pose.” 


so.—Aunt 


“Yes,” assented the deacon, helplessly. 

She nodded again. “ What’s his idea ?” 

The deacon shuffled his feet. He was 
looking for the comb in its pocket against 
the wall. “She’s too old to do any more 
work,” he said, resentfully. 

“ She’s eighty-nine.” 

The deacon looked at her hopefully. 
“'That’s just it! Suthin’s gof to be done.” 
His voice had a note of relief. 

She continued to look at him mildly. 
“ She’s earned a home—and a good one,” 
she said, non-committally. 

The deacon drew the comb viciously 
through his shaggy locks. ‘“ Well, she 
hain’t got it.” 


“ No—but she will have.” The tone 
was quiet and matter-of-fact. 
The deacon eyed her suspiciously. “ / 


can’t find it for her,” he said, throwing 
the comb back into the rack. 

“ Then the town ’ll hev to,” she respond- 
ed. She was rocking gently in the big 
chair by the window, and her sunbonnet 
had fallen on the back of her neck. 

‘ Asa grunted. “ Why didn’t 
save up anything?” he demanded. 

She looked thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow. 


she ever 


“T don’t see’s she ever had much 
chance,” she said, slowly, as if watching 
pictures the smooth lawn. “ She’s 
allays been takin’ care of somebody that 
was sick. There wa’n’t 
get ahead 

“She’s had her board and clothes for 
it,” grumbled the deacon. 

“Much as ever.—She’s been a good 
nurse.” She was looking at him in- 
quiringly. 


on 


no chance to 


” 
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‘WELL, SHE 


The deacon nodded. “ First rate,” he 
said, emphatically. 

“An’ a good nurse gets ’s much as 
twenty dollar a week in the city, they 
say.” 

The deacon was looking at her, with 
his mouth a little open. 

“She took care of you four weeks 
once.” 

The mild voice carried no hint. But 
the deacon’s mouth closed = swiftly. 
“There ain’t no place for her,” he said, 
stubbornly. 


HAIN’T GOT IT’ 


‘She might board out the eighty dol- 
lars with us ’fore she goes on the town.” 
She was looking at him, and the gray 
eyes were a little misty. 

The deacon’s face weakened. “ Where’d 
she go after that?” he asked. 

“ There’s the Downses. She took care 
of them, off and on, more’n a year, all 
told, f should think. And they’re well 
off. They could have paid: her as well 
as not.” 

“She wouldn’t take no pay—not for 
going in neighborly like in sickness.” 
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“She stayed weeks at a time.” Mrs. 
Gardner straightened herself in her chair 
and looked at him keenly. “ How’d you 
like it, 
farmer anywhe re round, to be ealled on 


Asa, just because you’re the best 


to nurse up all the poor, good-for-nothin’ 
farms in the neighborhood ?” 

He shifted uneasily. Logic in a wo- 
man is unseemly; joined to imagination 
it is sometimes painful. Whenever his 
wife began, “ How’d you feel if so and 
so,” the deacon always changed the sub- 
ject. It was not fitting that a deacon 
in the church should figure in the un- 
seemliness of a woman’s imagination. 

“She has to have her pipe,” he ob- 
jected. 

“ They stood it when she could work.” 

“And she allays wants to come to 
the table.” 

“She came as long as she could work.” 

In the end the deacon gave in. Per- 
haps he had known all along that he 
should give in, and his objections were 
only a pleasant little manner of having 
his own way. 

“Then you'll tell Hi Benson, will you?” 
asked his wife, rocking placidly. 

“Tl tell him she won’t need to zo 
yet a while,” responded the deacon, 
with slow caution. 

His wife’s gaze followed him approv- 
ingly as he left the house and crossed 
the yard to the barn. Then she rose and 
opened the door of a room off the kitchen. 
It was a small room, but the patchwork 
quilt on the bed was spotless, and the 
sun that poured in at the south window 
filled it with comfort. She crossed to the 
window and threw it up, straightening 
the muslin curtains with strong, com- 
petent fingers. 

“Tt’s a good place for her,” she said, 
looking about and nodding. She went 
up to the back chamber and_ brought 
down a rocking-chair covered with calico 
roses, and a small, boxlike cricket, which 
she placed in front of the chair. As she 
straightened her back to survey it, a shad- 
ow crossed the window. The deacon 
drew rein in front of the window and 
looked in. She seated herself among the 
calico roses and smiled back at him. 

“You want me to change them milk- 
pans 2?” he said, stolidly. 

She started up. “ Wait a minute, Asa. 
Don’t go till I get ’em.” 


The deacon flicked the reins on the 
gray horse and smiled a little to himself. 

She came out, with the pile of shining 
pans balanced skilfully on her arm. 
They glinted in the sun, and the deacon 
winked a little as he stowed them away 
on the seat beside him. 

“Want the same kind, without seams, 
do you?” he said, gathering up the reins. 

She nodded absently. The gray eyes 
were fixed on him anxiously. “ You’re 
goin’ to bring her back, ain’t you, Asa?” 

Ile looked down on her from the wagon 
height and smiled imperturbably. “ Wal, 
ef you ean stan’ it, I guess I ean. The 
quicker she comes, the quicker she goes.” 

A smile irradiated the face looking up 
to him. She laid a hand on the sill of 
the open window and patted it a little. 
“ We'll put her in here,” she said. 

The deacon nodded as he tightened on 
the reins. “ All right. ’Twon’t make no 
difference to me where you put her. She 
ain’t my comp’ny.” 

The deacon’s shoulders were as square 
and immovable as ever as he drove down 
the long lane; but his wife surveyed them 
proudly. 

“Tle wouldn’t ever ’a’ done it,” she said, 
with conviction. “ There ain’t a mean 
hone in his body.” 

Two hours later, when he returned, 
Aunt Nancy Gibson sat proudly beside 
him, her rusty erape veil floating in the 
wind. The veil was not mourning for 
any one. Aunt Nancy had never had any 
folks for that veil to mourn. The bon- 
net had descended to her from Mrs. 
Squire Halleck when she “took off” 
mourning; and Nancy, liking the look 
of the veil, had not removed it. So the 
Squire achieved a second lease of mourn- 
ing, and Aunt Naney had a sense of 
folks. Most of her joys and sorrows had 
been of this sort. She had brought other 
women’s babies into the world and nursed 
them through all kinds of disease. She 
had cooked for them and sewed when 
sickness was slack; and at the end, after 
sixty years or more of life, she had laid 
them out, one by one, straight and quiet, 
and covered the looking-glass, and sat up 
with them through the lonely first night 
that must come to all of us when we 
leave the accustomed, pain-racked body 
and wander, strange and unfitted, in a 
new world, flitting through material ob- 
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jects without sound, and looking down 
upon that other body, lying still and 
mysterious, half in longing, half relief. 
Nancy had never felt the awe of it. It 
was all a part of having folks—that they 
should die and be laid out and have 
mourning worn for them. She was not 
a philosopher. But she was a terrible 
good hand in sickness. And for eighty- 
nine vears she had followed the bent of 
her nature, not for money, but for love 
of doing. 

Now. as she sat perched aloft on the 
wagon seat, her veil floating in the wind, 
she held herself, in spite of her eighty- 
nine years, erect and important. 

Mrs. Gardner came to the door and 
looked out. “Wait a minute, Aunt 
Naney;: [ll bring a chair,” she ealled out. 

“Stay right where you be, Mary 
Gardner. I don’t need no cheer,” re- 
sponded Aunt Naney. She clambered 
down over the wagon wheel and came 
around the back of the wagon, her head 
shaking a little with palsy, but her back 
held stiff and proud. She carried in one 
hand a large red handkerchief knotted at 
the corners, and in the other a loose news 
paper bundle. 

“Let me take it, Aunt Nancy,” said 
her hostess, meeting her half-way down 
the flagged stones. 

Aunt Naney surveyed it suspiciously 
as she gave it up. “ My second-best bun- 
nit,” she said. 

The other nodded. “T'll be careful. 
Come right in here.” She threw open 
the door of the little room. “I’m real 
glad Asa got you to come.” 

Aunt Nancy drew a_ large - checked 
apron from her pocket and fastened it 
in place, tying the bow in front with 
fingers that trembled a little. “ Any- 
body sick?” she asked, looking up. 

“No,” said Mrs. Gardner. Her gray 
eves, watching the trim, trembling little 
figure, had grown moist. “ No; we’re all 
pretty well, Aunt Nancy.” 

The old lady mounted a pair of silver- 
rimmed spectacles and looked at her 
sharply. “ That’s what Asa said,” she 
commented. “TI couldn’t get much out 
of him, ’cept that you wanted me to 
come up for a while.” The eyes be- 
hind the spectacles seemed looking out 
almost pleadingly. 

Mrs. Gardner nodded. “ Yes, we want- 


ed you. We thought maybe you’d make 
us a little visit.” 

Aunt Nancy’s fingers were hovering over 
the knotted handkerchief. She looked 
up quickly. “And not do anything?” 
she demanded. 

Mrs. Gardner shook her head. “ Not 
unless you want to,” she said, light- 
ly. “I don’t know’s you’ve ever been 
anywhere just for a visit. Have you?” 
she added. 

The old woman looked up at her in 
perplexity. “TI don’t b’lieve I hev,” she 
said, slowly. “ But I guess I shall like 
it turrible well—when I get used to it. 
I’m real pleased you wanted me.” 

The sight of the compact, bent little 
figure measuring its holiday was_ too 
much for Mrs. Gardner, and she bustled 
suddenly from the room, calling back as 
she went. “Come out to dinner when 
you’re ready, Aunt Nancy.” 

Seated at table, Aunt Naney chewed 
very loud, and her false teeth clattered 
briskly. They were probably the one 
thing about her that was not second- 
hand; though they would perhaps better 
have been. The local dentist who had 
made them for her had utilized bits and 
scraps of left-over material, with the 
natural but somewhat astonishing result 
that Aunt Nancy displayed on the left 
side of her smile an eye-tooth intended 
for Deacon Caleb Barton, and on the oth- 
er one that had been ordered as a sample 
for young Mrs. Mills, but had been re- 
jected for a more expensive kind. So 
far as beauty went, the result was not 
altogether inevitable; but for purposes of 
chewing there were none better in Tol- 
land Centre, as Aunt Naney took pains 
to demonstrate. She did it loudly and 
complacently. 

Asa’s eve caught his wife’s. He him- 
self was not perhaps a model as to table 
manners; but beside Aunt Nancy his 
gusto was that of an innocent snow- 
white lamb beside the big  steam- 
thresher. 

His wife avoided his piercing gaze, 
and heaped Aunt Naney’s plate with 
vegetables. Later, in the quiet of the 
wood-shed, she took him to task: “If 
we’re goin’ to have her at all, we’ve got 
to make her comfortable, and not be 
winkin’ and noddin’.” 

The deacon looked a little guilty. 
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‘*PUTTY HEFTY, AIN'T IT?” 


“T do’ know’s she chews any louder’n 
Aunt Persis, anyway.” 

“Mebbe she don’t,” said the deacon, 
meekly. Aunt Persis was on his side of 
the house. “ Anyway ”—he roused him- 
self with a little spirit—“‘ she ain’t my 
comp’ny.” 

As for Aunt Naney, guileless of of- 
fence, she seemed to renew her youth. 
She smoked her pipe in the chimney- 
corner, or sat with her prunella feet 
planted gently on the stove hearth, 
watching with calm eye the labors of 
others. “Putty hefty, ain’t it?’ she 
would ecackle to the deacon, as, with a 
puff of relief, he deposited an armful of 
wood in the box; or, “ Seems to me you’re 
gettin’ the rheumatiz a leetle, Mary,” she 
would comment, as Mrs. Gardner rose 
stifly from before the oven door. 

Vou. CVIT.—No. 641.—94 


SHE WOULD CACKLE 


“Tike enough, Aunt Nancy, — like 
enough,” Mrs. Gardner would respond, 
equably. The deacon made no response, 
unless more or less articulate grunts 
eould be held to stand for such. For, 
as time went on, it became evident that 
Aunt Naney’s presence was not a joy to 
the deacon. He wished, beyond doubt, 
to do his duty by her. But he would have 
preferred to do it at somebody else’s 
fireside. The deacon never smoked, and 
when he came into the kitchen and found 
it vacant of the trim, bent little figure, 
he would throw open the windows with 
an ostentatious “ Phew!” 

“T don’t see’s it smells any worse ’n it 
did the summer you had the typhoid,” 
Mrs. Gardner commented, placidly. 

And the deacon would retire, silent but 
hurt. If he had been a literary man, 
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it would doubtless have been said that 
Aunt Naney got on his nerves. As it 
was, he muttered to himself in the privacy 
of the barn that he “ jest couldn’t stum- 
mick it.” 

Aunt Naney meanwhile grew chipper 
and young. She would pin a_ small 
plaided shawl about her shoulders and 
trip gayly down the road, announcing 
proudly at each house where she called 
that she was “visitin’ a spell up to 
the Gardners.” 

Every one but Aunt Naney was now 
in the seeret, and a dozen homes were 
open to her. She brought back from 
each excursion her sheaf of invitations, 
proud as any girl at her coming-out ball. 
“ The Simpsons ast me to-day,” she would 
announce. “T told ’em I guessed I'd 
stav here a spell longer, till you got 
kinder tired of me.” 

“That’s right, Aunt Naney, that’s 
right,” Mrs. Gardner responded, cheer- 
ily. “Don’t let any one go to coaxing 
vou away.” 

And Aunt Naney would glow and 
bridle, and her false teeth would beat a 
soft accompaniment. 

The deacon would perhaps glower and 
shuffle an impatient foot under the table. 
But a warning glance from his wife held 
him in check. 

“T don’t see why in thunder you don’t 
let her,” he would grumble later in the 
depths of the wood-shed. 

“There, there, Asa, I wouldn’t talk 
like that! They wouldn’t none of them 
he real good to her—not after the first. 
I can see that, plain as daylight. And I 
ain’t goin’ to have her feelin’s hurt 
not if I ean help it. I’ve been thinkin’ 
about it a good deal since she came—how 
she always took care of folks and never 
had good times herself; and ’tain’t any- 
thing strange if she is a little queer 
about it, having her first good time 
when she’s eighty-nine or so. I guess 
if vou’d—-” 

“Yes, yes,” said the deacon, hastily. 
“Like enough, like enough.” 

“And she took eare of both ourn, 
when they was born and when they died 

Willie and Freddie both.” 

The deacon cleared his throat and 
stalked to the door. “ Looks like rain,” 
he said. “ Well, mother, hev it the way 
you want. I guess I ean stan’ it.” 


As winter came on, Aunt Nancy”: 
brightness faded. It was as if Nature 
were avenging herself for the late flower- 
ing; and the little figure shrivelled per- 
ceptibly from day to day and dwindled 
among its calico flowers. The chair had 
been moved to the warm chimney-corner, 
ind there Aunt Naney hovered, smoking 
her pipe and eackling feebly in the 
warmth. Queer, wandering notions be- 
gan to flit through her brain and mingle 
with her talk, and it went abroad through 
the village that Aunt Naney Gibson was 
losing her mind. Some of the younger 
generation, who had known her only as 
a trembling old woman, said flippantly 
that she had never had any mind to lose. 
But their elders rebuked them; and 
sober-faced women in shawls made their 
way up the snowy lane to Deacon Gard- 
ner’s, carrying a bowl of jelly or a bit 
of chicken to Aunt Nancy. There seem- 
ed to have come to Tolland Centre a be- 
lated sense that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. 

Aunt Naney in her chimney - corner 
received the gifts in state, and ecackled 
merrily. Sometimes she chatted a little 
with her guests or recited poetry for 
them—old rhymes that had come creep- 
ing back out of the past and beguiled 
the hours for her. It was a sight not 
to be forgotten to have seen her there 
among her roses, her pipe held aloft in 
her trembling hand, reciting: 


“Now you're married, you must obey.” 
Or: 
* Said the blackbird to the crow, 
‘Tf you ain't black, then I don’t know; 
For ever since old Adam was born, 
You've been accused of stealing corn.’ 
Fly to the east and fly to the west, 
And fly to the girl that you like best; 
Fiy to the north and fly to the south, 
And fly to the girl with the sugar in 
her mouth.” 


At the word sugar, pronounced with 
long-drawn succulent sweetness, the pipe 
would réturn with a flourish to her lips, 
and Aunt Naney would draw a slow, 
restful puff, peering over the top of the 
bow] with eyes that twinkled and blinked. 

The neighbors listened patiently and 
blankly. and went away saying to each 
other that it must be a dreadful chore 
to take eare of her. Sometimes they 
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said it to Mrs. Gardner. But she de- 
clared stoutly that Aunt Naney was no 
trouble at all—not near so much as a 
baby; and that her mind some days was 
real peart—as good as anybody’s mind, 
And the neighbors, suspecting perhaps an 
unkind reference to facts in the babies, 
changed the subject. Among themselves 
they said that anybody’d think Mary 
Gardner owned Aunt Naney, the way she 
hung on to her and never let other folks 
do for her. 

But by the time spring had_ passed 
into summer even Mary Gardner was 
foreed to admit that Aunt Naney’s mind 
was touched a little. Her chair had been 
moved back to the bedroom by the win- 
dow; and there she sat all day, among 
her ealico roses, nodding feebly to 
the white ones that peeped in at the 
open window, and mumbling quietly 
to herself. 

Asa Gardner, as he passed and repassed 
the window, would throw in jovial re- 
marks, over which the old head nodded 
and wagged gently. For as weakness 
overtook Naney, the deacon’s antipathy 
seemed to drop from him. Not Mrs. 
Gardner herself was more intent on see- 
ing that Aunt Naney’s last days were 
happy ones. 

It was in haying-time, as he was bump- 
ing along on the mowing-machine toward 
the south meadow, that he drew rein 
one morning at the rose - framed win- 
dow. “ Mornin’, Aunt Naney,” he ealled 
out, cheerily. 

The old eves blinked at him, and Aunt 
Nancy’s wrinkled hand went up to shield 
them from the sun as she peered out 
into the June day. “ Mornin’, Josiah,” 
she eackled, feebly. 

“Ready to go havin’ this mornin’?” 
said the deacon, jocosely. 

“Not this mornin’, Josiah, not this 
mornin’, not this mornin’,—not—this— 
mornin’—” Ter head was nodding over 
the sill. 

The deacon chuckled a little to him- 
self, and the mowing-machine rattled 
away down the lane. “ Josiah?” he said 


to himself, bumping and jouncing com- 
fortably on the iron seat,—“ Josiah ?— 
That must be Josiah Hadley—him that 
kep’ comp’ny with her as a girl. How 
long ago was it? Fifty years—sixty— 
no, seventy; Lord! yes, seventy years ago, 
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and more. Now that’s curus;” and the 
deacon jolted on to the south meadow. 

Whether he was pondering on Aunt 
Nancy and Josiah and grew careless of 
his reins, or whether the gray mare 
stepped in a hornet’s nest, or what hap- 
pened, no one will know. . . . There was 
a sudden sound of running and shouting, 
a hurrying of white-sleeved figures across 
the meadow, and a hush of awe and terror 
on the beating June day. 

Aunt Naney leaned from her window 
as the staggering procession came up the 
long lane. Her blinking eyes fixed them- 
selves on the white board they carried 
and on the limp figure huddled together 
on it. Blood stained the white shirt and 
dripped a little from the board. It lay 
in clots on the relaxed hand. 

The vital color seemed to leap at the 
bleared eves and strike them. The old 
woman sank back, covering them with 
her hand. Iler breath sobbed a little. 
When she took down the hand her eyes 
were clear. A sane light glowed in them 
as she stepped quickly across to the 
kitchen and took down the big shears 
hanging by the chimney-shelf and turned 
to confront the men at the door. 

“Take him in here,” she said. She 
had thrown open the door of the best 
bedroom, and stood waiting. 

They hesitated a second. Across the 
room Mary Gardner had fainted. Her 
gray-white face framed in its sunbonnet 
looked out at them blankly. 

“In here,” repeated Aunt Naney. 
There was an accent of impatience in 
the cracked voice. 

Lumberingly they obeyed her, stooping 
to lift the figure that lay huddled on 
the board. 

“Don’t tech him,” said Aunt Naney, 
sharply. “ You'll kill him. Take it up, 
T tell ve!” 

They lifted the board, looking at each 
other a little askance, and_ hesitating 
again at the smooth, white bed. 

“Tift him over, can’t ye?” she said, 
impatiently. The shears clicked in her 
hand. 

“You don’t want to turn back the 
spread, do you, Aunt Naney?” It was 
Hiram Benson that whispered, depre- 
eatingly. He knew what Mrs. Gardner 
paid for the spread. It was a hand- 
some one. 
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THO 
him down, I tell ye.’ Aunt 
Nancy’s eyes leaped at him and back to 
the limp figure. “Don’t I tell ye 


: Lay 


there 


ain’t a minit to lose Jest as he is 
board and all There! Keerful—ke- 
er-ful!” 

Slowly the board descended on the 
white spread, and Aunt Nanecy’s shears 


were at work, clipping, cutting, laying 
back folds of cloth 
“QOut of 


can’t ye 


directing and seold- 
the way, all of 
? Tli Benson ean 
The rest of ye clear out, 
one of ye Go tend to Mis’ Gardner. 
Open that drawer, Hiram—the be- 
That’s it. Now that sheet 
linen. Tear it up. So 
Help me slide this un- 
Now hold tight 


ing: ve. 
Give him air, 
stay. every 
one 
hind ye 
the top one 
Kee rful, now 
That’s 
Keerful 

moan came from the mangled 


der good. 
Keerful 
A faint 
figure. 
Aunt 
white face. 
The 
stood 


Naney glanced the 
“ That’s good,” she muttered. 
her little hands 


she drew another bandage 


sharply at 
sinews in tough 
out as 
and fastened it in place. 

She straightened herself with a 
breath. “ There, that’s all we 
till the doctor comes, He won't bleed to 
death now. Jest bowl of 
and bathe his face a mite, and hev some 
the doctor wants 


long 
ean do 
git a water 
whiskey ready against 
it.” She turned toward the door, groping 
a little. A subtle change had come over 
her face. A veil was descending, shut- 
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ting out the light. Mary Gardner, com- 
ing in the door, looked at her sharply. 

“Tt’s all, Mary,” cackled Aunt Naney, 
—“all right, you know. So ‘Now 
you’re married you must obey, You must 
be kind in all You must be 
kind, vou must be good, And make your 
husband chop the wood.’—Yes, 
Make your husband chop the wood.” Th 
old trailed 
and chattering to itself. 

When the doctor came there was much 
to be done. But he did not hesitate to 
say that had it not been for Aunt Nancy 
there would have nothing. Asa 
would have slipped beyond their reach 
long before help could have come. 

But Aunt Naney, crooning in her rose- 
framed window, knew nothing of glory 
or of skill; and when, three weeks later, 
Asa, white and shaking, crept in to thank 
her, she greeted him with charming ir- 
relevance. When he tried to explain to 
her what she had done for him, she looked 
up slowly with something like intelligence 


you say. 


yes 


voice feebly away, crooning 


been 


in the old eyes. 

“T’m real glad I was here to do it for 
ve, Josiah,” she said, simply. 

That night another guest came to the 
deacon’s house. He did not stay so long 
as Aunt Naney had, and he made no 
sound. But when he the floor 
and touched Aunt Naney and whispered 
to her, she opened her eyes for a moment 
io look at him. Then, with the lightest 
breath, she fell into a deep, quiet sleep. 
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The Poet 


BY 


CHARLOTTE 


WILSON 


AY’ST thou the heart hath missed her harvestings,— 
A mutiled harp, no hand to stir the rust? 
Some note shall yet be struck from out the strings 
That shall go singing when thy heart is dust. 


Then vex not with thy murmurs, heart bereft, 
The lamentable chamber of thy years! 

Fame brews her nectar from the sweet drops left 
In broken jars where Love has stored her tears. 














GATHERING SUPPLIES FOR WAR 


Kidnapping Ants and Their Slaves 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Se.D., LL.D. 


HARLES DARWIN, in his Ori- 
gin of Species, confesses that he 
first approached the subject of 

slaveholding ants in a skeptical spirit. 
“Any one,” he observes, “may well be 
excused for doubting the truth of so ex- 
traordinary and odious an instinct as 
that of making slaves.” 

But Darwin was to find that slavery 
among ants is not as odious as his philan- 
thropie feelings had colored it. It is of 
an Abrahamic type, constituting a family 
or community of equals. It does not 
suggest the chattel slavery which human 
greed developed in modern times. In 
fact, it can only be called slavery by a 
strained metaphor. Certainly, there is 
kidnapping of an aggravated kind, with 
the conflict, slaughter and maiming, the 
wreckage of homes, the disruption of 
communities, and the mimic reproduction 
of spoliation and woe that we associate 
with the sack of cities in human wars or 
slave-hunting raids in Africa. 


But after the first assault of the plun- 
dering host and the domestication of the 
kidnapped victims, every odious feature 
disappears. The larve and pup», who 
are commonly the only captives, are 
eared for with assiduous concern. They 
grow up to be free and happy citizens of 
their new home. They are completely 
“naturalized.” Their privileges and 
general treatment are precisely those of 
their captors. Their state is substantial- 
ly that which would have resulted had 
they grown up in the home of their birth 
instead of their adoption. If one would 
seek a human analogy for their condition 
it is not to be found in that of the war- 
captives of ancient times sold into indi- 
vidual bondage, or of the chattel slaves 
of recent days. We find it rather in the 
state of those who were transplanted in 
mass to chosen sites, and. established 
therein by conquerors ambitious to found 
great cities, like Alexandria and Cesarea 
Philippi. These expatriated captives 
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were endowed with the privileges of free- 
men and citizens, and their youth grew 
up to know no other country. 


Swiss natu- 
ralist, M. Pierre Huber, the distinguished 
son ot 


One hundred years ago a 
an eminent father, made the dis- 
covery of what he called mixed or “ com- 


pound nests” of ants. These embraced 
two species, of which one, the Rufescent 
ant, Polyerqus rufescens, was dominant: 
the other, the Fuscous ant, Formica fusca, 
was in a subject or servile condition. The 
Rufescent Huber named 


ants—which 


“Amazons” and “ Legionaries ”—were 
found to be a military caste, making 
raids upon neighboring formicaries for 
the capture of larve and pupxe, which 


they brought home, most of them prob- 
ably to food, but many to be 
The affairs of these 
mixed communities were conducted in the 


serve as 
reared as workers. 
usual emmet way, with one striking dif- 
The 


work of construction, of foraging, 


ference. Fuseas, or “ negroes,” did 


all the 


and of feeding the family including the 


Amazons themselves, their queens and 
young winged males and females. The 
sole function of the Amazons was to 


fight and plunder, and they controlled 
the and the 
commune. In the course of his studies 
Huber found another species, the San- 
guine ant, F having 
the habit of other 
species, but with some decided differences 
that 
nests contained two slave species, 


succession citizenship of 


ormica sangquined, 


same kidnapping 


in manners, and some compound 


This is a bare outline of a series of 
facts which have been noted and pub- 
lished in greater or less detail by various 
They a unique chapter 


in the history of animated nature, some 


observers. form 
of whose pages will interest the general 
Reeent studies of ants show the 
different 
interest in 


reader. 


tendency of many species to 


make common one vicinage. 
But the best-known species with claim 
to be still 


discovery, or 


ranked as slave-makers 
Huber’s classical 
their American kin. It is 
esting that two species are found wide- 


are 
those of 


close inter- 


ly distributed in the United States 
one, Polyerqus lucidus. closely relat- 
ed to, and the other, Formica sangui- 


rubicunda, differing lit- 
European 


ned, subspecies 


tle from, their congeners,— 
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these 
remarkable 


that 
the 
guishes them there. 


should have developed 
habit that distin- 


and 


he re 


Let us follow one of these species upon 
As the hour ap- 
proaches for the adventure, the raiders 


a kidnapping foray. 


issue from the city gates and assemble 
upon the rounded exterior. As numbers 
the excitement They 
move back and forth, around and around, 
in a sort of maze, as though engaged in 
preliminary evolutions. Frequent chal- 
lenges pass, by crossing antenne or strik- 


increase, grows. 


ing them smartly upon the forehead. 
Legs jerk nervously. Abdomens throb, 
rising and falling rapidly. There as- 


faint crackling sound from the 
agitated mass which covers the hill, that 
one fancies may come from the sharp 
contact of 


cends a 


numerous moving insects, 
whose hard, chitinous skins are as veri- 
table armors as those which ecompassed 
the of But 
perhaps, as Professor Wheeler suggests, 
that 
abdominal 


frames ancient warriors. 
one hears, 


eymbals 


it is a real stridulation 
the sound of tiny 
that emmets carry, and whose raspings, 
indistinguishable in the individual, are 
audible in the Has the 
army, then, not only its silent antennal 
but its stir up 
martial ardor and give stridulant ealls 
to soldierly movements ? 

Amidst this seething mass the slaves are 
moving. They are the glossy blacks that 
Huber’s affect 
tude—the Fuscous ants of a close Amer- 
ican variety, Formica subsericea. 
of these are placidly at 


mass. pygmy 


signals, musie too, to 


Amazons most for servi- 


Some 


work on the 


daily round of duty. They carry out 
earth pellets and bring in supplies, ap- 
parently as separate from the warlike 


commotion around them as if they were 
a sect of protesting non-combatants. 
Others run about under the feverish 
agitation that stirs the mustering com- 
batants, whom they frequently salute. 
Indeed, they seem at times to be egging 
them on, like women of a martial kraal 
or clan cheering their fighting .kindred 
to foray and fray. 

At last the muster is complete. Myste- 
riously but effectively the signal “ For- 
ward!” is given, and the column moves 
from the hill. There is no regular align- 
ment, but a show of solidarity, a holding 











A 


SATTLE OF 


of the ranks within close compass and 
touch—a “rout step,” in fact. There is 
no general; there are no subordinate of- 
ficers; but such is the sympathetic unity 
that they seem to move in response to 
one will and command. If every warrior 
is a law unto himself, the law so binds 
and animates and compels all alike that 
the ends of an organized cohort are 
served. This emmet army actualizes the 
proverbial picture of military absurdity, 
an army wherein all are bzigadiers! 
The function of commander lodges in 
the whole column. It owns a corporate 
leadership, a telepathic control. Here 
also Solomon’s description of ant opera- 
tions is accurate: there is no guide, 
ruler, or overseer. A few Fuscans may 
accompany the column or escort it be- 
yond the home bounds. But for the most 
part they remain on duty in and around 
the formicary, which at once takes on its 
wonted aspect of peaceful industry. 


Assault, battle, and pillage follow quick- 
ly upon the sortie. The objective point 
of the march is not far away. With 








SLAVE-MAKERS 


ants, as with men, there are variations 
in the fortunes of war, and disappoint- 
ments and failures befall. The scouting 
has been defective, or the tactics of the 
threatened community have thwarted the 
enemy, or the defence appears too for- 
midable for the attacking force, which 
must return empty-handed. But we are 
here describing a typical successful as- 
sault. A hundred yards distant is a 
Fusean village. The route thereto lies 
across the edge of a grove, over a foot- 
path, along a fallen tree, under whose 
shelter and shaded by tufts of grass is the 
devoted commune. It is feeble in num- 
bers, and there is a bare show of defence 
as the freebooters hurl themselves upon 
the hill and plunge into the open gates. 
The villagers flee at the first onset 
through unassailed or secret passages. 
Some run the gauntlet through the as- 
saulting ranks. All who ean, carry a 
part of the family treasures—eggs, lar- 
ve, and pupe. Like their brobdingnagian 
brothers of the human race when dis- 
aster befalls, their first care is for their 
offspring. The fugitives mount into 
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near-by clumps of low wood-plants, whence 
bss they look down upon the devastation of 
’ their home—with what feelings? For 
: one must suppose that the midgets do 
feel, though sometimes he would fain 
hope otherwise. 






























Meanwhile the invaders issue from the 
gates, bearing in their jaws the Fuscan 
young, and occasionally an adult. They 
take the home trail, but not in ordered 
ranks. It is go-as-you-please now. They 
are welcomed back by their black con- 
federates, who receive the captives and 
take them—their very own sisters, per- 
haps—into the domestic quarters. The 
soldiers hurry back to the scene of action, 
for their work is not yet finished. The 
greed for larger citizenship, as insatiable 
as il 
tives, and the squadron musters for an- 
other raid. Soon they are off in solid 


frontier towns, demands more cap- 
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column, their course bent toward a negro 
city several rods distant. It is a large 
and flourishing formicary, and at once 
arouses to repel the invaders. The peace- 
ful industrial commune is transformed 
into a camp of belliger- 
ents. Videttes push out 
from the city bounds. 


Sentinels stand alert at 








SLAVE-MAKERS, WITH THEIR PLUNDER, LEAVING A SACKED CITY 
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every gate. Workers hastily barricade 
galleries and close up doors, while nurses 
gather the young into interior rooms for 
concealment or readier escape. 

Already the battle rages. The Fusean 
videttes have met the Sanguine scouts, 
and, ant to ant, have begun “the tug of 
war ”—a phrase that is literally true 
of an emmet conflict. Hosts of irate 
blacks pour out of the formicary and 
hurl themselves upon the red marauders, 
who join the issue with equal valor and 
greater skill. Soon the border is covered 
with a confused mass of struggling com- 
batants. The red helmets and corselets 
of the invaders distinguish them from 
the black armor and slighter forms of 
their adversaries. But here and there 
groups are balled together in such a tan- 
gle of interlocked jaws and limbs that 
only the fighters themselves can. tell 
friend from foe. The toothed mandibles, 
or upper jaws, are the chief weapons, 
and with these wide open the ants rush 
together. If opposing jaws are inter- 
clasped in the contact, the fight is likely 
to be long, and another weapon is brought 
into play. The abdomen is curved up- 
ward, and jets of formic acid—a sort of 
chemical “ hand-grenade ” — are thrown 
from the nozzle of the poison-glands into 
mouth and face. 

Sometimes these duellists are allowed to 
fight to the death unmolested, and many 
such hand-to-hand combats are seen, es- 
pecially on the fringe of the field, as the 
thick of the fray sways closer to the 
formicary. Oftener the duel draws others 
into its vortex. A passing red warrior 
seizes a leg of the black combatant, and 
a black rushing into the battle stops to 
clasp the red foeman’s antenna. Thus 
the fight thickens into.a group, from 
which now and then a pair may drop 
away to form another centre of conflict. 

The slave-makers are not always vic- 
tors; but in this case they succeed in 
entering the besieged city and capturing 
many larve and pupe. As they trail 
homeward with their booty, one may oc- 
casionally see a warrior bearing her prey 
and dragging along a trophy of battle 
in the shape of a severed black head, 
whose unrelaxed jaws still cling to its 
foeman’s leg. The plunderers do not al- 
ways return scot-free. The pillaged vil- 
lagers will sometimes follow and harass 
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the rear of the column, pounce upon 
stragglers, and succeed in rescuing some 
captives. Erelong the fugitive Fuscans 
return from the jungle of grass and 
ferns whither they had fled with their 
young, and come up from the cavernous 
recesses wherein they had _ been bar- 
ricaded, and the life of the commune 
is reorganized. Their little ones, for 
whom all had ventured and many had 
yielded life, grow up in their ravishers’ 
city, and ere the season ends may be 
cheering on their captors to another raid 
upon their native village. Alas! crude 
nature is not a Peace Society; and noth- 
ing is more purely “natural” than war. 


What is the reflex of this habit upon 
the slave-making ants and their sub- 
jects? Ought we to expect that social 
laws and customs which influence so 
powerfully the human species should 
work analogous results upon ants? Let 
us see. In the ease of Polyergus there 
appears a dependence upon the slaves 
which is almost absolute. The Amazons 
on the raid, in assault, in combat, and 
in the capture and rapture of the young 
of subject species show immense anima- 
tion and persistence. But they take no 
part in the domestic economy of the 
formicary. The construction of galleries 
and chambers, the nurture of their own 
young from egg to antling, and the care 
of their young captives, the garner of 
supplies, and the support of their queens, 
winged males and females, are wrought 
by the slaves alone. The deterioration 
has gone so far that the Polyergus war- 
riors will not feed themselves, but de- 
pend upon their servants for both food 
and feeding! It seems astounding and 
incredible that any creature should be 
reduced to such an abnormal state; but 
experiments show that when these war- 
riors are placed in artificial nests with- 
out their usual attendants they will 
starve amidst abundance. Let slaves be 
introduced, and the scene changes. With 
the instincts of a philanthropist and a 
nurse—or shall we say, of a born servant ? 
—the black laborers take the Amazons 
in hand, rescue from death those who still 
live, clean up the house, and set affairs 
agoing comfortably. 

Turning to the Sanguine ants, we find 
a condition wholly different. The red 
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warriors are workers also. They bring 
to building and other home work the 
energy shown in fighting. The nest 
architecture of Polyergus has the char- 
acteristics of its slave; or if there be 
two subject species, shows typical traces 
of both. The architecture of Sanguinea 
bears her own individuality crossed with 
that of her slaves. The theory that 
institutions founded upon kidnapping 
and slavery must impair the quality of 
their supporters here breaks down. Or, 
shall we fall back upon Darwin’s view 
that the slave-making habit, which has 
reached its ultimate in Polyergus, is in 
course of development in Sanguinea, and 
has not had time to reach its inevitable 
results? At all events, Sanguinea is a 
normal ant in warlike and industrial in- 
stincts, to which have been added kid- 
napping and adoption of alien species. 

With Polvyergus and Sanguinea alike 
it is noteworthy that no fertile queens 
or virgin queens and males of their sub- 
jects are reared within the community; 
only their own are tolerated. The in- 
crease of the working citizenship is made 
from captives introduced as larve and 
pupe and reared under an environment 
created by the captors. These prudent 
creaturelings may well suggest to us a 
lesson as to the influence of motherhood 
and the value of home and civil surround- 
ings in forming the character of child- 
hood and the habits of mature life. 

What effect does emmet servitude. have 
upon its subjects? The writer, at least, 
has never been able to note any effect. 
The Fuscous and Schaufuss ants—the 
only two species observed by him—have 
precisely the same manners in compound 
as in native nests. The slaves of the 
Amazons retain their fighting instincts, 
and are not reduced to mere workers. 
They seem to transfer with absolute 
loyalty the normal devotion shown by 
ants to the commune and its young. As 
slave parents are not permitted, and 
servitude is not transmitted from parents 
to offspring, one cannot know what 
changes might have been wrought in 
course of time under other conditions. 
But in one respect ant-slavery appears 
to have reacted upon species living near 


slave-makers, by developing greater cau- 
tion and cunning in protecting their 
homes, and probably less courage in de- 
fending them. In sites free from kid- 
napping ants the Fuscans make such ex- 
tensive nests that they seriously damage 
lawns and gardens. Their architecture 
and demeanor show that freedom from 
fear of special perils which marks a com- 
munity dwelling in perfect confidence 
and continued security. On the con- 
trary, Fuscan colonies in the vicinage of 
slave-makers tend to lessen or omit ex- 
terior elevations. The dumpage from in- 
terior workings is scattered broadcast. 
Gates are fewer and concealed. 

Once, watching a Sanguine army as- 
saulting a Fuscan colony, the writer 
chanced to see, a short distance from the 
scene, a Schaufuss worker (Formica 
schaufussi) moving back and forth in a 
way that aroused curiosity. Knowing 
this to be an enslaved species, he directed 
attention upon the solitary ant. She 
was putting finishing-touches upon the 
closure of her formicary door. A tiny 
pebble was placed. A few pellets of soil 
were added. Then she walked away, took 
a few turns as though surveying the 
surroundings, and cautiously came back. 
The coast was clear! Next she deftly 
crawled.into the small open space, and 
from the movements inside and occa- 
sional glimpses of an antenna-tip, it was 
seen that she was completing the work 
of concealment from within. At last her 
task was done, and all was quiet. Just 
then a single Sanguine warrior, apparent- 
ly a scout or a straggler from the invad- 
ing army near by, approached the spot. 
It walked over and around the nest, 
which was indistinguishable from the 
surrounding surface. It sounded here 
and there with its antenne, passed over 
the very door into which the Schaufuss 
ant had disappeared, and although its 
suspicions were apparently aroused, it 
moved away at last. 

The observer confesses gratification 
that the Sanguine depredator had been 
baffled, and that the instinct of home 
protection had proved too much for kid- 
napping cunning. Perhaps this feeling 
was also “ anthropomorphic bias ” ? 
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In the Face of His Constituents 


BY SUSAN KEATING GLASPELL 


ENATOR HARRISON concluded 

his argument and sat down. There 

was no applause, but he had ex- 
pected none. Senator Dorman was al- 
ready saying “ Mr. President?’ and there 
was a stir in the crowded galleries, and 
an anticipatory moving of chairs among 
the Senators. In the press gallery the 
reporters bunched together their scat- 
tered papers and inspected their pencil- 
points with earnestness. Dorman was 
the best speaker of the Senate, and he 
was on the popular side of it. It would 
be the great speech of the session, and 
the prospect was cheering after a deluge 
of railroad and insurance bills. 

“T want to tell you,” he began, “ why 
I have worked for this resolution recom- 
mending the pardon of Alfred Wil- 
liams. It is one of the great laws of 
the universe that every living thing be 
given a chance. In the ease before us that 
law has been violated. This does not 
resolve itself into a question of second 
chances. The boy of whom we are speak- 
ing has never had his first.” 

Senator Harrison swung his chair half- 
way around and looked out at the green 
things which were again coming into 
their own on the State-house grounds. 
He knew—in substance—what Senator 
Dorman would say without hearing it, 
and he was a little tired of the whole 
affair. He hoped that one way or oth- 
er they would finish it up that night, 
and go ahead with something else. He 
had done what he could, and now the 
responsibility was with the rest of them. 
He thought they were shouldering a 
great deal to advocate the pardon in the 
face of the united opposition of John- 
son County, where the crime had been 
committed. It seemed a community 
should be the best judge of its own 
crimes, and that was what he, as the 
Senator from Johnson, had tried to im- 
press upon them. 

He knew that his argument against the 


é 


boy had been a strong one. He rather liked 
the attitude in which he stood. It seem- 
ed as if he were the incarnation of out- 
raged justice attempting to hold its own 
at the floodgates of emotion. He liked 
to think he was looking far beyond the 
present and the specific and acting as 
guardian of the future—and the whole. 
In summing it up that night the report- 
ers would tell in highly wrought fashion 
of the moving appeal made by Senator 
Dorman, and then they would speak dis- 
passionately of the logical argument of 
the leader of the opposition. There was 
more satisfaction to self in logic than in 
mere eloquence. He was even a little 
proud of his unpopularity. It seemed 
sacrificial. 

He wondered why it was Senator Dor- 
man had thrown himself into it so whole- 
heartedly. All during the session the 
Senator from Maxwell had neglected per- 
sonal interests in behalf of this boy, who 
was nothing to him in the world. He 
supposed it was as a sociological and psy- 
chological experiment. Senator Dorman 
had promised the Governor to assume 
guardianship of the boy if he was let 
out. The Senator from Johnson in- 
ferred that as a student of social science 
his eloquent colleague wanted to see what 
he could make of him. To suppose the 
interest merely personal and sympathetic 
would seem discreditable. 

“T need not dwell upon the story,” the 
Senator from Maxwell was saying, “ for 
you are all familiar with it already. It 
is said to have been the most awful 
crime ever committed in the State. I 
grant you that it was, and then I ask 
you to look for a minute into the con- 
ditions leading up to it. 

“When the boy was born, his mo- 
ther was instituting divorce proceedings 
against his father. She obtained the 
divorce, and remarried when Alfred was 
three months old. From the time he was 
a mere baby she taught him to hate his 
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father. Everything that went wrong 
with him she told him was his father’s 
fault. His first vivid impression was that 
his father was responsible for all the 
wrong of the universe. 

“For seven years that went on, and 
then his mother died. His stepfather 
did not want him. He was going to Mis- 
souri, and the boy would be a_ useless 
expense and a bother. He made no at- 
tempt to find a home for him; he did not 
even explain—he merely went away and 
left him. At the age of seven the boy 
was turned out on the world, after hav- 
ing been taught one thing—to hate his 
father. He stayed a few days in the 
barren house, and then new tenants came 
and closed the doors against him. It 
may have occurred to him as a little 
strange that he had been sent into a 
world where there was no place for him. 

“When he asked the neighbors for 
shelter, they told him to go to his own 
father and not bother strangers. He 
said he did not know where his father 
was. They told him, and he started to 
walk—a distance of fifty miles. I ask 
you to bear in mind, gentlemen, that he 
was only seven years of age. It is the 
age when the average boy is beginning 
the third reader, and when he is shooting 
marbles and spinning tops. 

“When he reached his father’s house 
he was told at once that he was not 
wanted there. The man had remarried, 
there were other children, and he had 
no place for Alfred. He turned him 
away; but the neighbors protested, and 
he was compelled to take him back. For 
four years he lived in this home, to which 
he had come unbidden, and where he was 
never made welcome. 

“The whole family rebelled against 
him. The father satisfied his resentment 
against the boy’s dead mother by beating 
her son, by encouraging his wife to abuse 
him, and inspiring the other children to 
despise him. It seems impossible such 
conditions should exist. The only proof 
of their possibility lies in the fact of 
their existence. 

“T need not go into the details of the 
erime. He had been beaten by his fa- 
ther that evening after a quarrel with his 
stepmother about spilling the milk. He 
went, as usual, to his bed in the barn; 
but the hay was suffocating, his head 


ached, and he could not sleep. He arose 
in the middle of the night, went to the 
house, and killed both his father and 
stepmother. 

“T shall not pretend to say what 
thoughts surged through the boy’s brain 
as he lay there in the stifling hay with 
the hot blood pounding against his tem- 
ples. I shall not pretend to say whether 
he was sane or insane as he walked to 
the house for the perpetration of the aw- 
ful crime. I do not even affirm it would 
not have happened if there had been 
some human being there to lay a cooling 
hand on his hot forehead, and say a few 
soothing, loving words to take the sting 
from the loneliness, and ease the suffer- 
ing. I ask you to consider only one 
thing: he was eleven years old at the 
time, and he had no friend in all the 
world. He knew nothing of sympathy; 
he knew only injustice.” 

Senator Harrison was still looking out 
at the budding things on the State- 
house grounds, but in a vague way he 
was following the story. He knew when 
the Senator from Maxwell completed the 
recital of facts and entered upon his 
plea. He was conscious that it was 
stronger than he had anticipated—more 
logic and less empty exhortation. He 
was telling of the boy’s life in the pen- 
itentiary and in the reformatory since 
the commission of the crime,—of how he 
had expanded under kindness, of his won- 
derful mental attainments, the letters 
he could write, the books he had read, 
the hopes he had cherished. In _ the 
twelve years he had spent there he had 
been known to do no wnkind or mean 
thing; he responded to affection,—craved 
it even. It was not the record of a 
degenerate, the Senator from Maxwell 
was saying. 

A great many things were passing 
through the mind of the Senator from 
Johnson. He was trying to think who 
it was that wrote that book Put Yourself 
in his Place. He had read it once, and 
it bothered him to forget names. Then 
he was wondering why it.was the phi- 
losophers had not more to say about the 
incongruity of people, who had never had 
any trouble of their own, sitting in judg- 
ment upon people who had known noth- 
ing but trouble. He was thinking also 
that abstract rules did not always fit 
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smoothly over concrete cases, and that 
it was hard to make life a matter of 
rules, anyway. 

Next he was wondering how it would 
have been with the boy Alfred Williams 
if he had been born in Charles Harrison’s 
place; and then he was working it out 
the other way, and wondering how it 
would have been with Charles Harrison 
if he had been born in Alfred Williams’s 
place. He wondered whether the idea of 
murder would have grown in Alfred 
Williams’s heart had he been born to 
the things to which Charles Harrison 
was born, and whether it would have 
come within the range of possibility for 
Charles Harrison to murder his father 
had he been born to Alfred Williams’s 
lot. Putting it that way, it was hard to 
estimate how much of it was the boy 
himself, and how much the place the 
world had prepared for him. And if it 
was the place prepared for him more 
than the boy, why was the fault not more 
with the preparers of the place than 
with the occupant of it? The whole 
thing was very confusing. 

“This page,” the Senator from Max- 
well was saying, lifting the little fellow 
to the desk, “is just eleven years of age, 
and he is within three pounds of Alfred 
Williams’s size when he committed the 
murder. I ask you, gentlemen, if this 
little fellow should be guilty of a like 
crime to-night, to what extent would you, 
in reading of it in the morning, charge 
him with the moral discernment which 
is the first condition of moral responsibil- 
ity? If Alfred Williams’s story were this 
boy’s story, would you deplore that there 
had been no one to check the childish 
passion, or would you say it was the in- 
born instinct of the murderer? And 
suppose again this were Alfred Williams 
at the age of eleven, would you not be 
willing to look into the future and say 
if he spent twelve years in both pen- 
itentiary and reformatory, in which time 
he developed the qualities of useful and 
honorable citizenship, that the ends of 
justice would then have been met, and 
the time at hand for the world to begin 
the payment of her debt? 

Senator Harrison’s eyes were fixed 
upon the page standing on the opposite 
desk. Eleven was a younger age than 
he had supposed. As he looked back 


upon it and recalled himself when eleven 
years of age—his irresponsibility, his de- 
pendence—he was unwilling to say what 
would have happened if the world had 
turned upon him as it had upon Alfred 
Williams. At eleven his greatest griev- 
ance was that the boys at school called 
him “vyellow-top.” He remembered 
throwing a rock at one of them for doing 
it. He wondered if it was criminal in- 
stinct prompted the throwing of the rock. 
He wondered how high the percentage of 
children’s crimes would go were it not 
for countermanding influences. It seem- 
ed the great difference between Alfred 
Williams and a number of other chil- 
dren of eleven had been the absence of 
the countermanding influence. 

There came to him of a sudden a new 
and moving thought. Alfred Williams 
had been cheated of his boyhood. The 
chances were he had never gone swim- 
ming, or to a ball game, or maybe never 
to a cireus. He might never have owned 
a dog. The Senator from Maxwell was 
right when he said the boy had never 
been given his chance, had been defraud- 
ed of that which has been a boy’s heritage 
since the world itself was young. 

And the later years—how were they 
making it up to him? He recalled 
the reformatory—and also what to 
him was the most awful thing he had 
ever heard about the State penitentiary— 
they never saw the sun rise down there, 
and they never saw it set. They saw it 
at its meridian, when it climbed above 
the stockade, but as it rose into the day, 
and as it sank into the night, it was 
denied them. And there, at the peniten- 
tiary, they could not even look up at 
the stars. It had been years since 
Alfred Williams raised his face to God’s 
heaven and knew he was part of it all. 
The voices of the night could not pene- 
trate the little cell in the heart of the 
mammoth stone building where he spent 
his evenings over those masterpieces with 
which, they said, he was more familiar 
than the average member of the Senate. 
When he read those things Victor Hugo 
said of the vastness of the night, he could 
only look around at the walls that en- 
closed him and try to think back over the 
twelve years for some satisfying concep- 
tion of what night really was. 

The Senator from Johnson shuddered: 
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they had taken from one of God’s crea- 
tures the things that were God-given, 
and all because in the crucial hour there 
had been no one to say a staying word. 
The world had cheated him of the things 
that were the world’s, and now it was try- 
ing to cheat him of the things that were 
They had made for him a life 
barren of compensations. 

There swept over the Senator a great 
feeling of self-pity. As representative of 
Johnson County, it was he who must 
deny this boy the whole great world 
without, the people who wanted to help 
him, and what the Senator from Maxwell 
ealled “his chance.” If Johnson County 
earried the day, there would be some- 
thing unpleasant for him to consider all 
the remainder of his life. As he grew to 
be an older man he would think of it more 
and more—what the boy would have done 
for himself in the world if the Senator 
trom Johnson had not been more logical 
and more powerful than the Senator 
from Maxwell. 

Senator Dorman was nearing the close 
of his argument. “In spite of the un- 
dying prejudice of the people of John- 
son County,” he was saying, “I can 
stand before you to-day and say that 
after an unsparing investigation of this 
ease I do not believe I am asking you to 
do anything in violation of justice when 
I beg of you to give this boy his chance.” 

It was going to a vote at once, and 
the Senator from Johnson County looked 
out at the budding things, and wondered 
whether the boy down at the penitentiary 
knew the Senate was considering his case 
that afternoon. It was without vanity he 
wondered whether an all-wise providence 
would not have preferred that Johnson 
County be represented that session by a 
less able man. 

A great hush fell over the Chamber, 
for ayes and noes followed almost in 
alternation. After a long minute of wait- 
ing the secretary called, in a hollow voice, 

“ Ayes, 30; Noes, 32.” 

The Senator from Johnson had proven 
too faithful a servant of his constituents. 
The boy in the penitentiary was denied 
his chance. 

The usual things happened: some wo- 
men in the galleries who had boys at 
home cried aloud; the reporters were 
fighting for occupancy of the telephone 


God’s. 





booths, and most of the Senators began 
the perusal of the previous day’s Journal 
with elaborate interest. Senator Dorman 
indulged in none of these feints. <A 
full look at his face just then told how 
much of his soul had gone into the fight 
for the boy’s chance, and the look about 
his eyes was a little hard on the theory 
of psychological experiment. 

Senator Harrison was looking out at 
the budding trees, but his face too had 
grown strange, and he seemed to be look- 
ing miles beyond and years ahead. It 
seemed that he himself was surrendering 
the voices of the night, and the comings 
and the goings of the sun. He would 
never look at them—feel them—again 
without remembering he was keeping 
one of God’s creatures away from them. 
He wondered at his own presumption in 
denying any living thing participation 
in the universe. He wondered what the 
great God behind it all must think of 
him. And all the while there were before 
him visions of the boy who sat in the 
cramped cell with the volume of Hugo 
before him, trying to think how it would 
seem to be out under the stars. 

The stillness in the Senate - Chamber 
was breaking; they were going ahead 
with something else. It seemed to the 
Senator from Johnson that sun, moon, 
and stars were wailing out protest for 
the boy who wanted to know them better. 
And yet it was not sun, moon, and stars 
so much as the unused swimming-hole, 
and the uncaught fish, the unattended 
ball game, the never-seen circus, and, 
above all, the unowned dog, that brought 
Senator Harrison to his feet. 

They looked at him in astonishment, 
their faces saying plainly it would have 
been in better taste for him to remain 
seated just then. 

“Mr. President,” he said, pulling at 
his collar and looking straight ahead, 
“T rise to move a reconsideration.” 

There was a gasp, a deathlike moment 
of quiet, and then a mighty burst of ap- 
plause. To men of all parties and fac- 
tions there came a single thought. John- 
son was the leading county of its Con- 
gressional district. There was an elec- 
tion that fall, and Harrison was in the 
race. Those eight words meant to a 
surety he would not go to Washington, 
for the Senator from Maxwell had chosen 
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WHEN HE LEFT THE BUILDING IT SEEMED DIFFERENT 


his word with nicety when he referred to 
the prejudice of Johnson County on the 
Williams case as “ undying.” The world 
throbs with such things at the moment 
of their doing—even though condemning 
them later,—and the part of the world 
then packed within the Senate-Chamber 
shared the universal disposition. 

The noise astonished Senator Harrison, 
and he looked around with something like 
resentment. When the tumult at last 
subsided, and he saw that he was expect- 
ed to make a speech, he grew very red, 
and grasped his chair desperately. 

The reporters were back in their places, 
leaning nervously forward. This was 
Senator Harrison’s chance to say some- 
thing worth putting into a panel by it- 
self with black lines around it—and they 
were sure he would do it. 

But he did not. He stood there like 
a schoolboy who had forgotten his piece 
—growing more and more red. “ I—TI 


think,” he finally jerked out, “that some 
of us have been mistaken. I’m in favor 
now of—of giving him his chance.” 

They waited for him to proceed, but 
after a helpless look around the Chamber 
he sat down. The president of the Sen- 
ate waited several minutes for him to rise 
again, but he at last turned his chair 
around and looked out at the green things 
on the State-house grounds, and there 
was nothing to do but go ahead with the 
second calling of the roll. This time it 
stood 50 to 12 in favor of the boy. 

A motion to adjourn immediately fol- 
lowed—it seemed no one wanted to do 
anything more that afternoon. They all 
wanted to say things te the Senator from 
Johnson; but his face had grown cold 
and unsympathetic, and as they were 
usually afraid of him, enyway, they kept 
away. All but Senator Dorman — it 
meant too much with him. “Do you 
mind my telling you,” he said, tensely, 
“that it was as great a thing as I have 
ever known a man to do?” 

The Senator from Johnson looked dis- 
tinetly bored—he was so very tired of 
the whole affair. “ You think it great,” 
he asked, “to be a coward ?” 

“Coward!” cried Senator Dorman— 
“coward! That’s hardly the word. It’s 
heroic.” 

“Oh no,” said Senator Harrison, with 
weary finality; “it was a clear case of 
cowardice. You see, I was afraid it 
might haunt me when I am seventy.” 

Senator Dorman started eagerly to 
speak, but the other man stopped him 
and passed on. He was seeing it as his 
constituency would see it, and it humil- 
iated him. They would say he had not 
the courage of his convictions, that he 
was afraid of the unpopularity, that his 
judgment had fallen victim to the elo- 
quence of the Senator from Maxwell. 

But when he left the building and came 
out into the softness of the April after- 
noon it began to seem different. After 
all, it was not he alone who leaned to the 
softer side. There were the trees—they 
were permitted another chance to bud; 
there were the birds—they were allowed 
another chance to sing; there was the 
earth—to it was given another chance to 
vield. There came to him then the calm- 
ing consciousness that beyond the con- 
stituents was God. 
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Literary Portraits 


BY JUSTIN 


HE early sixties have left a clear 
T and deep impression on my mem- 

ory. It was in the earliest of the 
sixties that I settled in London for a 
life of journalism and literature, to be 
much interrupted afterwards by politics. 
The London of the early sixties had no 
Thames Embankment and no under- 
ground railways and no tram-cars; the 
law courts on the Strand had not yet 
been dreamed of, and some of the judges 
still held their tribunals within enclo- 
sures opening from what I may call the 
off-side of Westminster Hall. But the 
outer aspect of London street life was not 
very different from that which we can 
contemplate at the present day. I think 
I am warranted in saying that, even when 
we take the latest schemes of metropolitan 
improvement into view, the general ap- 
pearance of the streets of London has 
not undergone, since the early sixties, 
anything like the changes which have been 
made in New York and in Paris during the 
same time. When we consider the changes 
which have taken place in other Euro- 
pean countries, it might also seem as if 
the people of England had been living 
just the same life during the lapse of all 
these forty years and more. 

Let us take the condition of France, 
for instance. The Emperor Napoleon the 
Third was then at the zenith of his pow- 
er and his fame. He had but lately de- 
feated the Austrians in the campaign 
of which Solferino was the greatest tri- 
umph, and he was universally regarded 
as the most powerful sovereign on the 
continent of Europe. Even those in 
England who most strongly condemned 
his usurpation of power and his despotic 
rule felt reluctantly compelled to regard 
him as the founder of a new dynasty and 
as the foree which had finally extin- 
guished in France the republican system 
brought in by the great Revolution. On 
the other hand, almost all Englishmen 
were agreed in regarding the position of 
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Prussia as one of. mere insignificance, 
and out of all consideration so far as po- 
litical influence was concerned. Not one 
of our statesmen or our leading politi- 
cal writers seems to have given any in- 
dication, in the early sixties, that Prussia 
impressed him as a rising power or a 
power capable of rising in the political 
affairs of Europe. I do not know of any 
phenomenon in modern history more cu- 
rious than the apparent incapacity of 
English statesmen and political writers, 
at that time, to make any forecast as to 
Prussia’s political possibilities. 

The American republic was just then 
engaged in its great domestic struggle, and 
the war between North and South created, 
naturally, an intense excitement through- 
out England. It may, indeed, be said to 
have divided the people of England into 
two hostile camps—the advocates of the 
Northern States and the advocates of 
the Southern secessionists. It may be 
said not unfairly that the whole of what 
we describe as “ society ” in England was 
in favor of the South, and fully believed 
that the South was certain to make itself 
an independent republic, while the ad- 
vanced Radicals of whatever order in 
England and all the English working 
population were on the side of the North- 
ern States, and were confident that the 
Northern cause must ultimately triumph. 
Egypt was still under the rule of its 
Pashas, and the Ottoman power in Tur- 
key was still regarded by many English- 
men as a needful bulwark of British 
interests against the possible encroach- 
ments of Russia. The wildest dreamer 
had not yet thought of a system of rail- 
ways extending from Egypt to the Cape 
of Good Hope, or of Russia opening up 
the resources of Siberia by the pathway 
of the iron rail. 

Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
were still rivals or colleagues; Brougham 
and Lyndhurst were still waking up the 
House of Lords by their curiously con- 
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trasted styles of eloquence; Gladstone 
had already achieved some of his most 
splendid financial triumphs; Cobden had 
accomplished a great commercial treaty 
with France; and Bright was the fore- 
most democratie orator in the House of 
Commons. Disraeli still held his place 
without a rival as the brilliant leader of 
the Conservative party in the representa- 
tive chamber, and Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer was able to convince the audi- 
ences in that same chamber that a writer 
of showy and fascinating novels might, 
notwithstanding the most serious defects 
of articulation, prove himself in his later 
years a successful parliamentary orator. 

In literature our acknowledged leaders 
were Tennyson, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
but Thackeray’s life came to a close at a 
very early period of the sixties. Carlyle 
was creating a school of thought and of 
letters all to himself, and John Stuart 
Mill was teaching us the principles of 
politieal economy and of expanded po- 
litical Liberalism. Robert Browning had 
not yet become the fashion, and only by 
men and women of intellect was recog- 
nized as a great and genuine poet. 
Macaulay’s career as essayist, historian, 
verse-writer, and parliamentary debater 
had just come to an end. George Grote 
had still some years of noble work before 
him, and although he never could be 
called a popular historian in the ordi- 
nary sense, his influence on the study 
of history was inestimable. Maclise and 
Landseer were probably the most uni- 
versally admired among painters. 

The great singers of the opera- 
houses—Covent Garden and Her Majes- 
ty’s—were Grisi, Alboni (Jenny Lind had 
ceased to sing on the operatic stage), 
Mario, Tamberlik, and Lablache. In 
the homes of the regular drama Charles 
Mathews, Charles Kean, the Keeleys, and 
Buxton were most popular, and Helen 
Faucit was recognized as the most suc- 
cessful actress in the Shakespearian 
drama. Macready had taken his final 
farewell of the English stage before the 
time with which our narrative opens, and 
Frederick Robson had just begun to make 
himself famous in his short career as 
the creator of a style which combined in 
original, fantastic, and unsurpassed fash- 
ion the elements of the broadly burlesque 
and the deeply tragic. 


There is one peculiarity belonging to 
the early sixties which I cannot leave out 
of notice, although assuredly it has lit- 
tle claim to association with art or sci- 
ence, with literature or politics. The 
arly sixties saw in this and most other 
civilized countries the reign of Crinoline. 
It is well for the early sixties that they 
had so many splendid claims to histori- 
eal recollection, but it may be said of 
them that if they had bequeathed no oth- 
er memory to a curious and contempla- 
tive posterity, the reign of Crinoline 
would still have secured for them an 
abiding-place in the records of human ec- 
centricities. I may say without fear of 
contradiction that no one who was not 
living at the time can form any adequate 
idea of the grotesque effect produced on 
the outer aspects of social life by this ar- 
ticle of feminine costume. The younger 
generation may turn over as much as it 
will the pages of Punch, which illustrate 
the ways and manner of civilization at 
that time, but with all the undeniable clev- 
erness and humor of Punch’s best earica- 
turists, the younger generation can never 
really understand, can never fully realize 
what extraordinary exhibitions their po- 
lite ancestresses made of themselves dur- 
ing that terrible reign of Crinoline. 

“Hang up philosophy,” says Romeo, 
“unless philosophy can make a Juliet.” 
I should not like to say hang up carica- 
ture unless caricature can make a crino- 
line, because such a sentence, if it could 
by possibility be carried out, would only 
speak the doom of the caricaturist’s 
amusing and delightful art. The fash- 
ion of crinoline defied caricature, for the 
actual reality was more full of unpic- 
turesque and burlesque effects than any 
satirical pencil could realize on a flat, 
outspread sheet of paper. The fashion of 
crinoline, too, defied all contemporary 
ridicule. A whole new school of satirical 
humor was devoted in vain to the ridi- 
cule of crinoline. The boys in the streets 
sang comic songs to make fun of it, but 
no street bellowings of contempt could 
incite the wearers of this most inconven- 
ient and hideous article of dress to con- 
demn themselves to clinging draperies. 

When I first came to London Dick- 
ens was at the very zenith of his fame 
and his influence. To meet him in the 
Strand or in Piccadilly was an event to 
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be remembered in the life of a young man 
then passing through the streets of Lon- 
don. Dickens began his literary career 
as a reporter in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and in my early days of 
journalism I heard from elder men en- 
gaged in the same occupation many an 
interesting and delightful aneedote of 
his remarkable skill in his work and of 
his genial and companionable qualities. 

The great novelist seemed to make it 
a part of his work to discover literary 
talent in rising young men and to give 
practical help to its development. When 
he started Household Words he gath- 
ered around him quite a school of men 
who were then very young, and most of 
whom became under his fostering care 
suecessful and distinguished writers. 
Most of them have passed away since 
that time, but the names of such men as 
George Augustus Sala, Andrew Halli- 
day, Edmund Yates, Wilkie Collins, and 
many others are still remembered. John 
Hollingshead, who was one of the clever- 
est and best writers of that school, and 
who afterwards turned his attention al- 
most altogether to theatrical manage- 
ment, is still living. 

Dickens discovered and brought out the 
lyrical genius of Adelaide Anne Procter, 
daughter of Bryan Waller Procter, the 
poet who disguised his identity for a 
long time under the assumed name of 
Barry Cornwall. Adelaide Procter sent 
some verses to Household Words without 
giving her real name. Dickens read them 
and saw at once that they had high poetic 
promise in them, and he welcomed the 
young writer to the ranks of his con- 
tributors, and he gave her ample oppor- 
tunity of proving her capacity before he 
eame to know of her relationship with 
his old friend. 

Dickens was superb as an after-dinner 
speaker, and was, I think, the greatest 
master of that modern form of eloquence 
I ever remember to have heard. But 
he was a great master also of the elo- 
quence which belongs to the public plat- 
form, and proved himself so on the rare 
oeceasions when he took a leading part in 
some popular movement. 

Thackeray was becoming known to 
readers as a brilliant and original writer 
of magazine articles before Dickens had 
made his sudden uprising to the front 
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rank in literature. Dickens must have 
still heen a reporter in the House of 
Commons press gallery while Thackeray 
was beginning to make a certain reputa- 
tion for himself among the readers of 
magazines. Nor did Thackeray achieve, 
even by his first published book, anything 
like the reputation instantaneously ac- 
complished by Dickens on his first ven- 
ture in the form of a volume. My own 
recollections of my boyish days make 
it clear to me that Dickens was _ rec- 
ognized as a great author before those of 
us who lived far away from the centre 
of England’s literary life had come to 
know anything about the rising genius 
of Thackeray. I can even remember that 
we were all in those days so completely 
possessed by our admiration for Dick- 
ens as to feel a kind of resentment when 
we read in London papers that a new man 
was coming to the front who threatened 
a possible rivalry with the author of 
Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby. I had 
the great good fortune at a later period 
to have the opportunity of meeting both 
men several times in London, and to 
have the honor of being introduced into 
some slight aequaintanceship with each 
of them. My life holds no clearer mem- 
ories than those which it treasures of 
Dickens and Thackeray. 

The first time I ever saw Thackeray, 
except as the solitary figure on a lec- 
turer’s platform, he wore a thick mus- 
tache, and the mustache was of a dark 
color, contrasting oddly with his white 
locks. That first sight of him thus un- 
usually adorned was on the platform of 
the Lime Street Station, Liverpool, when 
he came down from London to go on 
board the Cunard steamer on his way to 
deliver his course of lectures in the 
United States. There were a few small 
groups of people gathered on the plat- 
form to get a glimpse of the great au- 
thor as he passed out, and I well remem- 
ber that one enthusiastic young lady, 
who was personally quite unknown to 
him, went boldly up and pressed a bunch 
of roses into his hand. Nothing could 
be more graceful and genial than the 
manner in which Thackeray accepted this 
unexpected tribute, and took off his hat 
with a benignant smile in acknowledg- 
ment of the gift. 

I had heard most of Thackeray’s lec- 
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tures before that time, and had, like all 
his hearers, been fascinated by their man- 
ner as well as by their matter. Thack- 
eray had, indeed, none of the superbly 
dramatic style of delivery which made 
Dickens’s readings and speeches so im- 
pressive. His voice was clear and pene- 
trating, and his articulation allowed no 
word to be lost upon his listeners, but he 
never seemed to be making any direct 
appeal to the emotions of the audience. 
None the less the very manner of the 
lecture as well as its literary style had 
an intense fascination for all who came 
to listen. I have heard many great 
orators and lecturers in my time and 
in various countries, and I never made 
one of an audience which seemed to 
hang upon the words of the speaker more 
absolutely than did the men and women 
to whom Thackeray delivered the finest 
passages of his many lectures. 

I feel no regret now that Thackeray 
did not sueceed in his one attempt to ob- 
tain a seat in the House of Commons. At 
the time when the contest took place I 
was, of course, in the youthful glow of 
my ardent admiration of Thackeray, an 
intense partisan of his candidature, and 
I looked upon it as nothing but the 
height of audacity on the part of his 
opponent, Edward Cardwell, afterwards 
Lord Cardwell, to contest the seat against 
such a man. The contest took place in 
1857, and the constituency was the city 
of Oxford. In after-years I felt nothing 
but satisfaction that Thackeray had not 
succeeded in his unexpected and, as one 
cannot help thinking, uneongenial ambi- 
tion to become a member of Parliament. 

IT can well remember Alexander King- 
lake, one of the most brilliant writers 
of his time or of any time, when he had 
a seat in the House of Commons and oc- 
casionally took part in the debate. The 
general impulse of listening members 
was to ask themselves whether this in- 
effective and labored speaker could really 
be the author of the famous Eothen. I 
can remember that another writer of 
books which were immensely popular in 
their day, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
the author of Sam Slick, when he sat in 
the House of Commons made a very poor 
figure there, and was once turned into 
ridicule—faney Sam Slick being made 
ridiculous—by a happy sentence or two 


from Mr. Gladstone. It would indeed 
have been a subject of regret to all lovers 
of literature if Thackeray had been per- 
mitted by unkindly fate to run the risk 
of becoming, as I feel sure he must have 
done, a mere Parliamentary failure. 

In the early sixties Thomas Carlyle 
was commonly accepted as the despotic 
sovereign of thought. Even those who 
remained in an attitude of uncompro- 
mising resistance to his sovereign au- 
thority could not deny the extent of his 
domination. Those of us who did not 
fully acknowledge his rule were some- 
what in the position of living Russians 
who will not recognize the authority of 
the Czar, but do not pretend to deny or 
ignore the fact that the Czar is a mighty 
monarch. There were some of us in the 
sixties who preferred to take our think- 
ing from John Stuart Mill, for instance, 
but we did not affect to deny the power 
of Carlyle, and we could be as rapturous 
as his own professed disciples in our ad- 
miration for many of his writings. 

When I think of Carlyle himself—the 
man and not his books—I always think 
of him as a moving figure on Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. This is not because I 
first saw Carlyle in the Chelsea region, 
but because my recollection of him dur- 
ing all the later years of his life brings 
him back as a resident of Chelsea whose 
form was familiar to those of us living 
in that picturesque and historic quarter. 
The only occasions when I had the good 
fortune to be in his company are asso- 
ciated with friendships in Chelsea. I 
had but few opportunities of being in 
Carlyle’s society, and my acquaintance 
with him was very slight indeed, but I 
must always retain a very vivid impres- 
sion of his manners and his conversation. 
I may say at once that he impressed me 
rather too much for my own ease and 
comfort. I was only beginning my life 
as a worker in London just then, and I 
was naturally shy and diffident in the 
presence of a man whose intellectual 
greatness I so thoroughly recognized. 
His manner seemed to me to have some- 
thing overpowering in it. 

We had one great poet in those days 
of the sixties, and his name was Alfred 
Tennyson. Now I hasten to rescue my- 
self from any possible mistake on the 
part of my readers by announcing at once 
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that we were quite aware of the exist- 
ence of other poets as well. Some of us 
had lived in the latter days of Words- 
worth, were devoted admirers of his 
poems, and had passed many times be- 
fore his home in the Lake country with 
the hope of getting a glimpse of the poet 
himself; but Wordsworth lay buried at 
Grasmere many years before the sixties 
set in, and Tennyson had succeeded to 
him as Poet Laureate—a title which in 
those days at least was understood to con- 
fer upon its bearer the highest place in 
the living poetic order. Perhaps I may 
also observe in vindication of the early 
sixties that we were most of us not un- 
familiar with the works of a poet named 
Robert Browning, and of those of a poet- 
ess named Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
who died at the opening of the period 
which I am now recalling to memory. 
But the appreciation of the Brownings 
was as yet confined to the few, and it 
had not yet become the fashion to give 
to Robert Browning his due place in the 
foremost order of English poets. Tenny- 
son, therefore, was the acknowledged 
king of living poets, and it did not oc- 
cur to the general public to admit any 
rival to the throne. 

My first sight of Tennyson was ob- 
tained under very striking and appro- 
priate conditions. It was during the 
visit paid by Garibaldi to London in 
1864, and I was one of those who were 
invited by the hospitality of the late 
Mr. Seeley, a member of Parliament with 
whom Garibaldi was then staying at his 
home in the Isle of Wight, to meet the 
Italian visitor. There were many Eng- 
lishmen of great distinction there, and 
Tennyson was the most conspicuous 
among the guests. Tennyson’s appear- 
ance was very striking, and his figure 
might have been taken as a living illus- 
tration of romantic poetry. He was tall 
and stately, wore a great mass of thick, 
long hair—long hair was then still worn 
even by men who did not affect origi- 
nality; his frame was slightly stooping, 
his shoulders were bent as if with the 
weight of thought; there was something 
entirely out of the common and very 
commanding in his whole presence, and 
a stranger meeting him in whatever 
crowd would probably have assumed at 
once that he must be a literary king. 
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The last time I saw Alfred Tennyson 
was like the first, an imposing and unique 
occasion. ‘That last time was on the day 
when Tennyson, just endowed with a 
peerage, was formally introduced to the 
House of Lords. I watched the cere- 
monial from the bar of the House of 
Lords, the’ place where members of the 
House of Commons are privileged to 
stand. The whole ceremonial is a severe 
trial for the nerves and the composure 
of even the most self-possessed and self- 
satisfied among newly created peers. The 
neweomer wears for the first time his 
robes of state, and these robes make a 
garb in which it is hardly possible for 
any novice not to appear somewhat ri- 
diculous. The new peer is formally con- 
ducted by two of his brother peers into 
the House of Lords, is presented with due 
ceremony to the Lord Chancellor and 
other leading members of the House, and 
has to make many genuflections and go 
through many forms which bear, to ir- 
reverent eyes, a suggestion of theatrical- 
ity and masquerade. Tennyson com- 
ported himself with modesty and dignity 
throughout the whole of this peculiar 
ordeal, and the general feeling was that 
even if the performance had been care- 
fully rehearsed, which we assume it cer- 
tainly was not, Lord Tennyson could not 
more successfully have got through his 
part in the dramatic exhibition. 

My personal acquaintance with Cardi- 
nal Newman was of the slightest, but I 
had many opportunities of listening to 
him and of observing his bearing and 
his ways. I saw him for the first time 
before the opening of the sixties. While 
I was living in Liverpool, just before the 
Crimean war, Newman delivered there 
his famous series of lectures on what was 
then regarded as the Eastern question, 
the existence of the Ottoman power in 
Europe. The lectures were singularly 
impressive, although they made no pre- 
tension to the graces and the thrilling 
tones of eloquence. 

No man was a more accomplished mas- 
ter than Newman of all the resources 
which the English language can com- 
mand. I heard him speak and preach on 
many later occasions, and he always 
seemed to me to have a certain distinct 
faculty of eloquence which has nothing 
to do with mere rhetoric, but is sincere 
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and lofty thought embodied in most ap- 
propriate form of phrase. In all the arts 
and the gifts that go to make a great 
orator or preacher, Newman was strik- 
ingly deficient. His bearing was not im- 
pressive; his gaunt, emaciated figure, his 
sharp eagle face, his eyes of quiet medi- 
tation, were rather likely to repel than 
to attract those who heard and saw him 
for the first time. But the matter of his 
discourse, whether sermon, speech, or lec- 
ture, was always captivating, and if the 
language had any defect it might be that 
it was perhaps a little overweighted with 
thought, and thus might seem hardly 
suited to attract from the beginning a 
popular audience. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen the politician is, 
I fear, all but forgotten by the younger 
generation, while, on the other hand, 
Knatchbull-Hugessen the literary man 
has passed from the memory of the elders 
in general, and is only known to their 
children or grandchildren. For Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen wrote some of the most 
delightful tales for children published in 
the England of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
He wrote Stories for my Children, 
Crackers for Christmas, Moonshine 
Tales, Whispers from Fairyland, Puss- 
Cat-Mew, and numbers of other stories 
and sketches which were the delight of 
young people who had long emerged 
from the nursery. I remember Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen very well in the House of 
Commons, where he became Under-Sec- 
retary for the Home Department and af- 
terwards Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies in a Liberal administration. He was 
not, however, what would at any time 
have been called a very robust Liberal, 
and I believe that after he had been 
raised to the peerage as Lord Braybourne 
he settled down into quiet Conservatism. 
He never made any impression on the 
House of Commons, although even when 
he had occasion to speak he always spoke 
clearly and to the purpose. To look at 
him in there he seemed about the least 
likely man in the world to be capable of 
writing stories which could amuse the 
young folks, for he always wore an aspect 
of intense and even dismal gravity, and 
gave the idea of one who had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the House for 
some offence of which he was not guilty. 

John Ruskin was one of the great in- 


tellectual forces of the sixties. His in- 
fluence was in its way as strong, far- 
reaching, and penetrating as that of 
Carlyle, Dickens, or Tennyson. But there 
always seemed to be this peculiarity about 
Ruskin’s dominion over his public — it 
was the power of an intellectual influ- 
ence merely and not of aman. The gen- 
eral public never saw anything of the 
living Ruskin. He seldom, if ever, at- 
tended a public meeting, or was a guest at 
public banquets; he never unveiled any 
memorial statue and delivered a dis- 
course thereon; he was never, so far as 
I can remember, seen in the boxes or the 
stalls on the first night of some great 
theatrical performance. I can remem- 
ber one time, when the British Associa- 
tion or the Social Science Association— 
I am not certain now which it was of 
these two learned bodies—was holding its 
annual session, and we were all delight- 
ed by the announcement that a paper 
was to be read by Mr. Ruskin. I was 
among the eagerly expectant audience, 
but I was doomed like all the rest to dis- 
appointment, for Mr. Ruskin did not 
present himself to the meeting, and his pa- 
per was read for him in his absence. But 
among all the eminent men of the time 
there was none who commanded a great- 
er body of admirers and followers. 

One should have lived during the six- 
ties and many of the years following in 
order to understand what a battle-call 
to controversy was always sounded when 
Ruskin sent forth any proclamation of 
his creed on this or that subject of pos- 
sible debate. 

Richard Burton was one of the celeb- 
rities of the early sixties. Indeed, he 
was surrounded by the glamour of an 
almost mythical fame as well as by the 
strong light of that fame which he had 
fairly kindled for himself. He had 
“lived a life of sturt and strife,” to quote 
the words of the famous old Scottish 
ballad, he had been soldier, traveller, ex- 
plorer, had passed from danger to danger, 
from new exploit to newer exploit, and 
had observed and turned to account ev- 
erything he saw. But even the wonder- 
ful feats he had accomplished were not 
enough to satisfy his admirers, and he 
was credited with many adventures and 
exploits which had never belonged to his 
career, and had never been recorded, de- 
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scribed, or acknowledged by him. He 
had served under Sir Charles Napier in 
Scinde, had accomplished his famous 
pilgrimage to Mecca, had taken part in 
the Crimean campaign, and had gone 
with Speke on the quest for the sources 
of the Nile before I came to know him. 
He had acquired a full knowledge of 
Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. 

I first made Burton’s acquaintance dur- 
ing one of his occasional visits to Lon- 
don, where I had then settled down to a 
life of literature and journalism. I can 
well remember my first mecting with 
him at a club made up of rising authors 
and journalists which used to hold its 
meetings at a small hotel in the Fleet 
Street region. 

Among the men whom I remember in 
association with that club, and whose 
names still live in public recollection, 
were George Augustus Sala and William 
Black: and these two were of the com- 
pany on the night when I first had the 
good fortune to meet Richard Burton. 
I met him several times during that 
visit of his to London, then an interval 
of several years took place, during which 
I saw nothing of him, and then in days 
which do not belong to the sixties I re- 
newed my acquaintance with him and 
maintained it until his death. During 
the first period of our acquaintance 
I knew in him a man very different 
from the Richard Burton I came to 
know in his later life. The Richard 
Burton whom I first met was exactly the 
type of man one might have expected 
to meet if one had read all the won- 
derful stories told, and truly told, of 
his travels and his adventures. If you 
had set to work to construct out of your 
moral consciousness a living picture of 
the hero of these experiences and ex- 
ploits, you would probably have created 
an eidolon of the Richard Burton whom I 
came to know at the club in the Fleet 
Street region. Burton then seemed full 
of irrepressible energy and the power of 
domination. He was quick in his move- 
ments, rapid in his talk, never wanted 
for a word or an argument, was impa- 
tient of differing opinion, and seemingly 
could not help making himself the dicta- 
tor of any assembly in which he found 
himself a centre figure. His powers of 


description were marvellous; he could 
dash off picturesque phrases as easily as 
another raan could utter commonplaces; 
could teli any number of good stories 
without ever seeming to repeat himself; 
could recite a poem or rattle off a song, 
could flash out jest after jest sometimes 
with bewildering meanings; he was al- 
ways perfectly good-humored, and he 
was always imdomitably dogmatic. I 
know that I should not have ventured 
to dispute with him even if he had as- 
serted that in certain parts of Arabia 
three angles of a triangle were equal to 
five right angles. 

Then I lost sight of Burton altogether 
for many years, and time went on and 
soon left the sixties behind. Meanwhile, 
the world was always hearing something 
about Burton and his travels and his 
doings. He had written and published 
many books and some translations, and 
had occupied himself much in the elab- 
orate preparation in his own annotated 
version of the Arabian Nights. I re- 
newed my acquaintance with him during 
the later years of his life, and met him 
often at the houses of friends in London. 
At that time I first had the good fortune 
to meet Lady Burton, the gifted, charm- 
ing, and devoted wife whose influence had 
such a refining and ennobling effect on 
Burton’s temper and manners. I have 
never observed a more remarkable change 
in the personality of any man than that 
which I saw in the manners and, so far 
as I could judge, in the very nature of 
the Richard Burton whom I knew in the 
sixties. The genius, the intellectual pow- 
er, the unfailing variety of thought and 
expression, the quest for new ideas and 
new experiences—these were always the 
same. But the Burton of later days had 
grown kindly, considerate, patient of other 
men’s opinions, ready to put the best con- 
struction on other men’s motives, unwill- 
ing to wound, though certainly not afraid 
to strike in defence of any cause that call- 
ed for his help. I could not but ascribe 
this remarkable change in Burton’s bear- 
ing to the sweet and gentle influence of 
that woman, whose very eyes told the love 
and devotion which she felt for him, 
and the tenderness with which she ap- 
plied herself to bring out all that was 
best im him. 
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BY MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 


Adams the light of life had faded. 
Hitherto few had taken heed of 
Adams’s existence; but during the long 
funeral progress across the country, 
when he had brought the dead states- 
man to his last home, Adams made 
himself felt as an individual. Lurid fires 
had heralded their approach by night; 
patient, mournful crowds had silently 
awaited them by day; and often, when 
the people surged forward in the hope 
of gaining some word that should bring 
them into more personal contact with 
their hero, Adams spoke; and when these 
outbursts of uncontrollable sorrow were 
flashed to every corner of the land, men 
who looked up from reading caught a 
fleeting expression of awe in the eyes of 
those who listened; for an echo of 
the incomparable eloquence of Livingston 
sounded through the words of the one 
man who had known and loved him best. 
Livingston, notwithstanding his popu- 
larity, had always been a difficult man to 
approach, invariably placing barriers in 
the way of his followers, and, with ap- 
parent unconsciousness, closing the doors 
of his intimacy in the faces of those who 
regarded themselves as entitled to enter; 
in fact, all his movements betrayed a 
species of personal wilfulness which had 
been a source of constant trouble to his 
political advisers. 

“See here, Leonard, your friend had 
better be a little more careful,” Adams’s 
family physician had said one day as they 
were coming away from a mass-meeting. 

“What do you mean?”—Adams was 
always on the defensive in regard to 
Livingston. r 

“Tf you don’t know, he will,” said the 
doctor. “Tell him he’d better pull up 
a bit; he’s in danger of an utter col- 
lapse ;—and one not altogether to his—” 

Although Adams cut the prediction 
short by moving onward, he still took 
eare that it should reach its destination. 


[Adee te was dead, and for 


Livingston had laughed. “ Astonish- 
ing fellows, these specialists!” he had 
said, lightly. 

Yet, three weeks later, at the close 
of one of the most remarkable speech- 
es that he had ever delivered, Living- 
ston — stricken down as if by a thun- 
derbolt—had come crashing to the earth 
like some tall tree; and as he lay in 
death, men lost in the _ bewildering 
branches of his widespread reputa- 
tion proclaimed him greater than they 
had dreamed. 

That autumn Adams threw himselt 
into the work of preparing Livingston’s 
essays and speeches for publication. All 
of the notes, private memoranda, books 
and papers, had been bequeathed to him; 
but he seemed to have inherited, at 
the same time, something more vital: 
Livingston’s dogged perseverance, and 
that astonishing tenacity which so often 
caused ‘his return to a policy he had 
definitely and even publicly forsworn, 
survived undiminished in Adams. Two 
bulky volumes were finished and in the 
hands of the publishers before the end 
of the winter; but a serious illness fol- 
lowed, and, early in March, Adams was 
compelled to go South for his health. 

Towards the middle of June, however, 
the heat drove him to the coast of Maine, 
and one night on the deck of the steamer 
from Portland he caught sight of his 
cousin Nancy hurrying towards him. 

“Leonard!” she said. “ When did you 
get back? I saw Sarah and Henderson 
in the saloon, and they tell me you 
are going down to open the house at 
Cape Roget; I hoped to see you at 
the Lawrences’.” : 

“No; the Lawrences are too gay for 
a man who has work to do.” 

“A man who so lately has been at 
death’s door oughtn’t to have work to do,” 
said Nancy. “ And TI don’t like the idea 
of your going down there with only the 
two servants to take care of you. 
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Sarah’s all well enough; but something’s 
wrong with Henderson.” 

“Tlenderson has had a 
said Adams; “ the loss of 

“Can’t we go there by the 
stern and sit down?” interrupted Nancy. 
“ You’ve dined, I suppose.” 

She was leading the way as she spoke, 
and Adams followed, smiling at the fa- 
miliarity of the situation. Nancy had 
always led the way, and when they had 
themselves in the moonlight, it 
seemed but natural that she should begin 
at once to find fault with him. 

“What do you mean by saying that 
you have work to do?” 

“T ought to begin the biography at 
once, you know.” 

“The biography ? 


shock,” 


great 


over 


seated 


Whose, now 2” 


“ Livingston’s.” He spoke with the 


patience of one who gives an_ obvi- 
ous answer. 

“But you have done it! What are 
these two fat volumes I see in all the 


shop windows ?” 

“Tf you had seen them anywhere else 
you would have known they were only 
the speeches and occasional essays.” 

“Ah!” said Nancy, vaguely. “So he 
wrote essays?—And have you collected 
much—material for your biography ?” 
“Of course! I have collected nearly 
all of it. But”—he sighed wearily— 
“something is lacking.” 

“ And you don’t know what ?” 

“The key is lacking; but what that key 
is,—who can say ?” 


“You mean you haven’t understood 
him ?” 
“T can’t explain him! With other 


great men you find something—a hetero- 
doxy, a profound and unexpected faith, or 
even an adorable domestic fault—some- 
thing, large or small, that simplifies and 
unifies the whole character. With—him ” 
(Adams always made a slight reverent 
pause when he spoke of Livingston), 
“T ean’t find it;—yet it must have 
been there!” 

“You haven’t looked in the most obvi- 
ous place.” 

“T have searched all places, obvious 
and the reverse; but there are no inti- 
mate revelations. Not the faintest ex- 
planation of the processes, for example, 
by which the speeches were evolved; it 
almost seems as if I understood the 
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construction of them myself far better 
than he.” 

Nancy’s face did not change, and yet 
it was as if she smiled. 

“For instance,’ Adams_ continued, 
“there was no adequate report of the St. 
Louis speech,—the one that him 
his life. I could find no preparation, 
nothing whatever that led up to it; I had 
to write the whole from memory. As you 
know, he and I differed; I was lacking in 
his foresight, his self-control: I always 
clamored for a more active policy and a 
more definite expression of opinion, and 
so I was constantly compelled to elimi- 
nate; to modify; to—no, not to tem- 
porize; but—I can give you no idea 
of the difficulties! And yet, later, when 
some one who had reported the speech 
sent it to me, I found I had got it al- 
most word for word!” 

ya Sig 

“ Livingston was incredibly careless of 
his own fame,” Adams went on; “ once 
delivered, he never gave those speeches 
a second thought. They were tools: 
when they had done their work, he threw 
them away.” 

“ Tow like him,” murmured Nancy. 

“Tle was a most sagacious statesman !” 

“You have always said so.” 

“ The speeches are there to prove it.” 

“Oh! Yes, the speeches! Up to a cer- 
tain point they undoubtedly are there; 
but beyond that,—”’ Nancy shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“You can’t deny that he had a tre- 
mendous influence for good!” 

“He?” 

“ Who else?” 

“How should I know? To me he was 
like an instrument, a voice, a spléndid 
violin, — or, better, an orchestra, eom- 
posed of intelligent parts, and helpless 
without outside inspiration and an inter- 
pretative leader.” 

“T don’t think you understood him!” 

“Perhaps not—he was an instrument, 
and I hadn’t enough talent to become 
proficient.” 

“Then you never felt that attraction, 
that magnetism, he had for others?” 

“T never was near him without feel- 
ing it. I detested it!” 

“You never liked him!” 


cost 


Adams faced 


her, with the air of one goaded into mak- 
ing a damaging accusation. 
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“Tle was a magnificent creature,” she 
said, indifferently. 

“And you can speak thus of—Living- 
ston ?” 

“Of Livingston.” 

“You have taken this attitude ever 
since we were children together.” Adams 
spoke slowly, conscious of putting a 
strong restraint upon himself. “ You 
have always had the air of keeping some- 
thing back!” 

“In that, am I not like himself? Did 
he ever give any one—even you, for ex- 
ample—fully all?” 

“He was a big man, and I—a little 
one; my small measure was inadequate.” 

Nancy leaned forward and seemed to 
watching the moonlit 
wake of the steamer. “ Have you never 
suspected the source of Livingston’s pow- 
er?” she said at last. 

“The source of Livingston’s power was 
Livingston himself !” 

Nancy did not turn her head. 

“Tf you know better, speak !” 

“Two words, two very simple words, 
would explain the whole thing,—shall I 
them?” She bent towards Adams, 
her eyes shinmg, clear and threatening, 
on a level with his. “ Shall I say them?” 


be absorbed in 


say 


she repeated. 
“T think you had better not,” he an- 


swered, gently. “We have been pretty 
close friends all our lives, Naney, and it 
is possible that you might say something 
T could not forgive, now. My grief is too 
new; I am like a man who has been be- 
reft of his arms and legs, even of his 
tongue, for I seem to have no mode of 
expression left; if I had, I should have 
made you understand what he meant 
to me.” 

Naney turned away again. 
very wise,” she murmured. 

“T refuse to hear for your sake, not 
for his!” Adams exclaimed. 

“You have always balanced us one 
against the other,” cried Nancy. “ This 
is the last time I mean to endure it. 
You never yet have been willing to hear 
me say what I feel in regard to him; I 
believe you dare not!” 

“Nancy, try to be fair! Promise me 
that when I have made a little more 
progress with the biography you will 
let me—” 

“You shall not attempt that biogra- 


“You are 


phy!” interrupted Nancy. “ Hasn’t 
enough been sacrificed? Must you still 
Zo allowing the life-blood to be 
sucked from your veins ?—Anyhow, where 
is your material? He never left a scrap 
of paper he could help.” 

“T have my own notes and journals.” 

“Those are you—not Livingston!” 

“But for Livingston they wouldn’t 
have existed!” 

Nancy broke into a low, half-angry 
laugh; but, all the while, her troubled 
eyes were scanning Adams’s frail figure 
and thin, transparent features. “It is 
suicide,” she whispered; “ you will die!” 

“Even so; I shall not have lived in 
vain!” He rose and stood by the rail, 
looking down at the water. For a long 
time neither of them spoke. “ Nancy,” 
he said at last, “do you remember that 
spring, more than twenty-five years 
ago, when my mother took us down to 
the seashore ?” 

“What made you think of it?” 

“T have just from there. I 
wonder if you ean recall your twelfth 
birthday,—we were caught in a storm, 
and came home through the dunes in 
the rain.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Naney. “ You 
had been ill, and I wrapped you all 
about in my red cloak for fear 
might take cold. You insisted 
coming in under it with you, 
staggered along together.” 

“T believe I suggested that we should 
stagger on together through life.” 

Nancy leaned far over the railing, and 
turned her head away from him. 

“You surely haven’t forgotten that 
at the end of the road we met Living- 
ston! I remember the overwhelming 
emotion I felt at seeing him. It seems 
to me that even in those days he showed 
signs of all that we found in him later.” 

“T quite agree with you.” 

“Tle was a manly fellow; his laugh at 
the effeminacy of that red cloak rings 
still in my ears.” 


on 


come 


you 
my 
and we 


on 


“Yes, you threw it off and strode along 
without any protection whatever,—and 
were ill again for your carelessness.” 

“And you gave up everything, Nancy, 
and stayed with me in the house during 
the whole fortnight.” 

“T was your guest.” 

“We were too well trained. 


As I 
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look back, I see occasions when our polite- 


ness seems to have altered the whole 
course of the future.” 
“You are right. 
sorry for it.” 
Adams tried to see her face, but she 
kept it persistently turned from him. 


“Don’t regret that you made a sick boy 


I have always been 


so happy!” 

“Tf I had only been able to make my- 
self a 
friend,” Naney proceeded, smoothly, “ he 
would have gone out of our—of your life. 
That spring sowed the seeds—” 

“ Of an unfair dislike and opposition to 
Livingston that you were never able to 
overcome!” interrupted Adams. 

“T never made the slightest effort to 
overcome it.” 

“ And yet—you could have done so if 
you had eared to try.” 

Adams waited; but Naney was looking 
down at the foaming, seething water, and 
did not speak; the noise and dash of it 
shut them alone together. 


little more disagreeable to your 


“To you see the phosphorescence in 
that big wave?” she said at last. “It 
gleams up at us from below like a bad 
soul; there is fascination, of a kind, in 
watching for it.” 

Adams leaned on the rail beside her. 
“You might have saved him, Nancy;” 
his voice was very low. 

“From what ?” 

“ From—himeelf.” 

“Teonard! Have you heard something 
about him ?” 

He needed 
your help. Why did you refuse ?” 

“T never liked him—” 

“ But you could have loved him.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because I want the truth.” 

Naney turned her head and _ looked 
into Adams’s “You have never 
before wanted the truth, in regard to 
him, Leonard.” 


“ There is nothing to hear! 


face. 


“This eoncerns you and me. You 
could have loved Livingston, and yet you 
would not. Why? Was it my fault? 


What unconscious, subtle treachery was 
I guilty of ?” 

“ Leonard, 
Nancy. 
this 
have been 


Leonard, Leonard!” cried 
“Do you torture yourself often 
way? What excuse would there 
for me if I had let the at- 
traction of that magnetism—oh, he had 
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it, undoubtedly !—charm me into choos- 
ing darkness instead of light?’—But I 
am tired,” she said, with a sudden change 
of voice; “1 am going below.” 


“Then I shall not see you again. 
I leave the boat at four to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Tf I stayed on deck all night we 


should be no nearer agreement than we 
are now,” said Nancy, moving away. 

“You will not forget that you have 
promised to listen to my notes for the 
biography ?” 

“T didn’t promise.” 

He followed her to the door of her 
stateroom. “ You will come if I send for 
you?” he persisted. 

“Qh yes,” she said, with a little laugh 
that was half bitter, “1 shall come; you 
know I shall. Good night.” 


Nancy did not hear from Adams again 
until shortly after her return to the city 
in September, when she received a note 
from him begging her to come to him 
that evening after dinner. 

It had been oppressively hot all day, 
but a dry harsh wind sprang up in the 
course of the afternoon; and when Nancy 
entered her carriage it was blowing al- 
most a gale; the lights in the streets were 
swinging, casting wild, dancing shadows, 
and, for a moment, she hesitated; for 
Adams was staying at the old family 
place, which was a mile or two beyond 
the city limits; but something in the 
tone of his note overcame her reluctance, 
and she went on. 

Out in the country the hot, enervating 
blast roved over the fields and gardens, 
with rain in its breast; and as they sped 
through the night, the trees, blue, ghostly, 
and tragic, raced beside them. Naney, 
clutching her wraps to her throat, leaned 
forward to watch their swaying branches. 

Adams’s man servant was watching for 
ther when they drove up the avenue, 
and as he eame out to the step of the 
carriage, the lamps shone directly into 
his face. For a moment Nancy, who had 
known him for years, did not recognize 
him; some process of disintegration had 
been going on in the man; his formerly 
plump face was thin and worn, his 
bright color completely gone; and his 
eyes, thickened and opaque, stared at 


her mournfully. 
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“ Why, Henderson!” said Naney, taken 
off her guard. “ What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, Miss Nancy. Mr. Leonard 
is waiting in the library.” Henderson 
led the way down the hall and opened the 
door to let her go by; a look of strong 
dislike settled on his face as he watched 
advance towards Adams, who 
and stood a moment rearranging his pa- 


her rose, 
pers before he came towards her. 

“Ah, Nancy!” he said, “I gave you up 
when it began to blow.” 
The hollows 
about his eyes were cavernous, and his 
thin, small hand felt dry and burning, 
even through her glove. 


Naney seanned his face. 


“ Perhaps you are not ready for me?” 

“Yes, I am ready, — only — 
take this place?” 

Naney came forward and seated her- 
self in the light of the large lamp that 
was standing on the writing-table. “ You 
have done your best to kill yourself!” she 
said, but her glance did not meet his. 

“Oh, I shall pull through!” Te looked 
over his shoulder as he spoke, following 
the direction of her eyes that were roam- 
ing uneasily the enormous dark 
room which had been added to the main 
part of the building at the time when 
Livingston, as Governor of the State, 
had made it his headquarters. “ What 
is it?” he said. 

“You ean’t believe he isn’t here some- 
where!” she whispered. “ No wonder 
the newspapers thought it all belonged 
to him! This room is so like him; it 
is full of him!” 

A streak of color dyed Adams’s cheek. 

“ Forgive me!” Nancy murmured. “I 
am always stumbling on things that way, 
and the—impression was so unexpectedly 
vivid,—_I—” 

“ After all, it was good of you not to 
avoid him,” said Adams. “ Others come in 
here and behave as if he had never been. 
Each time they do it he dies anew!—I 
thought I should like to show you what 
I’ve done,” he went on after a short 
pause. “Some of these are my own 
journals,—I always had a habit of jot- 
ting things down. Others are ”—Adams 
hesitated — “are notes, mainly in the 
form of—Livingston’s journals.” 

“You know that he never wrote any- 
thing of the kind!” - 

Adams stretched out his hand impa- 


will you 


over 
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tiently. “‘ When I was gathering the ma- 
terial for the St. Louis speech I made 
notes, here and there, of the manner in 
which his thoughts had probably been 
marshalled. I knew the workings of his 
mind better than I did my own, for I 
cared more about them; and I made 
these notes, partly to beguile my sorrow, 
as if he had written them himself.—Do 
not speak, Naney! It is a fiction and 
a fairy-tale; I know it; but at the same 
time it is the truth. I have made him 
live again; these pages breathe of th 
man himself even to the turn of a 
phrase! In all essentials he has 
with me, in actual vital communication, 
for the last six months. Listen to this.” 
Nancy dropped her hands in her lap 
and leaned back in her chair, closing her 
against the glare of the 
Adams began to read. He 
to have reconstructed the whole of Liv- 
ingston’s life; no touch lacking 
to the vivid reality of the portraiture; 
faults were there in all their original 


been 


eyes lamp. 


seemed 


was 


ugliness, neither palliated nor excused; 
weaknesses were given in simple naked- 
ness, with no kindly veil of explanation; 
traits that no one had suspected were 


most daringly revealed; but, always, be- 
hind this bristling rampart of apparently 
unlovely truths, the figure of Livingston 
towered, convincingly colossal. 

As the narrative approached later 
years it became less specific; but for 
every great speech that Livingston had 
delivered, and for every famous 
that he had written, a quantity of mar- 
vellous notes had been collected,—golden 
thoughts, perfect in expression and ar- 
rangement; agonizing aspirations; titanic 
spiritual struggles,—and Adams _ read 
them, pleading and arguing at once, with 
a passionate intensity. 

At last he stopped. Nancy was leaning 
forward eagerly; she did not turn her 
face away, and he saw that her eyes were 
running over with tears. 

“ What though you couldn’t love him!” 
he cried. “ You needn’t refuse him, now, 
the cold balm of appreciation. Why, 
even to me you gave that!” 

Nancy’s_ tears she smiled 
faintly, ironically. “ Even to you,” she 
repeated, in a low voice. “ And have you 
ever asked for more, Leonard ?” 

Adams walked down the 


essay 


stopped ; 


room to 
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where a dim light burned in front of 
a tall portrait of Livingston, and stood 
looking up at it. “ You not 
vineed,” he said, raising his voice slight- 


are con- 
ly. “ All my work goes for nothing.” 

For a minutes Naney made no 
answer; then she spoke: “ What are you 
going to do with it?” 

“IT shall write the greatest biography 
that ever was written.” 

“ About whom ?” 

“About a thinker, a 
patriot, a poet * 

“Yes.” Naney’s voice was faint, yet 
“ All that!” 
that 
late now to 
you haven’t 


few 


statesman, a 


clear. 
loved him! It is 
make that poor 
the right to 


“ Confess 
not 
reparation ; 
withhold it.” 

“T always loved him.” 

He wheeled and ran towards her with 
his hands outstretched. “ Forgive me! I 
should never have dragged it from you. 
But why did you conceal it from him all 
these years?” There was something pit- 
eous in his tones. “ Tell me why.” 

Nancy rose, drawing her long carriage- 
wrap about her. “ Why?’ she repeated. 
“The man about whom you have written 
never cared to know!” 

“ Never cared! What 
done more than he did? 
Livingston to grovel ?” 

“Tivingston did grovel, — quite; but 
that is not Livingston.” 

“ Who, then ?” 

Naney drew 
must go.” 

“Who is 


Stay!” 


you 


too 


could he have 


Would you ask 


her cloak closer. “I 


it?” he repeated. “ Nancy! 


She turned back. “Do you really want 
to know? The last time I offered to tell 
you, you refused to hear.” 

“T must hear now.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

He bent his head. 

“ Then—then—it is you, Leonard, you! 
Who else? Look and you will see. From 
the time that you were boys together you 
have been the real Livingston, brought 
down to the flesh of our comprehension 
by passing through the grosser alembie 
of his. You were his soul and his in- 
spiration, and all that you have done, 
there, is to write an account of that soul 
and that inspiration; unconscious that it 
was your own.” 
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“And is it true,” whispered Adams, 
“that you—” 

“Don’t mind that!” 

“Ts it true?” 

“Yes,” she said; “ there never has been 
any one but you, Leonard; for me—Liv- 
ingston did not exist! Sut don’t let 
that worry you; it has been a sorrow, of 
course, but a happy sort of sorrow.” 

She was gone. He made a step to fol- 
low her, and then sank down upon a chair. 

He did not know how long he had re- 
mained there, dazed, and not quite un- 
derstanding what had happened, when 
Henderson appeared with wine and bis- 
euit. “Shall you want anything more, 
sir?” he said, leaning his hand heavily 
upon the table. 

“No,” said Adams. 

“Don’t you think have worked 
enough for one while, sir?” suggested 
Henderson. 

Adams looked up in surprise. 

Henderson took his hand from the ta- 
ble and balanced himself unsteadily upon 
his feet; his eyes were wild in his red- 
dened face. “When do you expect to 
have the—story done, sir?” he asked. 

“Tt may take a year.” 

Henderson’s muscles seemed to stiffen 
and grow firmer. “ And may I ask, sir, 
if you are counting on following out 
the lines you have sketched—in these 
here?” he waved his hand towards the 
note-books on the tabie. 

Adams pushed back nis chair. 
do you know about it?” 

“T have read them, sir!” 

“ Tenderson !” 

“ And I would like to say, sir, that 
they’re lies!” 

“ Have you lost your senses?” 

“He was a man,” persisted Hender- 
son; “that there’s an angel;—him and 
me didn’t hold with angels! You used to 
pretend you didn’t know it; and because 
you didn’t see anything with your bodily 
eyes, or hear anything with your bodily 
ears, you think you can write what you 
please about him; but I knew Mr. Liv- 
ingston,—I was the only one who did,— 
and he was a man! There was enough 
go in him to supply the world; I never 
felt IT was human so long as he was 
around. I was that amused I never had 
an ache or a pain. I know what I’m 
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you've written are lies! If you don’t be- 
lieve me, ask Miss Nancy; she’s known 
the truth from the beginning; there’s 
no deceiving that devil of a woman!” 

“ Tlenderson, you are drunk; go to 
your room.” 

“T’m not so drunk as I was, sir,” said 
Ilenderson; “ I’ve seared myself sober !— 
But, Master Leonard, if you’re going to 
publish that, 
have to another man.” 
unsteadily to the study door. 


Adams stood in front of the table. 


I give you notice: you'll 


He walked 


get 


Six 


months of unceasing labor and of in- 
tense creative energy lay before him. 
Never once had he faltered; his touch 


from the beginning had been sure; and 
he had his colors with the cer- 
tainty of and 


put on 
an expert the confidence 
of genius. 

“But I did not know!” He eried out 
suddenly. “I do not know! This is the 
truth,”’—he struck his own papers heavily 


with his hand. “I have drawn the im- 


mortal, underlying Good! Drawn it as 
Livingston embodied it;—and Nancy 


says it is not Livingston. I—not Living- 
ston,” he repeated, mechanically; and 
then his own thoughts, running far ahead, 
seemed to turn on him and ery back: 

“ Not Livingston!” 

“Tf this is not Livingston,” returned 
Adams, “ who, then, is it ?” 

“* Vou, Leonard! Who 
again and you will see?” 

Could it be true? 

IIe turned back to his papers as if in 
search of explanation, and as he did so, 
looked up with surprise to see Henderson 
standing again near the table. 

“T think you ought to know, sir,” said 
the man, “that I have a couple of jour- 
nals of my own.” 

“ You have journals?” 

“T kept a record. Mr. Livingston was 
very particular about expenses,—and I’d 
like you to know, sir, that certain things 
were never charged to you.” Henderson 
spoke defiantly. 

“Will you give me those records?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Will you sell them ?” 

Henderson flushed angrily, and turned 
to leave the room. 

“Come back!” Adams commanded. 
“What are you keeping them for?” 

me you wouldn’t believe me, 


else? 


Look 


suppose 
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sir, but I am keeping them because 
they’re all I have left of him. I go over 
them from day to day,—it’s like being 
with him again, sir. I don’t think you 
can understand, sir, what his death 
means to me!” 

“1?” said Adams. 

“What would you do with the books, 
sir, if you could get them ?” 

“T should burn them.” 

“ Suppose I wanted to publish them?” 
said Henderson. 

“You shall not! But, even if you did, 
you would not be believed.—Is there any 
use in appealing to you on account of 
the harm you might do?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Very well, then, all that the friends 
of Mr. Livingston would say is that your 
journals were an attempt to extort black- 
mail, and that, failing, you had resort 
to publication.” 

“Why do you take it for granted that 
my journals would be no eredit to Mr. 
Livingston?” said Henderson, deliber- 
ately. “You’ve not even seen them; I 
haven’t told you a thing that’s in them ?” 
He slowly, picking his’ words. 
“These here journals of mine,” he went 
on, “are nothing but a plain man’s ac- 
count of the plain dealings between a 
master and his servant. Sometimes 
there’ll be not more than a line a day 
for weeks together; but they’re true, and 
I won’t sell. I'll give you your choice of 
two ways, though: if you take mine and 
burn them without looking into them, 
you’ve got to burn these of yours; but 
if you'll agree to read mine, you may 
have them to do with as you 
And I'll not even ask you, sir, to tell me 
what you decide.” 

“Where are your papers ?” 

“Up-stairs.” 

“ Get them.” 

Henderson left the room, and came 
back in a few minutes with a couple of 
dingy black morocco diaries in his hand. 
Silently, he reached them towards 
Adams, who motioned him to put them 
down upon the table. E 

“ Are these all?” 

Henderson snatched the books back 
again. “TI trusted you, sir,” he said, 
respectfully. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Henderson silently laid the 


spt ke 


che ose. 


diaries on 
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the table, and left the room. Adams 
sat staring at them. What course was 
open to him? To burn these papers of 
Henderson’s was an acknowledgment of 
unbelief: a faithless act! 

“T must read them!” Adams _ spoke 
aloud, and put out his hand to draw the 
records towards him; but suddenly ecatch- 
ing up a paper-knife, he pushed them far 
from him with the end of it, flung it into 
the corner of the room, and then buried 
his head in his arms. “Ah, no! No! 
No!’ he sobbed, “I dare not!” 

A great roll of thunder startled him. 
IIe lifted his head and listened; rain was 
lashing the windows, and the air had 
suddenly become colder. Adams shivered, 
and going to the open fireplace, thrust a 
lighted match beneath the pile of wood 
and kindlings on the hearth. He stood 
for a moment thinking, and then quiet- 
ly gathering his papers together, he laid 
them on top of the flames. 

The thick books and sheaves of manu- 
script began to burn slowly. 

Livingston was passing! The Living- 
ston in whom he had believed, for whom 
he had sacrificed life and love, to whom 
he had given everything, even his soul. 
He stooped, and with his own breath 
blew at the glowing coals. 


“Leonard! We could hear this fire 
roaring in the room overhead—what are 
you doing?” 

He rose, dizzy from the stooping pos- 
ture and the violent exertion. 

Nancy was standing behind him. “ fi 
came back,” she said. “ The storm—” ! 

“ Why didn’t you come in here?” asked 
Adams anxiously. “Were the horses 
frightened ?” 

“ No—I have been sitting in the house- 
keeper’s room with Sarah.—Henderson 
said you couldn’t see me; I told him to 
order the close carriage, and it is wait- 
ing now.” Her eves turned towards the 
fire. “You have been burning your pa- 
pers!” she cried. “ How could you? Oh, 
if I had only turned back before! I 
knew that you would do this! I wanted 
them so! And now they are gone!” A 
sob caught her breath. 

“You wanted them!” He put his 
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hands upon her shoulders. “Why did 
you want them? Was it for my sake 
or—for his i 

“Oh, Leonard! Leonard! How ean 
you be so stupid?” She pulled herself 
from his light hold and almost ran down 
the room. Adams hurried after her, 
but the long train of her gown seemed 
to twist before him wilfully, baffling 
his progress. 
“Tell me!” 
“T have told you already and you don’t 
lieve it.” 
Adams leaped the impeding barrier 
and caught her in his arms. 

“No! No! Not now, not here!” 

“ Nancy!” 

“No! Good night. To-morrow is all 
my own; come to-morrow; this day has 
been divided !” 


He released her at onee, and following 
her to the carriage, saw her depart in 
the pelting, joyous rain. To-morrow! 
Ilis step was light as he entered the 
library again; a new presence pervaded 
the great room—the presence of Nancy. 
Musing, half smiling, he came forward 
slowly, and then stopped. 

Henderson was standing by the mantel- 
piece, staring intently at the two little 
black books which he held in his hand. 

The day was indeed divided! All 
Adams’s pain and sorrow rushed back 
upon him. He sat down at his table, and 
there was a long silence. “ Well, Hen- 
derson ?” he said at last. 

The man started. “ You burned your 
papers, sir, and left mine, then—you 
haven’t read them, sir?” 

Adams’s eyes answered him. 

Henderson bent forward, and resting 
his forehead on the mantel-shelf, stared 
into the blaze. “That means, sir,” he 
said at last, and his voice had grown 
very hoarse, “that you have allowed me 
to do this for him, myself.” As he spoke, 
he thrust the records far down into a 
shimmering bed of red-hot coals. 

Again there was silence. 

“As to my leaving, sir,”’ Henderson 
haltingly resumed, “I'll never again be 
the man I was—” 

“Neither shall I, Henderson,” said 
Adams. 
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Ancient South-American Civilization 
BY MAX UHLE 


University of Califorma 


HE American continent is a young 

one than its 

geological age is not as great as 
that of the Eastern Hemisphere, and its 
discovery in the fifteenth century intro- 
duces it to the world’s history in a com- 
paratively recent An_ unsolved 
question, however, remains—the date of 
the first appearance of 
man and of the early 


in more one sense; 


epoch. 


America—in Mexico, Central America, 
Eeuador, and Peru—flourishing civiliza- 
tions. They found the people living in 
highly organized states, under well- 
ordered governments, in large, well-built 
cities; palaces and temples of stupendous 
size and splendor abounded in every di- 
Arts and crafts were highly de- 
veloped, commerce was 
flourishing, rafts under 


rection. 





dawn of civilization 
upon this continent. 
The conditions of Amer- 
ica favored not less 
than those of the other 
continents an early de- 
velopment of human 
civilization, and as ex- 
plorations are now dis- 
the primitive 


closing 








sail navigated the seas 
and connected distant 
countries for the ex- 
change of their goods. 
In Peru the llama was 
domesticated and served 
beast of burden; 
well-built highroads in- 
tersected the countries, 
especially Peru. 


as 








ages of this continent, The first discoverers 
it becomes more and of this surprising cul- 
more apparent that the ture were not able to 
Eastern world cannot give more thah detailed 
claim to be the only descriptions of what 
cradle of human cul- they found; the pos- 
ture. ; sible antiquity and pre- 

The Spanish con-  \ecce: pecoratep with Humminc. Vious history did not 
quistadores found in BIRD trouble them. Some of 
the Pacifie countries of (Earliest Period of the South) the ancient traditions 
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were recorded by the first writers, but 
their work was uncritical. All they 
learned was that the Aztecs had immi- 
grated into Mexico several centuries be- 
fore; that the empire of the Incas had 
been established about four centuries be- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards, and the 
most credited traditions even disputed 
that civilization was of an older date. 
Up to the appearance of the Ineas (about 
1100 a.p.), the natives of Peru were said 
to have lived like savages, in caves, with- 
out religion or government, without 
houses or clothes, and even cannibalism 
was ascribed to them. Agriculture, it 
was said, had been unknown to these 
people, and the Ineas had delivered 
them from this state of savagery. Simi- 
lar traditions existed about Mexico. The 
Mexican hieroglyphies apparently give 
no information concerning the subject. 
In Peru the knotted strings, “ quipus,” 
were in general use to keep accounts. 
But as only numbers were recorded in 
knots, the rest being merely mnemonic. 
similar to the knot in the handkerchief, 
they lost their meaning to all but the 
living generations, and became silent for 
future ages. 

The question of the age of those civili- 
zations has been approached by historical 
criticism or by general speculations. The 
ancient Mexican Calendar is so perfect 
that it must have been based upon a very 
long-continued observation of the sun and 
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(Earliest Period of the South) 

















VESSEL—BEARDED MAN 


Earliest Period—Trujillo) 


of the movements of the planets. Maiz 
as a cultivated plant in its present form 
could only through a very long-continued 
cultivation become so much changed 
from the primitive plant. The same ap- 
plies to the potato, which was cultivated 
in the mountains of Peru and Ecuador, 
and was carried from there to the Old 
World. The domestication of the llama 
and the alpaca, millions of which existed 
in Peru in the sixteenth century, al- 
though these animals are of slow propa- 
gation, presupposes many centuries of 
quiet development of ancient civiliza- 
tion. All these proofs, however, are too 
speculative to give any definite clue 
to the age of these cultures, and are 
not conclusive. 

Mexico possesses a vast number of 
ruins of various kinds, and now it is well 
known that the civilization of this coun- 
try was older than that of the Aztecs; 
the exact age is far from being known. 

The same is the case with the age of 
Peru. Prescott doubted as early as 1847 
the traditional history of Peru. He 
thought the list of the thirteen Inca 
rulers covered only two and a half cen- 
turies, and that the Inea civilization was 
too much developed and too universal 
for so short a period. Moreover, on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, 
12,000 feet above sea-level, there were 
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extensive ruins which the natives them- closed the brilliant cultural development 
selves dated back to a period before the of a section of the coast country. 

Ineas; he therefore assumed that before It is due to the broad rene rosity of an 
the time of the Incas a race advanced American woman that two archeological 
in civilization must have existed in the expeditions were sent to South America, 
country; who this race was and whence’ the results of which caused a total change 
it came might afford a tempting in the traditional conceptions of ancient 
theme for inquiry to the speculative Peru. The collections gathered during 
antiquarian, but he thought it a 
land of darkness lying far beyond 
the domain of history. Later ex- 
ploration of the country furnish- 
ed information concerning the 
variety of ancient monuments. 
Squier, for a time United States 
Commissioner at Lima, explored 
the country in the sixties. In 
his work, Peru, Incidents of Trav- 
el and Exploration, published in 
1877, he tries to prove that civ- 
ilization in Peru developed in the 
different parts of the country 
independently up to the rise of 
the Inea empire; he too assumes 





the existence of an earlier civ- 
ilization before the Ineas. Stiibel 
and Reiss, in their work entitled 
The Necropolis of Ancon (Berlin, VessEL Duck 

1880-87), for the first time dis- (Earliest Civilization—Trujillo) 

















the first expedition 
are housed in_ the 
Museum of Art and 
Science at Phila- 
delphia; those of the 
second will be ex- 
hibited in the future 
museum of the Uni- 
versity of California, 
to be erected within 
a few years. A third 
expedition, which is 
to pursue the same 


lines, will undertake 
its work during the 
coming season. 

The museums. of 
ethnology in all 
parts of the world 
possess rich archo- 
logical colleetions 
from Peru, showing 
objects of many va- 


rieties of shapes and 




















materials, taken from BLACK BOTTLE FROM TRUJILLO 
the ground in Peru. Third Period) 
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They are arranged 
side by side as they 
are found in the soil, 
producing the  im- 
pression of a gen- 
eral contemporaneous- 
ness of ancient Peru- 
vian civilization. These 
expeditions, however, 
have clearly  estab- 
lished the fact that 
those objects were not 


all 


contemporaneous, 


but originated in 
many different cen- 
turies, and therefore 
did not belong to 


parallel cultures, but 
represented 
ing epochs of civiliza- 


succeed- 


tion aceording as they 
found in strata 
above each other. 

The discoveries of the 
first expedition, made 
during excavations at 


were 
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explored, such as the ruins near 
Trujillo on the coast, and of Hu- 
amachuco, situated inland on 8° 
south latitude, and in the south 
under 14° south latitude the val- 
leys of Chincha, Pisco, Ica, and 
of Huaitara in the mountains. 
The result was the general 
classification of Peruvian cul- 
tural history into five or six 
periods. At the beginning of 
Peruvian history, as far as 
known at the present, stand two 
closely related civilizations, one 
developing on the northern part 
of the coast about Trujillo, the 
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(Fourth Period) 


Pachacamac, near Lima, laid the foun- 
dation for the new method of clas- 
sification of Peruvian antiquities. At 
Pachacamac stands the sanctuary of 
an ancient deity, the creator god Pacha- 
eamaec of the Peruvians, which for 
thousands of years was the object of pil- 
grimages by the natives from all parts 
of the country, and it was considered a 
privilege to be buried in its sacred pre- 
cincts. It is estimated that about 30,000 
graves were in this burial-place. The 
temple has passed through many changes 
in its long history. A cemetery at the 
foot of the temple was covered by 
débris from an early destruction of 
the edifice. 

A larger temple was erected in the same 
place and new terraces were added in 
its front, entirely covering the site of the 
earlier strata. All these different strata 
are full of graves, each one representing 
a different cultural period. Following 
these stratifications, it was ascertained 
that the temple had outlasted five differ- 
ent ages of civilization. The earlier 
views on the contemporaneousness of the 
cultural forms of Peru were thereby as- 
sailed, and it now depended mainly upon 
the confirmation of these results by 
archeological exploration of other sec- 
tions of Peru, which was the aim of the 
second expedition earried out under the 
auspice s of the University of California. 

Several archreologically interesting sec- 
tions of northern and southern Peru were 


other in the south around Pisco 
and Ica. Fine as they are, 
there is nothing similar to them 
among the later cultures. The 
southern form is especially nota- 
ble for the perfection of shape and decora- 
tion of its pottery, the freedom and 
breadth of its style; the northern form 
is more distinguished by the harmony 
and greatness of its development. The 
unmatched pottery of this period in its 
decoration furnishes us with figures and 
types from the life of their period, and 
introduces us to highly developed reli- 
gious conceptions. Magnificent monu- 
ments, such as the vast Huacal del Sol, 
near Moche, formerly ascribed to the 
Ineas, still give evidence of that early 
civilization. Gold, silver, and copper 
abounded and were wrought into mani- 
fold forms. The finest techniques were 
known to the early craftsman. Gold was 
east and chased, also soldered with cop- 
per and silver, or used as plating over 
copper and inlaid with turquoises; mosaic 
was known, too. Various kinds of clay 
were used to produce different colors in 
pottery. Copper was cast in moulds best 
suited to commerce and easily to be di- 
vided and used as money. Fine shells 
were imported from tropical regions and 
wrought into personal ornaments. There 
is no doubt that trading-rafts visited the 
remote coast of Colombia or even of 
Central America. ' 

This culture is followed by another, 
which grew to be of the widest impor- 
tance for the general development of 
Peruvian civilization. The unique monu- 
ments of Tiahuanaco, near Titicaca Lake, 
first surveyed by Stiibel and described in 
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the monograph Die Ruinenstatte von 
Tiahuanaco (Breslau, 1892), give testi- 
mony of this remarkable culture. At 
Pachacamac this culture was found in 
the earliest and lowest stratum at the 


foot of the temple,—a proof for the cor- 
rectness of the tradition of the sixteenth 
century, which ascribed the monuments 
of Tiahuanaco to an age before the ap- 
pearance of the sun in the heavens. 

The most important 
the ruins of Tiahuanaco are large mon- 
oliths of hardest lava. They are seulp- 
tured and polished with wonderful ac- 
and defied uncounted 
In many respects they are the most pecul- 


remains among 


curacy, centuries. 
iar and important relics of pre-Spanish 
civilization in America. From this pe- 
riod are to be dated various courts sur- 


rounded by monoliths similar to the 
cromlechs of Britain. Traces of this 
culture, the cradle of which were the 


Titicaca shores, were met throughout the 
ancient Peruvian country far north 
as 8° south latitude. Various sanctuaries 
outlasting many ages were built during 
this period in the different parts of Peru. 
The various kinds of technique of the 
arts of pottery and of weaving and the 
wealth of religious conceptions of this 
period became the cultural foundations 
for the subsequent periods of Peruvian 
civilization, the lasting effects of which 
may be traced down to the latest periods. 

Again a different form of civilization 
appeared over the entire country, show- 
ing a new adaptation of the cultural ele- 
ments inherited from its 
However, the uniformity of this culture 
was broken up into various provincial 
forms of civilization developing side by 
This period of cultural disruption 
with an age when 
realms existed at Trujillo, Huamachuco, 
Pachacamac, Chavin, and others. Above 
these arose, in the north, on the coast, 
the realm of the Chimu with new cultural 
forms, becoming the leading one for the 
coast country from Ecuador southward. 
Farther south more recent forms sup- 
planted the older. After this period, 
which may be designated as the fourth 
or fifth of this multifarious development, 
follows the age of the Incas in the south 
of the land, uniting once more the realm 
that uncounted centuries earlier had been 
homogeneous. They became the heirs of 


as 


predecessi Yr. 


side. 


coincides separate 
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all the cultures which had preceded theirs 
in Peru, and were ungrateful enough to 
conceal from their conquerors what they 
had received from their predecessors. 

A 
necessarily produced a great variety in 
the forms, as may be traced through 
numerous types of objects. Pottery, tex- 
tiles, wrought metals, exhibit funda- 
mental differences of type or treatment, 
both in technique and decoration. Th 
method of burial in sareophagi, under- 
ground huts, vessels, vaults, cylindrical 
tombs, varied endlessly, and from great 
ceremonial formality in the beginning 
they seem to have grown more and more 
simple. 


long-continued process of changes 


Remarkable also are the changes 
in the styles of architecture. The regular 
megalithic blocks mark the earliest his- 
torical period in the highland. After 
many changes the development ends in 
the well-laid quarry stones or polygonal 
blocks of the Inea architecture. On the 
coast prevailed the more recent methods 
of building—the construction of adobe or 
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of tapia, the latter being made on the 
spot, of soft mud, allowed to dry in place. 
This period was preceded in the valleys 
of Chincha and Pisco anc’ elsewhere by 
a period when adobe was still unknown, 
instead of which balls of mud were used, 
piled up and bound with clay as mortar. 

The remains of remote periods sup- 
port the above-given results by the econ- 
dition in which they now appear. Some 
of the megalithic monuments of Tiahu- 
the 
ground that they have to be dug out for 
exploration purposes, in spite of the utter 
absence of vegetation, and merely as the 
result of their great Monuments 
constructed of clay balls, before the in- 


anaco are so completely buried in 


age. 


troduction of adobe building, now pre- 
sent the appearance of mounds, to 1000 
or mo.e feet in length and over 100 feet 
high, and so nearly resembling the nat- 
ural formations of the ground that they 
are only to be distinguished from them 
by the different material of which they 
consist. This decay dates back to such 
remote ages that even before the period 
of the Incas these mounds, remains of 
palaces and temples, had served as burial- 
grounds like the natural hills. 

The results obtained during the two 
former expeditions open up vast fields 
for further investigation, and the third 
expedition will have the principal pur- 
pose of following up the traces of an- 
cient civilization in order to find the, 
as yet, hidden sources of the earliest 
culture of the country. The development 
of the primitive periods was by no means 
inferior to that of the later. Pottery, 
weaving, working of metals, flourished at 
the earliest age not less than in the more 
recent periods. Since the earliest times 
the llama appears as a domestic ani- 
mal, and cotton, maize, cayenne pepper, 
beans, ete., were grown. The develop- 
ment at this remote period was so high 
in all branches of arts and crafts that 
it might be asserted to have been at a 
higher stage than at any subsequent 
period, notably that of the arrival of the 
Spaniards in the time of the Incas. If 


formerly research was directed mainly 


towards finding the sources of the Inca 
civilization, the task of future explora- 


tion will be the discovery of the begin- 
nings of another equally highly developed 
culture, antedating the former by five 
complete periods of development. 

The historical exploration of ancient 
Peru would appear incomplete without a 
All history of the 
world aims at establishing fixed dates of 
great events for comparative treatment. 
It is, however, diffieult to fix for 
the ancient American cultures as it is 
done for the historical phases of the Old 
World countries. Those are with facility 
grouped according to facts of the Gre- 


certain chronology. 


dates 


cian, Roman, Assyrian, or Egyptian his- 
tories. There is, however, one way of 
determining facts by chronology. The 
cultural periods themselves must furnish 
a seale by which to gauge the average 
development. New civilizations do not 
spring up suddenly; cultures develop, 
flourish, and the man; 
and a considerable space of time is re- 
quired to awaken new cultures out of 
decaying ones, and to let them mature 
and die out again in their turn. This 
process of growth and decay of any one 
culture embraces always a certain num- 
ber of centuries. The greater the number 
of the succeeding phases of civilization, 
the more even must be the average length 
of each, and thus resemble the general 
length of human periods. It is to be 
seen that the two central European pe- 
riods, those of Hallstadt and of La Téne, 
together embrace about a thousand years, 
an average of five hundred for each. The 
cultural periods of Egypt may be even 
longer. 

The development of Peruvian civili- 
zation, accepting on the average five 
periods, would result in a 
stratification of cultures representing be- 
tween two and three thousand years. 
About the year 1000 B.c., at the time 
when Solomon built his temple, the early 
Americans in Peru reared their mighty 
structures to the glory of a creator god. 
Civilization in America would beyond all 
doubt have worked itself up to a high 
plane at some time, and might have ac- 
complished alone a peculiar but certainly 
brilliant development without the inter- 
vention of European civilization. 


deeay same as 


successive 





The Pot of Gold 


BY VAN 


ANNING, just arrived by the 

Mediterranean boat, had spent a 

tiresome two hours on the pier 
eetting his belongings through the cus- 
toms. and the 
city looked uglier and dirtier than ever. 
He wondered why he had come back to 
America; for the moment he heartily re- 
gretted having done so. 


Moreover, it was raining, 


Once at his club, Manning forgot about 
the trifles that had annoyed him. 
was no about whom 
the environment 
voiceless weleome, and he was grateful 
for it. What a comfortable place the old 
club was—like a worn-out shooting-coat, 
moulding itself to the figure and invit- 


ing repose. 


There 
one he knew, but 


familiar gave him its 


And surely there was no one 
in the world equal to Walter in the art of 
mashing up a Stilton cheese in brandy. 
Manning beckoned to the old fellow, 
complimented him generously. 

“An excellent cutlet, Walter; and as 
for the Stilton—it 
like it anywhere.” 

“Thank you, sir. 


and 


is unique: nothing 


It is a long time, 


I think, sir—” 
“ Eight years.” 
“ Oh, indeed, sir! 


glad to see you back. 


Well, I’m sure 

I beg your pardon ? 
Yes, sir; it has stopped raining 
ment’s quite dry.” 

Manning strolled stowly up the Avenue. 
As yet he had seen no familiar face, and 
he speculated idly upon the chances of 
a first encounter. Friend or foe—which 
would it be? His pulse took on an agree- 
able acceleration; romance was in the air, 
and it pleased him to think that his blood 
could still tingle at the suggestion. 
Friend or foe—and then he laughed. “I 
am an illogical person,” thought Man- 
ning, “since the chances are so largely 
against either possibility. I had forgot- 
ten how many bores there are in the 
world.” At this moment he looked up 
and saw Mary Tredegar in a hansom. 

She knew him instantly, and signalled 

Vor. CVIT.—No. 641.—99 


we're 


pave- 


TASSEL 


SUTPHEN 


to her driver to pull up to the curb. 
They shook 
old friends. 

“Of course vou will come to see me,’ 
continued Mary. “ You know that after 
Laurie married I issued my declaration 
of independence. It is a dear little box 
of a house on West ——th Street. All 
alone? Certainly; that is the principle 
upon which I made my great stand—a 
woman against the world. Sounds more 
terrifying than it really is, for the bach- 
elor maid 
thirty 


hands heartily, as became 


has only to acknowledge to 
the world up the 
sponge at once; it doesn’t eare to con- 
tinue a fight after it has 
be interesting. 
Manning went 


and throws 
ceased to 


through an. elaborate 


pantomime of counting on his fingers. 


“ Kight-and-twenty,” he said. 

She colored slightly. “ What an ap- 
palling memory!. It is a talent, of course, 
but I should advise you to bury it.” 

“Tn a dinner napkin ? 
be bribed.” 


“So it appears. 


You see I can 


Well, to-day is Thurs- 
day—” 

“That will suit me perfectly.” 

“London assurance !” 

“ Tlonestly, Mary—to dine alone at that 
dreary club! You ean’t be so heartless.” 

“Well, then, if you don’t mind a wo- 
man’s. dinner — all Possibly, 
though, we can manage a slice off the 
joint— No trouble at all, or I shouldn’t 
have mentioned it. I have only to send 
Marthe around the corner to Bagnall’s; 
the chef there is most amiable.” 

“Then really—I may come?” 

“Yes; at half past seven. It is num- 
ber twenty-one.” 

“ Number 
ed, and 
drove off. 


entrées. 


twenty - one,” he 
raised his hat. The 


repeat- 
hansom 


Manning, having finished dressing, sat 
down for a meditative cigarette; natural- 
ly, he fell to thinking of Mary Tredegar. 
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How wonderfully her looks had stayed 
with her; what a nice woman she was— 
from the ground up. “I might have been 
‘spoons’ on her myself once upon a 
time,” said Manning, and smiled a little. 
Then he started and knit his brows. “ By 
Jove! but wasn’t there once a time ?” 

The thought continued to obtrude it- 
elf as he sat in the cab on his way 
up-town. Merely a vague, indefinite im- 
pression that somehow, somewhere, some- 
time—but he could get no farther; no 
effort of will would resolve the nebula 
of his forgetfulness. The sensation was 
an uncomfortable one; at the first it ir- 
ritated him as though it had been some 
invisible stinging insect impossible to 
either annihilate or destroy. He ended 
b¥ becoming philosophical. “ It couldn’t 
have been of particular importance or I 
must have remembered,” he decided easi- 
ly. And no doubt Mary’s memory would 
be equally at fault— Ah, there it was, 
number twenty-one! 


Coffee was served in the library. Man- 
ning hesitated by just the barest fraction 
of a second as he looked at the tray of 
cigars which the maid held at his elbow. 
But Mary saw it. “You needn’t be 
afraid,” she said, amiably. “ Laurie 
buys them for me at his club, and I 
know that a woman’s choice in cigars— 
Well, what is it, then? Oh, your pipe! 


” 
+? 


Go and get it 

Manning came back, beloved briar in 
mouth. “All the comforts of home,” 
he murmured lazily as he took the chair 
on the other side of the hearth. He 
picked out a live coal with the tongs, and 
touched it scientifically to the pipe-bowl. 
“ Really, Mary,”—puff—puff—“ a pipe is 
the best of the lot, if you only knew it 
—doesn’t begin to hang about the cur- 
tains like cigar smoke.” 

Miss Tredegar nodded with quiet seri- 
ousness. “I am open even to that con- 
viction,” she said. “ You have no idea 
how emancipation broadens the feminine 
Whereupon they both laughed 


” 


mind 


and a little silence fell. 

“Eight years,” said Manning, sudden- 
ly. “It’s a slice, isn’t it? A big one.” 

“Tt depends, doesn’t it—” 

“You mean on what one accomplishes. 
Well, then,—nothing. 

“The contemplation of the obvious 


need not detain us,” went on Manning, 
“for I admit the indictment on every 
count. Youth and an admirable diges- 
tion; a modicum of brains; position; 
money; and all the rest of it. Too much 
straw, you see, is as bad as too little, 
for suecessful brickmaking. 3esides, I 
never wanted to make bricks, anyway. 
What’s the use, when one has nothing to 
build! A replica of the Tower of Babel 
does not appeal to my sympathy, and it 
insults my understanding.” 

“T thought that all men wanted to 
do things.” 

“For the most part, yes; the reason 
being that the masculine majority are 
lacking in imagination. The hundredth 
man prefers to let the universe act upon 
him; to be and to suffer rather than to 
make and to do.” 

“A contemptible philosophy,” said 
Miss Tredegar, warmly. 

Manning smiled. “I didn’t expect you 
to agree with me. You are still the 
feminine norm, for all of your boasted 
emancipation from chaperons and simple 
white muslins.” 

“While you are the hundredth man; 
or is it the hundredth part of a man?” 

Manning winced at that. “I hadn’t 
explained myself fully,” he said, flush- 
ing, “ Perhaps I shouldn’t have done so, 
but since you have made it imperative 

“(Can you understand, then, that there 
may be unfortunate beings in the world 
who have all the desire to live—really 
live, I mean,—but who lack initiative im- 
pulse. They are like chemical atoms, 
inert until a proper reagent is found. 
And it may be that there is only one— 
in all the universe. 

“ Well, what is the atom to do? A lit- 
tle hope, a little faith, and most of pa- 
tience. Yet even an atom cannot wait 
forever in one place, and so he goes to the 
uttermost limits of his cirele, round and 
round; but even that is better than stand- 
ing still. Did you think that I was amus- 
ing myself during my Wanderjihre ?”’ 

“Travelling in a circle,”- said Miss 
Tredegar, meditatively. “ Well, it is pos- 
sible that by so doing one may meet 
Fate a little sooner. But supposing—” 

“Yes?” 

“_that you have faced the wrong 
way, to start with? Then the chase be- 
comes an endless one.” 














THEY SHOOK HANDS HEARTILY, AS BECAME OLD FRIENDS 
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Manning rounded on _ her _ fiercely. 


“Don’t I know that a thousand times 
better than you do?” 
“But you left it for me to put in 


words,” she answered. 

“The candid friend 
pardon; I am making myself ridiculous. 
You see, it’s rather hot shot for the by- 
standers—this talking of it out.” 

“Don’t be alarmed on my 
After my bomb - proof for 
thirty years 


But I beg your 


account. 


working on 


“ Twenty-eight.” 


“Proceed, my dear friend; fire away 
to your heart’s content.” 
“There really isn’t anything to shoot 


at except myself,” said Manning, sombre- 
lv. “And I’m only a sentimental pil- 
grim—the poorest sort of game for even 
the feminine novelist. 
in knocking me over; the pelt is value- 
less, and the internal economy too simple 


There’s no sport 


to make dissection interesting.” 

oF like the idea—a sentimen- 
tal pilgrim.” 

“Can't vou see him trudging along his 
abhorred and flinty highway? As he ap- 
insensibly his 


rather 


proaches each crossway, 
pace quickens a little; she may be just 


around the corner; in another moment 


he will look up and see her standing 
there. But he never does, for either she 


is not yet come or she has already passed.” 
“Or she does not exist at all,” said 
Miss Tredegar, coldly. 


“Don’t,” said Manning, quickly. “I 
wouldn’t believe that, even if it were 


true.” 
“The elusive She!” There was an ac- 
cent of mockery in her tone, and Man- 


ning resented it. 

“A dilettante in love, as in everything 
else—that is what you mean. It is un- 
generous of you, Mary.” 

“Tet us be philosophical, then, and call 
it a congenital defect. That relieves you 
of all responsibility.” 


“ And makes the case a hopeless one.” 


Miss Tredegar reflected. “You are 
quite sure that nothing less than la 


grande passion will satisfy you?” 

“T know what I want,” declared Man- 
ning, stubbornly. 

Miss Tredegar rose and walked to the 
window, where she stood looking into the 
It was be- 


street. Manning joined her. 


ginning to snow again; under the glare 
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of the eleetrie lights the white 
crystals took on a dazzling brilliancy. A 
coupé had driven up and stopped at the 
A young 
woman descended from the carriage and 
ran lightly up the steps; a maid followed 
more slowly with an armful of wraps. 

“What magnificent thought 
Manning. Then he saw her face clearly. 
“ Artemisia Crewe!” he ejaculated. 

“Do her?” asked 
Tredegar. 

“ Met her in Dresden two winters ago. 
We were quite friends. And you?” 

“ She lives next door, but our acquaint- 


pure 


adjoining house on the east. 


sables !” 


you. know Miss 


ance is only a bowing one.” 

“Quite the stunning type, don’t you 
think? And, really, she’s a nice girl, too. 
I was to eall the next time I happened to 
be on this side.” 

The hostess made no particular attempt 
at a reply, and shortly afterwards Man- 
ning took his leave. It was growing late, 
but Mary Tredegar sat for a long time 
gazing into the fire. Now there was once 
a girl, and she was barely seventeen, and 
sentimental, of course. He was a 
boy, home from college on his Senior va- 
eation, and she had liked him tremendous- 
ly, for he was a nice boy and had such 
honest brown Then one day, as 
they stood alone in the summer-house 
by the lake, he had kissed her—oh, how 
vivid the green and searlet of the trum- 
pet-vines in the background! That same 
afternoon they had walked over to the 
village, and he had bought her a foolish 
little ring set with blue stones. A_ boy 
and a girl, and the next week she was 
whisked off on a Continental tour, and 
he had contemplated the University Set- 
tlement, but had finally compromised with 
parental authority by going in strenuous- 
ly for the football team. 

Miss Tredegar laughed softly at this 
latter remembrance: football as a_ spe- 
cific for love-sickness! Ah, but it had 
cured him. When they met again a year 
later she saw that he had forgotten; the 
episode was already too remote to. occa- 
sion even momentary embarrassment, and 
the knowledge had hurt her a little. Yes; 
one must be honest; it really had hurt. 
Miss Tredegar stared harder than ever 
into the fire; then, with a swift glance 
around the room, she drew out that fool- 
ish little ring from its secret hiding-place 


nice 


eyes. 
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and eried over it, just as the girl of sev- 
enteen might have done. 


When, two days later, Manning came 
again, Miss Tredegar made solemn pres- 


entation of a shelf in the corner cup- 
hoard to be a permanent receptacle for 
pipe-rack and ash-tray. She had even 


remembered the name of that incompar- 
able mixture whose odor does not hang 
about the window - curtains, and a jar 
of it stood ready for use. Manning told 
her that she was a trump. 

“Tam a woman,” explained Miss Tred- 
egar, demurely, “and therefore I enjoy 
doing the nice thing.” 

But Manning, being in high spirits, 
was disposed to be argumentative. 

‘Not at all,” he said, loftily. “ A wo- 
man is, naturally, not a bit more amiable 
than a man, but she hates to appear at 
You see, it is a deeply 
convention that the 
and must be everything that is lovely and 
long-suffering and unselfish. 
this ideal persists in the masculine mind 
the woman is prepared to live up to it. 
Simply because she realizes 


a disadvantage. 
rooted feminine is 


So long as 


The reason ? 
that undisguised bad temper and selfish- 
ness are unbecoming—just as wrinkles 
or a badly fitting bodice.” 

“Tlow like a man!” 

“Tlow like a brute, you mean. That 
is another —feminine this 
time —that must be preserved at every 
hazard. Man is the strong, masterful, 
tyrannical creature, and I dare say that 
many a good chap has been actually dra- 


convention 


gooned into wife-beating in order to pre- 
serve his position on the conjugal ped- 
estal. If he didn’t, she would certainly 
despise and probably deceive him.” 

“What a delightful vein of cynicism 
T have uncovered! Really, mon ami, if 
vou would only let me organize you into 
a limited company! There should be a 
fortune in piacing the shares at all the 
middle-aged dinner parties.” 

“T will consider the proposition,” said 
Manning, gravely. “The only endurable 
period of existence is that dated A. D.- 
after dinner; and, by the bye, your cook 
has distinct advance to-night 
over her initial effort in my behalf. Mes 
compliments.” 

At that Miss Tredegar flushed slight- 
ly, but Manning happened to be staring 


scored a 
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him, and so he did not 
She had particularly wanted that 
that dinner should be good, and she had 
herself helmed to make it so. 
in him to appreciate it. 

“T have 


sia Crewe,” 


straight befor 
notice. 


It was nice 


Miss Artemi- 


Manning, some- 


been to see 
announced 
what irrelevantly. 
“Well?” 
“She isn’t nearly so stunning as I had 
Moreover, I don’t be- 
lieve she’s quite so nice.” 


remembered her. 


“A truly masculine deduction,” re- 
torted Miss Tredegar. “ And a shame- 
ful one.” 

“T apologize,” said Manning; “but I 


thought vou didn’t like Miss Crewe.” 

After that he had to apologize again, 
and the more humbly that no explana- 
tion of his offence was vouchsafed. Man- 
ning felt puzzled, for with him sex loy- 
alty had never been accounted a virtue 
distinctly feminine. “ And I know that 
Mary detests her,” he said to himself as 
he walked home. 


A fortnight went by, and there had been 
a small dinner party at Miss Tredegar’s. 
Manning, being privileged, had outstayed 
the other guests; he seemed a trifle ab- 
stracted, and it time be- 
fore he succeeded in getting his pipe to 
draw properly. 

Suddenly, to Miss Tredegar the silence 
took on an unaccountable and terrifying 
She wanted to run away, but 
all sense of direction was for the moment 
paralyzed; the danger was at hand, but 


was a long 


tension. 


its quarter remained unknown, and she 
dared not risk even one false step. If 
she could only speak, but the trivial word 
halted upon her lips. 

Manning looked up. “ Mary!” he said. 
He put out his hand and touched hers. 

Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, the action broke the spell, instead 
of strengthening it. 


“She was certainly magnificent to- 
night,” remarked Miss Tredegar, medita- 
tively. “Of course I mean Artemisia 


Crewe.” 
Manning was annoyed. “TI didn’t no- 
tice her particularly,” he said, sulkily. 
“So like you men. Now when a work 
of art is perfect, some intelligent appre- 
ciation—” 


“Of the art?’ 
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“Of the motive that inspired it, then.” 

Manning looked alarmed. “She is 
clever,” he said, doubtfully. 

“We all are—a trente ans.” 

“ Avtemisia is twenty-nine; she told me 
so herself.” 

“So I supposed. Don’t you know that 
a woman has only three ages—nineteen, 
twenty-nine, and ninety? Youth has its 
charm, and old age its importance, but 
twenty-nine is the sheet-anchor of fem- 
inine existence; we always keep it out 
to windward. There’s malice for you, and 
could you have believed it of me?” 

At this point Manning became aware 
that there was an ulterior purpose in this 
verbal fencing; unless he could bring the 
affair to a speedy issue his adversary 
would in all probability be able to retire 
unseathed. With the foils she was in- 
vineible; he would have to take a cudgel 
and beat down her defence with one blow. 
He tried it. 

“Let us eliminate the third person 
from a discussion that threatens to be- 
come unprofitable. Miss Tredegar, will 
you marry me?” 

“Mr. Manning, I will not.” 

Manning was prepared for evasion or 
even a tentative refusal, but the blunt- 
ness of this denial staggered him. “ But 
I want you to,” he stammered, awkwardly. 

“Honestly now, is it the grand pas- 
sion at last?” 

Manning reddened. “I don’t know,” 
he answered. 

“Tt isn’t, then.” 

He tried to protest against the implied 
finality. “I have been learning wisdom 
of late,” he said, slowly. 

“Meaning that you accept the unat- 
tainableness of the supreme, and are now 
willing to take the next best thing.” 

“Well?” 

“The trouble is that there isn’t any 
second-best thing—the very idea is in- 
supportable.” 

“T am willing to take the risk.” 

“ But IT am not.” 

Manning put on his top-coat and gloves 
with careful deliberation, but Miss Tred- 
egar made no sign. “ Good-by,” he said. 

“You will come again—it must make 
no difference—” 

“No,” he answered quickly, and went 


out. 
During the two months that followed, 


Miss Tredegar had ample opportunity for 
reflection, and, to her dismay, she felt 
her resolution weakening. To love or to 
be loved? Well, if a decision were im- 
perative there could be but one choice 
for a woman. So it came to pass that 
one day she sat down and wrote to Man- 
ning, asking him to come and see her on 
a certain definite Thursday. He de- 
clined in a brief note, pleading a pre- 
vious engagement. Moreover, he took no 
subsequent advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered, although they chanced to 
meet half a dozen times during the win- 
ter. Without having made any definite 
inquiries, she became aware that he was 
seeing a great deal of Artemisia Crewe, 
and for this she was sorry—unselfishly. 
But she could not tell him this. 

Then one day he did come. Miss Tred- 
egar had put on her hat to go out, but 
Manning asked bluntly for a quarter of 
an hour. 

“T want your advice,” he said. “ Shall 
I marry Miss Crewe?” 

“When did you ask her?’ inquired 
Miss Tredegar. 

Manning looked astonished. “ Why— 
how do you know?” he stammered. 

“ People never ask their friends for ad- 
vice until they have made up their minds 
to take only their own,” replied Miss 
Tredegar astutely. 

“Well, then, last night.” 

“ And her answer?” 

“She is considering it. In the mean 


a secret.” 





time, of course 

“Of course.” 

“T love her,” said Manning, a little 
shamefacedly. “It must seem odd—that 
I—to tell this—to you—” 

“T understand,” said Miss Tredegar. 

“T knew you would,” said Manning, 
gratefully, “and so I came.” 

“T am glad you did.” She smiled at 
him, and considered a little. “ When are 
you to have your answer?” she asked. 

“Artemisia staried for Bermuda this 
morning. It’s Howland Hyde’s party, 
you know, and the yacht is to meet them 
at Norfolk. Hyde and I don’t get on 
very well, and naturally I didn’t get a 
bid. They will be back by Ash Wednes- 
day—say, six weeks.” 

“Oh,” commented Miss Tredegar, 
shortly. 

“T mustn’t keep you any longer,’ 
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Manning, rising. “But I may come 
again ?” he asked, timidly. 

“Perhaps; I can’t say now. I will let 
you know.” In sudden abstraction Miss 
Tredegar stared steadily out of the win- 
dow: she hardly heard Manning’s parting 
words; then he was gone. 


Miss Tredegar remained for a long 
time that morning in the consulting- 
room of a certain famous physician. 
When she rose to go he followed her to 
the door. 

“T wish you would recognize the ne- 
cessity of an immediate operation,” he 
said, in kindly protest. “It may, yes, 
it’s likely to, make all the difference.” 

“Tt is impossible—quite so,” she 
answered, steadily. “We need not re- 
open the discussion.” 

“ A delay of six weeks—you are taking 
a big chance.” 

“T cannot help it.” 

“ Very well, then. But remember what 
I have said. Absolute quiet; no visitors; 
the absence of all excitement.” 

“T understand perfectly. You have 
been very kind. Good-by.” 

Miss Tredegar entered her hansom 
and drove off. Leaning back against the 
cushions, she resigned herself, for the 
moment, to that feeling of intolerable 
weariness that of late had become ha- 
bitual with her. Yet it was a relief to 
know the truth; now that she had seen 
the face of that hitherto unknown 
knocker at her gates, she was ready and 
willing to grant him full access; it was 
the uncertainty that had been so hard 
to bear. 

Moreover, it was only for a little while 
—a little while; and suddenly her lips 
went white. It was such an infinitesi- 
mal while — barely six weeks, and the 
period of Manning’s absolute dependence 
upon her might be even longer; it all 
hung upon the ecelerity with which this 
final campaign against the unconscious 
Mr. Howland Hyde should be _prose- 
cuted. Artemisia Crewe was a clever 
strategist, and in her playing of the 
game one might confidently predict some 
variation upon the time-honored opening 
of festina lente. In the mean time Man- 
ning would be eating out his heart here 
in New York, all unconscious of the 
inevitable disillusionment that was pre- 
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paring for him. For while the far-sight- 
ed Miss Artemisia Crewe would never 
neglect the precaution (at her age) of 
providing herself with a second string, 
she had never the slightest intention of 
being obliged to use it—of that Miss 
Tredegar felt absolutely assured. Yet 
much might be done—in six weeks. Miss 
Tredegar poked up the roof shutter with 
her umbrella. “ Drive to Madame Em- 
ilie’s,” she ordered. 

Arrived at the mantua-maker’s, Miss 
Tredegar surrendered herself unre- 
servedly into the hands of the amia- 
ble Madame Emilie, who waited on her 
in person. 

“T want half a dozen toilettes,” she 
explained, “and they must be beautiful, 
ravishing—to the last word. It is neces- 
sary, as you can see; I have grown 
frightfully sallow.” 

“T would not deceive you, my child,” 
said Madame Emilie, solemnly; “ and re- 
member that it was I who brought you 
out—never mind how many years ago. 
Sallow! If you could but see the lovely 
rose-pink in your cheeks! It is a slander, 
an infamous! But you shall have your 
frocks, and every one a creation, incom- 
parable. Be tranquil.” 


When a woman is once in love with a 
man he may tell her what he will of him- 
self, and she must perforce believe him 
absolutely, unquestioningly. Even if 
he elects to make her the confidante of his 
passion for another woman it never oc- 
curs to her to question the sincerity of 
the avowal. He may be telling her an 
untruth, wittingly or unwittingly, but she 
will never suspect it; such perspicacity 
is only to be exercised by his immediate 
female relatives—an elder sister for 
choice. For it is the very greatness of 
her passion that enables the woman in 
love to contemplate the possibility of an 
inadequate return or even of no return 
whatever. Shall not my lord do what 
he will with his own? 

And so day by day Mary Tredegar sat 
with Manning in her tiny drawing-room 
or walked with him in the Park, where 
the blackened twigs were beginning to 
show a barely perceptible swelling at 
their tips, and listened with incredible 
patience to his foolish rhapsodies. There 
never was such an adorable creature as 
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THEN THE MIST CLEARED BEFORE HER EYES 




















THE POT 
Artemisia—such wealth of tenderness, of 
of infinite and undis- 
covered “ Methinks the gentle- 
man doth protest too much,” she once 
quoted at him, and then felt covered 
with confusion at a levity so heartless. 
This was the sort of thing that that elder 
sister might have said, while she was his 
friend; how unpardonable of her! She 
did not notice that he fell upon a curious 
silence in receiving her apology. 

The weeks went by, and Manning was 
still waiting for his answer from the un- 
fathomable Miss Crewe. In the mean 
time he had seen more than ever of 
Mary Tredegar; he seemed to meet her 
everywhere — dinners, the various ex- 
hibitions, a week-end party at Lakewood, 
and constantly at the opera. He had 
warned her once against the folly of 
tiring one’s self out. “ You’re going it 
too strong,” he declared, solemnly; but 
Miss Tredegar only smiled, and answered 
nothing. Her obstinacy annoyed him, 
and he made no further protest. 

At last it came,—the announcement of 
Miss Artemisia Crewe’s engagement to 
Mr. Howland Hyde. Mary Tredegar’s 
hand trembled slightly as she laid down 
the newspaper, for the six weeks were 
up to-day. Apparently Mr. Hyde had 
been a wary quarry, and of course Arte- 
misia had seen no necessity for haste; 
a still-hunt may properly take all the 
time there is. -That the delay would 
leave Manning stranded high and dry 
was impossible to foresee, and Miss 
Crewe could not justly be blamed, al- 
though it was perfectly certain that she 
would have acted no otherwise if she 
had known. For the moment Miss 
Tredegar considered the possibility of 
holding on for a little longer, but she 
was obliged to dismiss the idea with its 
very inception. Oddly enough, the 
famous physician’s prediction had turn- 
ed out to the very letter. Mary Trede- 
gar knew that she had reached the limit 
of physical endurance, and all she could 
do now was to help break the first shock; 
the rest he must bear alone. 

Manning had entered so quietly that 
she only knew of his presence when he 
came and bent over her chair. In an 
instant she was on her feet; like a child 
caught in wrong-doing, her first thought 
was to rid herself of incriminating evi- 
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dence; she tried to crumple 
wretched newspaper and thrust it out of 
sight. How awkwardly she boggled at 
the task! Her cheek flamed hotly. 

“Don’t bother,” said Manning, quiet- 
ly. “I have seen it.” 


« 


up that 


She looked at him, holding herself 
tensely. 

“T have seen it,” he repeated, “ and— 
I still live.” 

She stepped back, startled. “ Oh,” 


she said. 

Manning, being entirely absorbed in 
the delicious problem of self - analysis, 
went on, slowly: 

“Tt was a genuine experiment, Mary. 
For once I determined to let myself go, 
and I did. It was not difficult to fancy 
myself in love with Miss Crewe, even 
to the last extremity of accompanying 
her to Grace Chantry. But remember, 
please, that I was not deceived in the 
situation; I knew all along that it was 
a game of Hyde and seek with her—” 


“One moment,” interrupted Miss 
Tredegar. “I must give some orders 


to Elise.” 


When she returned, a few minutes 
later, Manning was standing comfort- 


ably at the fireplace, pipe in mouth. 
“ Are you going out?” he asked. 

“Tt is an engagement,” she explained. 
“An important one, and so if you don’t 
mind IT have sent for a hansom.” 


“T’ll stay and put you in it,” said 





Manning. Something in her look filled 
him with a momentary’ uneasiness. 


“ Youw’re disappointed in me again—that’s 
it,” he declared, glumly. 

“Because it has happened so? But 
indeed I am very glad that you know— 
before it was too late.” 

His face lightened. “It’s the knowl- 
edge of more than one thing that has 
come to me,” said Manning, eagerly. 
“You remember that I didn’t answer 
your note, that I kept away from you— 
Well, I wanted to try myself, and this 
time thoroughly.” 

“Don’t!” She put out her hand ap- 
pealingly, but Manning caught and held 
it firmly. 

“T found out that it was you that I 
wanted—you, you, just as in the long 
ago. You haven’t forgotten that?” 

The trumpet-vines in the background 
were all green and scarlet—how intolera- 
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ble their splendor! Then the mist clear- 
ed from before her eyes, and she saw 
again the familiar brownstone fronts of 
the houses across the street. Their crude 
ugliness acted like some _ stimulating 
tonic; she pulled herself together and 
stood waiting. 

“You were right in saying that the 
second best would not answer,” went on 
Manning. “If I could not bring you 
the real thing, I would have to keep 
away altogether. And so I took these 
six weeks for my final experiment. Wow 
you understand.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Tredegar, a little 
faintly. 

“And nobody was hurt,” continued 
Manning, triumphantly. “Least of all 
Miss Artemisia Crewe.” 

“She least of all,” assented Miss 
Tredegar. 

“Tt was worth it, then,—to know, to 
be absolutely sure. What are six weeks? 
Just a change of the moon and a tri- 
fle over.” 

“To know—to be sure.” 

“Yes; that’s it. I can’t possibly un- 
derstand how I could ever have been un- 
certain about it—about myself. Now 
everything is so perfectly plain and 
glorious—like the noonday sun. And 
look there.” 

The afternoon had been rainy, and 
even now drops were falling. But the 
sun had burst its cloudy bands, and 
over in the east a resplendent arch of 
rainbow spanned the heavens. 

“It’s the old story of the pot of gold 
at the foot of the rainbow,” said Man- 
ning. “ All my life I have been hunting 
for the unattainable and overlooking the 
treasure that lay right under my eyes. 
And I might have lost them both!” 

A maid entered with Miss Tredegar’s 
rain-coat. “The hansom is waiting,” 
she announced. 

Manning assisted Miss Tredegar with 
her coat. “ You won’t be long,” he said, 
gayly, as they descended the steps. “ Will 








you intrust me with the ordering of 
the dinner?” 

“ But it isn’t—it can never be— Oh, 
you don’t understand, but it’s all here.” 
She thrust a sealed envelope into his 
hand. “I couldn’t have told you, so I 
got it ready—days ago.” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“ Remember that I regret—nothing.” 

“ Mary!” 

She leaned forward in her seat; their 
faces were close together. For the brief- 
est possible moment it seemed to Man- 
ning as though something had gone out 
from her—an intangible, invisible, and yet 
absolutely real emanation that surround- 
ed and enveloped him as though it had 
been an actual garment. Then as sud- 
denly it was taken away, and he looked 
up to see a hansom disappearing around 
the corner. He glanced down at the let- 
ter in his hand and trembled. 


A month later and Manning was walk- 
ing through a side street whose distin- 
guishing quietude was doubtless due to 
its comparative remoteness from Bel- 
gian-block pavements and clanging elec- 
trie cars. He had come to know this 
particular street very well in the past 
few weeks; both day and night had found 
him pacing its monotonous length, and 
his numbering of the flagstones had 
grown into the thousands. Now it was 
getting on towards four o’clock, and the 
present vigil would soon be over. He 
straightened up, walking briskly, yet 
lightly, as one who enters where a 
friend lies sleeping. Yet when he 
finally paused before No. 33 and ascend- 
ed the steps, he hesitated a moment 
before pushing the button. One never 
knew — there was always the possibil- 
ity—always— 

The nurse came forward to meet 
him. “You can go up to-day,” she 
said, smiling brightly. “But it is 


only for five minutes and if you will 


promise to be very quiet.” 
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October Moonlight 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE moon is up at half past five, 
T She frightens me among the pines; 
The moon, and only half past five! 

With half the ruddy day alive— 


So soon, so high, so cold, she shines, 


This daylight moon among the pines. 


The moon is walking in the wood, 

Her face is very white and strange; 
The moon is coming through the wood, 
Her face half-hidden in her hood, 


Cold silver face whose hourly change 


Blanches her cheek more white, more strange. 


The moon beneath a pine-tree stands, 
Her weary face is full of dreams; 

The moon by yonder pine-tree stands, 

She builds a palace with her hands, 
Pillars of silver, shafts and beams,— 


She builds a palace for her dreams. 


The moon is sleeping in the trees, 
So early is she tired of heaven, 
The moon is dreaming in the trees, 
Her shepherd boy she sees! she sees! 

Asleep, and it is only seven! 


O moon, that is so tired of heaven. 
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A Lesson in Kindness 


BY J. J. BELL 


RANDFATHER PURDIE seated 
himself on a_ rock, wiped his 
wrinkled brows with a huge red 

handkerchief, and produced his pipe. 

“Noo, dinna gang faur, Macgreegor,” 
he said, “ an’ dinna get yer feet wat.” 

“Nae fears, gran’paw,” returned the 
boy, who had announced his intention 
of proceeding a little farther along 
the shore. 

“T’m rale vexed I canna come wi’ ye, 
but I’m no as soople as I wis, an’ the 
stanes is ower slippy fur me. If I 
fa’in’ I wud be dune fur. But I’m no 
wantin’ to keep ye frae enj’yin’ yersel’, 
so aff ye gang,’ma mannie; but dinna 
gang faur, an’ dinna bide ower lang. 
Dinna gang whaur I canna see ye.” 

“""ll no gang faur,” said Macgregor, 
ag eeably; “an’ ye needna be feart,” he 
added, patronizingly. “I’m 
grey Ss vople.” 

He walked off, and half a minute later 
sat down abruptly with a squelching 
sound on a weed-covered boulder. 

“ Guidsake, laddie! are ye hurt?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Purdie, rising in alarm. 

“Naw!” came the ungracious reply, 
as the youngster rose, undamaged save 
in dignity. 

“T’m gled ye’re no hurt, Macgree- 
gor,” said the old man, much relieved. 
Then, anxiously, “Hae ye gotten yer 
breeks wat?” 

“Naw. I’m fine. Ill no gang faur.” 
And Macgregor went off, leaving the old 
man saying to himself, “I wisht I wis 
shair he hasna got hissel’ wat.” 

The boy had not gone very far when, in 
a rocky cove, he came upon a little girl of 
about his own age searching among the 
pebbles and small boulders, and emitting 
frequent half-stifled sobs. 

He stood and stared awhile, then went 
forward. “Whit wey are ye greetin’?” 
he demanded. 

The little girl went 
made no response. 


wis 


somewhat 


on searching, but 


“Gaun! Tell us!” said Macgregor. 
“Whit are ye lukin’ fur?” he inquired, 
with more curiosity and less authority in 
his voice. 

“T—I’ve lost ma penny,” said 
gulping and weeping afresh. 

“Too cam’ ye to loss yer penny ?” 

“JT wis flingin’ it up an’—an’ kep- 
pin’ ie 

“That wis a daftlike thing to dae wi’ 
a penny.” 

“Tt wisna!” cried the little girl, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tt wis! But a’ lassies is daft,” re- 
torted Macgregor, with the air of an ex- 
perienced man. “ Whaur did ye loss it?” 
he asked, without giving her time to re- 
ply to his rude assertion. 

“Tt wis jist aboot here, I think,” she 


she, 


replied, pointing rather vaguely. “ But 
I’m no daft.” 
He ignored the latter statement. “I'l 


help ye to luk fur yer penny,” he said, 
after a glance round to make sure that 
no boys were about. 

She gave him a quick, searching look, 
as if to fathom his purpose, and his ex- 
pression seemed to satisfy her. She was 
a white-faced, poorly dressed little crea- 
ture, and though she and the boy might 
have lived in the same street in town, 
her appearance lacked what was patent 
in his—the touches of a careful mother. 

“Whit’s yer name?” inquired Mac- 
gregor, abruptly, as he poked and peered 
among the stones at his feet. 

“Mery Cameron,” she told him, and 
asked shyly, “ Whit’s yours ?” 

“Macgreegor Robison. I dinna think 
Mery’s a vera nice name.” 

Her tears, which had ceased, threatened 
to start again, and she gave a sniff. 

“Tf ye greet, I'll no help ye to luk fur 
yer penny. But I think Mery’s faur 
nicer nor Bella.” 

The concession was better than noth- 
ing, and Mary took heart and wrought 
eagerly among the stones. 
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“Dae ye bide at Rothesay?’ the boy 
asked presently. 

“Na. I bide in Glesea.” 

“T bide in Glesea tae, but I’m bidin’ 
at Rothesay the noo. I’m bidin’ fur 
mair nor a week.” 

“T cam’ to Rothesay this mornin’, an’ 
I’m gaun hame the nicht.” 

“T wudna like to be gaun hame the 
nicht,” remarked the boy. “D’ye no 
wish ye wis stoppin’ as lang as me?” 

“ Ay,” she said, longingly. “ But fay- 
ther canna stope.” 

“ Whaur’s yer paw the noo?” 

“ He gaed awa an’ said he wud be back 
in a wee while. He gied me a penny, an’ 
—an’ I’ve lost it.” 

“ Aw, ye’ll maybe fin’ it yet,” said 
Macgregor, encouragingly. “ Whaur’s 
yer maw?” 

“Ma mither’s deid,” she replied. 

“T wudna like if mines wis deid. . . . I 
—I’m vexed fur ye.... Dae ve like 
wulks?” he asked, holding up a small 
specimen, perhaps with the idea of dis- 
tracting her thoughts from sadness. 

She shook her head, and gave her eyes 
a hurried wipe. 

“T didna mean to vex ye,” he said, 
uncomfortably, dropping the whelk, and 
onee more setting himself to search for 
the missing penny. 

Mary kept silence, but she glanced at 
him as she stooped, and her expression 
was tender. 

3ut it’s tiresome work searching for a 
penny which isn’t one’s own, and Mac- 
gregor at last grew impatient. 

“Are ye shair ye drappit it here?’ 
he asked, standing up and _ stretching 
himself. 

“ Ay; I’m shair. . . . I wisht I had it.” 

“Wull yer paw no gie ye anither 
penny ?” 

Mary did not reply, but she looked 
doubtful. 

“Whit wis ye fur buyin’ wi’ the 
penny ?” was the next query. 

“T dinna ken. I didna hae the pen- 
ny lang enough to—to think whit I 
wud buy.” 

“ Sweeties ?” 

“Maybe. I dinna ken.” 

“Tf ye had the penny, I cud tell ye 
whaur to buy sweeties in Rothesay. I ken 
a shope whaur ye get an awfu’ big poke 
fur a penny! Dae ye like taiblet?”’ 
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’ Ay.” 

“Weel, ye dinna get as muckle taiblet 
fur a penny, but ye get a big poke o’ 
mixed ba’s or broken mixtur’s. Dae ye 
like mixed ba’s an’ broken mixtur’s ?” 

“ Ay, fine!” 

“Tt’s a peety ye lost yer penny.” 

“Maybe I'll fin’ it yet,” said Mary, 
searching more feverishly than ever. 

“T dinna think ye’ll fin’ it noo,” said 
Macgregor, without any intention of be- 
ing unkind. 

“Tf I fin’ ma penny I'll buy sweeties, 
an’ I'll gie ye hauf,” said the girl. 

“ Wull ye?” 

“As shair’s I’m here!” cried Mary, 
solemnly. 

Whereupon Macgregor renewed his ef- 
forts, but without success. 

“Vm gaun awa noo,” he said, at the 
end of five minutes. 

“ Are ye?” 

“Ay! I’m thinkin’ yer penny’s no 
here ava. ... Ma gran’paw ’Il be want- 
in’ me. He’s got plenty siller.” 

Mary said nothing, and continued 
grubbing away desperately. 

Macgregor watched her in silence for 
another minute, and then strolled back to 
Mr. Purdie. 

“Whit lassie wis that ye wis speakin’ 
to?’ inquired the old man, as his grand- 
son drew near. 

“Mery Cameron. That’s whit she said 
her name wis.” 

“Is she getherin’ wulks ?” 
Naw. She’s lukin’ fur a penny.” 
A penny ?” 

“ Ay. She tell’t me she lost her penny, 
but it’s no there.” 

“Puir lassie!” murmured Mr. Purdie, 
putting on his spectacles and gazing at 
the little bent figure. “ Wis ve helpin’ 
her to luk fur her penny?” 

“ Ay, gran’paw.” 

“That wis a guid laddie. Whaur dis 
the lassie come frae ?” 

Macgregor supplied the details, con- 
cluding with—*It wis a daftlike thing 
to be playin’ at keppers wi’ a penny on 
the shore.” 

Mr. Purdie at first made no remark, 
but after he had taken off his -spectacles 
and returned them, in their case, to his 
pocket, he said, quietly: 

“Tf I wis giein’ ye a penny the noo, 
Macgreegor, whit wud ye dae wi’ ’t?” 
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“T wud spend it.” 

“ Ay; but hoo wud ye spend it?” asked 
Mr. Purdie, anxiously. 

“ T wud buy mixed ba’s an’ broken mix- 
tur’s. They’re awfw’ guid at Rothesay, 
an’ I ken whaur ye get awfw’ big pokes.” 

Mr. Purdie was suddenly 
Ile had hoped for better things from his 
“But ye dinna need to buy 
sweeties, Macgreegor,” he said, gently, 
“when yer bidin’ wi’ yer granny an’ me. 
I’m thinkin’ thon lassie thonder disna get 
mony sweeties.” 

“She sudna hae lost her penny.” 


depressed. 


grandson. 


“Aw, puir lassie!” said Mr. Purdie. 
“Tf I wis giein’ ye a penny the noo, 
wud ye no like to gie it to her to 
mak’ up ‘fur the yin she lost? Eh, 
ma mannie ?¢” 

“Naw; I wudna,” promptly replied 
Macgregor. 

The old man sighed. “I’m thinkin’ 


it wud be a rale kind thing if ye gied 
her the penny. An’ I’m shair she wud 


think ye wis a rale kind laddie.” He 
paused, watching the boy’s face. 
“T’ll gie her the penny if ye like, 


gran’paw,” said the youngster at last. 
“Ah, but like giein’ it 

frae yersel’?”’ 
“Och, ay; I 


wud ye no 


wud like it fine,” Mac- 
gregor replied, carelessly. “ But—” 

“ That’s a guid laddie!” exclaimed Mr. 
Purdie, beaming with satisfaction, and 


producing the coin. “ Awa an’ tell her 


ye’re vexed fur her, an’ gie her the 
penny.” 
Obedient for onee in a while, Mac- 


gregor went off immediately. 

“Hae ye no got yer penny yet?” he 
inquired as he approached Mary. 

“Na,” she replied, despondently. 

“Here anither yin fur ye,” he said, 
presenting her with the copper. 

“Oh my!” she cried, hesitating. Then 
she accepted the gift, saying, “ Ye’re 
that kind; ye’re jist awfw’ kind!” 

Macgregor, without further remark, 
went back to his grandfather. 


“Did ye gie her the penny?” the 
latter inquired. 

7 a 

Mr. Purdie patted the youngster’s 


shoulder. “ Ye’ll be feelin’ gey prood,” 


he said, delightedly. 
“ Ay,” said Macgregor, doubtfully. 
“ Whit did the lassie say, Macgreegor ?” 
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“T dinna mind. Is ’t near time fur 
wur tea, gran’paw ?” 

Mr. Purdie consulted his fat silver 
watch. “’Deed, so it is! It’s time we 
wis home. Gie’s yer haun’, ma mannie.” 

They started homewards, but they had 
not proceeded far when Mary overtook 


them, panting. “ Here yer penny! I fun’ 
ma ain,” she gasped. 

Macgregor held out his hand, but 
his grandfather gently pushed away 
Mary’s fingers. “Ah, ma dearie, ye’re 
a guid lassie, so ye are! Keep the 


penny, and buy somethin’ to taste yer 
gab wi’ ’t.” 


Mary looked 
grandson. 


from grandfather to 


“ Macgreegor wudna tak’ back the 
penny,” said Mr. Purdie. “Wud _ ye, 
Macgreegor ?” 

“'N-naw,” said Macgregor, a _ trifle 
sulkily. 

“Ma fayther’s waitin’ fur me. Thenk 
ye kindly,” said Mary, looking at the 
boy. 

“Weel, weel, ye maun gang to yer 
fayther, ma lassie,” said Mr. Purdie, 
genially. “ Dinna loss yer penny again.” 


And with a chuckle, he nodded to her and 
went with Macgregor, who was pulling 
impatiently at his hand. 

They walked perhaps a hundred yards in 
silence, and then the old man said, quiet- 
ly, “ Ye’re no sorry ye gied yer penny to 
the puir lassie, are ye, Macgreegor ?” 

Macgregor kicked at the turf border- 
ing the road. and made no reply. 

“T doot thon lassie disna get 
pennies to hersel’.... Ye’re no 
are ye, ma mannie?” 

“ Naw,” said Macgregor, bravely. After 
all, to give grudgingly and feel ashamed 
is better than to give freely and feel 
virtuous. 

After tea they went down to the pier 
to see the last boat leaving for Glasgow— 
a spectacle which Macgregor insisted on 
witnessing every fine evening. 

The bell had been rung, and the steam 
was roaring from the escape-pipe, while 
the tail of the crowd of passengers wagged 
from the gangway. 

“ Gran’paw, whit wey—” 

Macgregor’s question was interrupted 
by a small husky voice that said, “ Hae!” 
and a small hand that crushed a small 
paper parcel into his own. 
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“Come on, Mery!” cried a weakly- 
looking man from the tail of the crowd; 
“ eome on, or ye’ll loss the boat.” 

Mary smiled wistfully at Macgregor, 
and ran after her father. 

Old Mr. Purdie’s eyes had tears in 
them as he turned to his grandson after 
they had waved to the little girl in the 
steerage of the departing steamer. 

“ Ye see, ma mannie, hoo yin guid turn 
deserves anither.... Puir wee lassie! 
An’ she gied ye her sweeties! Eh! but 
it wis rale nice o’ the lassie!” 

Macgregor had opened the “ poke ” and 
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was regarding the sweets with a criti- 
cal air. 

“ Aw, Macgreegor, aye be kind to folk 
that’s no as weel aff as yersel’,” con- 
tinued Mr. Purdie. “ An’—an’ here a 
penny fur ye, ma laddie.—Na! here a 
thrup’ny~bit.” 

“ Thank ye, gran’paw.” 

“ An’ it wis unco kind o’ the lassie to 
gie ye her sweeties, wis ’t no, Mac- 
greegor ?” 

“They’re no vera nice yins,” remarked 
Macgregor, putting one in his mouth, 
and eying the rest with disfavor. 
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At a Tomb in Abydos 


BY AUGUSTUS WIGHT BOMBERGER 


OW little hath life changed, O ancient King! 
This fan so delicate and bracelet rare, 
These dainty, jewelled trinkets for the hair, 
Were thine own gifts, I know, and thine this ring. 
And Bener-Ab, thy daughter, “ Sweet of Heart,” 
Who wore them once, was precious of a truth 


And dear to thee in all her winsome youth, 
Unspotted from the world, unspoiled of art: 
So dear that thou at times didst reckon less 


Thy royal sceptre than her soft caress; 


Yet for that cause wert all the more a king, 


Five thousand years ago when thou didst reign 


In great Abydos—city of the plain. 


And now—ah me, how close these symbols bring 


Thy soul to mine across the vast of years— 


These toys her marble sepulchre doth keep 


To tell of thy devotion, though she sleep, 


And quicken even me to just such tears 
Of voiceless sorrow thou thyself didst shed 
That distant day thou laid’st her with the dead: 
Until, a brother, at thy side I stand, 
Who find the centuries naught and love the same 
And mourn with thee thy child of gentle name, 


And, mourning, feel the pressure of thy hand! 
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NUMBER of people were sitting 

round the fire in the library of a 

country house. The room was 
large, and full of a soft, flattering light. 
The fire was freshly kindled, and flashed 
and crackled with a young vivacity, let- 
ting its rays frolic over the serried bind- 
ings on the shelves, the glazed pictures 
on the walls, the eups of after-luncheon 
coffee in the hands of the people, and the 
tall jugs and pots in the tray left stand- 
ing on the library table. It was summer, 
but a cold rain was falling forbiddingly 
without. No one else could come, and 
no one could wish to go. The conditions 
all favored a just self-esteem, and a 
sense of providential preference in the 
accidental assemblage of those people at 
that time and place. 


I 


The talk was rather naturally, though 
not necessarily, of books, and one of the 
people was noting that children seemed 
to like short stories because their minds 
had not the strength to keep the facts 
of a whole book. The effort tired them, 
and they gave it up, not because a book 
did not interest them, but because it 
exhausted their little powers. They were 
good for a leap, or a dash, or a short 
flight in literature, even very high lit- 
erature, but they had not really the 
force for anything covering greater time 
and space. 

Another declared this very suggestive, 
and declared it in such a way that the 
whole company perceived he had some- 
thing behind his words, and besought 
him to say what he meant. He did so, 
as well as he could, after protesting that 
it was not very novel, or if so, perhaps 
not very important, and if it was im- 
portant, perhaps it was not true. They 
said they. would take the chances; and 
then he said that it was merely a notion 
which had occurred to him at the mo- 
ment concerning the new reading of the 
new reading public, whether it might not 
be all juvenile literature, adapted in 
mature terms to people of physical ado- 
lescence but of undeveloped thinking and 
feeling: not really fedble-¢minded youth, 


but esthetically and intellectually chil- 
dren, who might presently grow into the 
power of enjoying and digesting food 
for men. By and by they might gather 
fortitude for pleasure in real literature, 
in fiction which should not be a travesty 
of the old fairy-tales, or stories of ad- 
ventures among giants and robbers and 
pirates, or fables with human beings 
speaking from the motives and passions 
of animals. He mentioned fiction, he 
said, because the new reading of the new 
reading public seemed to be nearly al- 
together fiction. 

All this had so much the effect of 
philosophical analysis, that those comfort- 
able people were lulled into self-approv- 
ing assent; and putting themselves al- 
together apart from the new reading pub- 
lic, they begged him to say what he 
meant. He answered that there was 
nothing more phenomenal in the modern 
American life; and he paid a pretty 
tribute to their ignorance in owning that 
he was not surprised they knew nothing 
of that public. He promised that he 
would try to define it, and he began by 
remarking that it seemed to be largely 
composed of the kind of persons who at 
the theatre audibly interpret the action 
to one another. The present company 
must have heard them ? 

His listeners again assented. Was the 
new reading public drawn from the 
theatre-going, or more definitely speak- 
ing, the matinée class? 

There was something odd, there, the 
philosopher returned. The matinée class 


‘was as large as ever: larger; while the new 


reading public, perfectly interchangeable 
with it in its intellectual pleasures and 
experiences, had suddenly outnumbered it 
a thousandfold. The popular novel and 
the popular play were so entirely of one 
fibre and texture, and so easily convert- 
ible, that a new novel was scarcely in 
every one’s bread-trough before it was on 
the boards of all the theatres. This led 
some to believe that we were experien- 
cing a revival of the drama, and that if 
wevkept on having authors who sold half 
a million copies we could not help having 
a Shakespeare by and by: he must follow. 
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One of those listening asked, But how 
had these people begun so instantaneous- 
ly to form themselves into this new in- 
numerable reading public? If they were 
of that quality of mind which requires 
the translation of an unmistakable mean- 
ing from the players to, the playgoers, 
they must find themselyes helpless when 
grappling in solitude with the sense of 
a book. Why did not they go increasing- 
ly to the theatre instead of turning so 
overwhelmingly to the printed word ? 

The philosopher replied that they had 
not now begun to do this, but only seem- 
ed. to have begun, since there really was 
no beginning in anything. The readers 
had always been in the immense ma- 
jority, because they could read anywhere, 
and they could see plays only in the 
cities and towns. If the theatre were 
universal, undoubtedly they would pre- 
fer plays, because a play makes far less 
draft upon the mental capacities or 
energies than the silliest book; and what 
seemed their effort to interpret it to one 
another might very well be the exchange 
of their delight in it. The books they 
preferred were of the nature of poor 
plays, full of “easy things to under- 
stand,” cheap, common incidents, obvious 
motives, and vulgar passions, such as 
had been used a thousand times over in 
literature. They were fitted for the new 
reading public for this reason; the con- 
stant repetition of the same characters, 
events, scenes, plots, gave their infantile 
minds the pleasure which children find in 
having a story told over and over in ex- 
actly the same terms. The new reading 
public would rebel against any variance, 
just as children do. 

The most of the company silently ac- 
quiesced, or at least were silent, but one 
of them made the speaker observe that 
he had not told them what this in- 
numerable unreasoning multitude had 
read before the present plague of hand- 
some, empty, foolish duodecimos had in- 
fested everybody’s bread-trough. 

The philosopher said the actual interior 
form of non-literary literature was am ef- 
fect of the thin spread of our literary cul- 
ture, and outwardly was the effect of the 
thick spread of our material prosperity. 
The dollar-and-a-half novel of to-day 
was the dime novel of yesterday in an 
avatar which left its essence unchanged. 
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It was even worse, for it was less sincere- 
ly and forcibly written, and it could not 
be so quickly worn out and thrown away. 
Its beauty of paper, print, and binding 
gave it a claim to regard which could 
not be ignored, and established for it 
a sort of right to lie upon the table, and 
then stand upon the shelf, where it seem- 
ed to relate itself to genuine literature, 
and to be of the same race and lineage. 
As for this vast new reading public, it 
was the vast old reading public with more 
means in its pocket of satisfying its 
crude, childish taste. Its head was the 
same empty head. 


IT 


There was a sort of dreadful finality 
in this, and for a while no one spoke. 
Then some one tried in vain to turn the 
subject, while the philosopher smiled 
upon the desolation he had made; and 
then one of that sex which when satisfied 
of the truth likes to have its “sense of 
satisfaction ache” through the increase 
of conviction, asked him why the Eng- 
lish reading public, which must be so 
much more cultivated than our new read- 
ing public, seemed to like the same sort 
of puerile effects in works of imagina- 
tion, the stirring incidents, the well-worn 
plots, the primitive passions, and the ro- 
bustious incentives. He owned the fact, 
but he contended that the fact, though 
interesting, was not so mysterious as it 
appeared at first sight. It could be ex- 
plained that the English had never taken 
the imagination very seriously, and that 
in their dense, close civilization, packed 
tight with social, political, and material 
interests, they asked of the imagina- 
tion chiefly excitement and amusement. 
They had not turned to it for edification 
or instruction, for that thrill of solemn 
joy which comes of vital truth profound- 
ly seen and clearly shown. For this 
reason when all Europe besides turned 
her face to the light, some decades ago, 
in the pages of the great prose poets 
who made the age illustrious, England 
preferred the smoky links and dancing 
damp-fires which had pleased her im- 
mature faney, and kept herself well in 
the twilight of the old ideal of imagina- 
tion as the mother of unrealities. There 
could be no _ doubt, the philosopher 
thought, that the recrudescence which her 
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best wits recognized as the effect of this 
perversity, was the origin of the pre- 
posterous fiction which we now feed to 
the new reading public, and which we 
think must somehow be right because it 
was hers and is ours, and has the sanc- 
tion of race and tradition. 

It was not, he continued, a thing to 
shed the tear of unavailing regret for, 
though it was not a transitory phase, or 
a state of transition, for the condition 
that now existed had always existed. 
The new reading public was larger than 
ever before not merely because there was 
a fresh demand for reading, but because 
more people were lettered and moneyed 
and leisured, and did not know what 
otherwise to do with themselves. It was 
quite simple, and the fact was less to be 
regretted in itself, than for an indirect 
result which might be feared from it. 
He paused at this, in order to be asked 
what this result was, and being promptly 
asked, he went on. 

It was, he said, the degradation of 
authorship as a calling, in the popular 
regard. He owned that in the past 
authorship had enjoyed too much honor 
in the reverence and affection of the 
world: not always, indeed, but at certain 
As long as authors were the 
clients and dependents of the great, they 
could not have been the objects of a 
general interest or honor. They had then 
passed the stage when the simple poet 
or story-teller was wont to 


times. 


—sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings, 


to wondering and admiring circles of 
simple listeners, and they had not yet 
come to that hour of authorship when it 
reverted to the peasantry, now turned 
people, and threw itself upon the peo- 
ple’s generous acceptance and recogni- 
tion for bread and fame. But when 
that hour came, it brought with it the 
honor of a reverent and persistent cu- 
riosity concerning literature and the lit- 
erary life, which the philosopher said he 
was afraid could not survive the actual 
superabundance of authors and the trans- 
formation of the novelist into the artisan. 
There seemed, he pursued, a fixed for- 
mula for the manufacture of a work 
of fiction, to be studied and practised 
like any other. Literature was degraded 
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from an art to a poor sort of science, in 
the practical application of which thou- 
sands were seen prospering; for the im- 
mense output of our press represented 
the industry of hundreds and thousands. 
A book was concocted, according to a 
patent recipe, advertised, and sold like 
any other nostrum, and perhaps the time 
was already here when it was no longer 
more creditable to be known as the au- 
thor of a popular novel than as the au- 
thor of a popular medicine, a Pain-killer, 
a Soothing Syrup, a Vegetable Com- 
pound, a Horse Liniment, or a Germi- 
cide. Was it possible, he asked, for a 
reader of the last book selling a hundred 
thousand copies to stand in the loving 
or thrilling awe of the author that we 
used to feel for Longfellow and Tenny- 
son, for Emerson and Carlyle, for Haw- 
thorne and George Eliot, for Irving and 
Scott, or for any of their great elders 
or youngers? He repeated that per- 
haps authorship had worked its wor- 
shippers too hard, but there was no doubt 
that their worship was a genuine devo- 
tion. For at least a hundred and fifty 
years it had been eagerly offered in a 
full acceptance of the Schiller supersti- 
tion that at the sharing of the earth 
the poet, representing authorship, had 
been so much preoccupied with higher 
things that he had left the flesh-pots and 
the loaves and fishes to others, and was 
to be compensated with a share of the 
divine honors paid to Jove himself. 
From Goethe to Carlyle, what a long 
roll of gods, demigods, and demisemigods 
it was! It might have been bad for the 
deities, and the philosopher rather 
thought it was, but burning incense on 
the different shrines was an excellent 
thing for the votaries, and kept them out 
of all sorts of mischief, low pleasures, 
and vain amusements. Whether that 
was really so or not, the doubt remained 
whether authorship was not now a creed 
outworn. Did tender maids and virtuous 
matrons still cherish the hope of some 
day meeting their literary idols in the 
flesh? Did generous youth aspire to see 


them merely at a distance, and did doting 
sires teach their children that it was an 
epoch-making event when a great poet 
or novelist visited the country; or when 
they passed afar, did they whip some fa- 
vored boy, as the father of Benvenuto 
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Cellini whipped him at sight of a 
salamander in the fire that he might 
forget the prodigy? Now that the 
earth had been divided over again, 
and the poet in his actual guise of 
novelist had richly shared in its goods 
with the farmer, the noble, the merchant, 
and the abbot, was it necessary or even 
fair that he should be the guest of hea- 
ven? In other words, now that every 
successful author could keep his auto- 
mobile, did any one want his autograph? 


Ill 


In the silence that fell upon the com- 
pany at these words, the ticking of the 
clock under its classic pediment on the 
mantel was painfully audible, and had the 
effect of intimating that time now had 
its innings and eternity was altogether 
out of it. Several minutes seemed to pass 
before any one had the courage to ask 
whether the degradation of authorship 
was not partially the result of the stand 
taken by the naturalists in Zola, who 
scorned the name of art for his calling, 
and aspired to that of science. The 
hardy adventurer who suggested this pos- 
sibility said that it was difficult to ima- 
gine the soul stirred to the same high 
passion by the botanist, the astronomer, 
the geologist, the electzician, or even the 
entomologist as in former times by 
the poet, the humorist, the novelist, 
or the playwright. If the fictionist 
of whatever sort had succeeded in 
identifying himself with the scientist, 
he must leave the enjoyment of divine 
honors to the pianist, the farce-comedian, 
the portrait-painter, the emotional actor 
and the architect, who still deigned to 
practise an art. 

The philosopher smiled, and owned 
that this was very interesting, and opened 
up a fresh field of inquiry. The first 
question there was whether the ima- 
ginative author were not rather to blame 
for not having gone far enough in the 
scientific direction in the right scien- 
tifie fashion, than for having taken that 
course at all. The famous reproach of 
poetry made by Huxley, that it was most- 
ly “sensual caterwauling,” might well 
have given the singer pause in striking the 
sympathetic catgut of his lyre: perhaps 
the strings were metallic; but no matter. 
The reproach had a justice in it that 
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must have stung, and made the lyrist 
wish to be an atomic theorist at any cost. 
In fact, at that very moment science had, 
as it were, caught the bread out of fic- 
tion’s mouth, and usurped the highest 
functions of imagination. Any one, the 
philosopher said, who had read Mr. Carl 
Snyder’s essays on New Conceptions in 
Science, must have been struck by the 
fulness with which science had adapted 
the old poetic function of make-believe 
to the sublime ends of its pursuit. In 
almost every direction of its recent ad- 
vance it had made believe that such and 
such a thing was so, and then proceeded 
to prove it. To this method we owed not 
only the possession of our present happy 
abundance of microbes in every sort, but 
our knowledge of the universe in almost 
every respect. Science no longer waited 
for the apple to fall before inferring a 
law of gravitation, but went about with 
a stick knocking fruit off every bough 
in the hope that something suggestive 
would come of it. On make-believes of 
all kinds it based the edifices of all kinds 
of eternal veracities. It behooved poetry, 
or fiction, which was radically the same, 
to return to its earliest and simplest de- 
vices if it would find itself in the em- 
brace of science, and practise the make- 
beliefs of its infancy. Out of so many 
there were chances of some coming true 
if they were carried far enough and long 
enough. In fact, the hypothetical meth- 
od of seience had apparently been used 
in the art of advertising the works in 
which the appetite of the new reading 
public was flattered. The publishers had 
hypothesized from the fact of a popula- 
tion of seventy millions, the existence 
of an immense body of raw, coarse minds, 
untouched by taste or intelligence, and 
boldly addressed the new fiction to it. 
As in many suppositions of science their 
guess proved true. 
Then why, the hardy listener who had 
spoken before inquired, was not make- 
"believe the right method for the author, 
if it was the right method for the scien- 
tist and the publisher? Why should not 
the novelist hypothesize cases hitherto 
unknown to experience, and then go on 
by persistent study to find them true? 
It seemed to this inquirer that the mis- 
take of fiction, when it refused longer 
to be called an art, and wished to be 
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known as a science, was in taking up 
the obsolescent scientific methods, and in 
accumulating facts, or human documents, 
and deducing a ease from them, in- 
stead of boldly supposing a case, as the 
new science did, and then looking about 
for occurrences to verify it. 

The philosopher said, Exactly; this 
was the very thing he was contend- 
ing for. The documents should be 
collected in support of the hypothesis; 
the hypothesis should not be based on 
documents already collected. First the 
inference, then the fact; was not that 
the new scientific way? It looked like 
it; and it seemed as if the favorite 
literature of the new reading public 
were quite in the spirit of the new 
science. Its bold events, its prodigious 
characters, its incredible motives, were 
not they quite of the nature of the fear- 
less conjecture which imagined long and 
short electric waves, and then spread a 
mesh of wire to intercept them and seize 
their message ? 

The hardy inquirer demanded: Then if 
so, why despise the literature of the new 
reading public? Why despise the new 
reading public, anyway ? 


IV 

The philosopher responded that he de- 
spised nothing, not even a thing so un- 
philosophical as modern science. He 
merely wished his interpellant to observe 
again that the unification of the literary 
spirit and the scientific spirit was de- 
grading the literary man to the level of 
the scientific man. He thought this was 
bad for the small remnant of mankind, 
who in default of their former idolatry 
might take to the worship of themselves. 
Now, however bad a writer might be, it 
was always well for the reader to believe 
him better than himself. If we had not 
been brought up in this superstition, 
what would have become of the classics 


of all tongues? But for this, what was, 


to prevent the present company from 
making a clearance of three-fourths of 
the surrounding shelves, and feeding that 
dying flame on the hearth ? 

At this, the host, who had been keep- 
ing himself in a modest abeyance, came 
forward and put some sticks on the fire. 
He said he would like to see any one 
touch his bindings; which seemed to be 
his notion of books. Nobody minded 
him; but one of those dutyolators who 
abound in a certain sex asked the phi- 
losopher what he thought we ought to do 
for the maintenance of author-worship 
among us. 

He answered, he had not thought 
of that; his mind had been fixed upon 
the fact of its decay. But perhaps some- 
thing could be done by looking up the 
author whose book had sold least during 
the season, and asking him, candidly, 
whether he would not like to be paid the 
divine honors now going begging from 
one big seller to another; for the decay 
of author-worship must be as much from 
the indifference of the authors as from 
the irreverence of the readers. If such 
a low-selling author did not seem to re- 
gard it as rather invidious, then pay him 
the divine honors, it might be a whole- 
some and stimulating example; but per- 
haps we should afterwards have the demi- 
god on our hands. Something might 
be safelier done by writing, as with the 
present company, and inquiring into 
“the present condition of polite learn- 
ing.” This would keep the sacred flame 
alive, and give us the comfort of refined 
association in an exquisite moment of 
joy from the sense of our superiority to 
other people. That, after all, was the 
great thing. 

The company drew a little closer 
round the fire. The rain beat upon 
the panes, and the wind swept the wet 
leaves against them, while each exhaled 
a sigh of aspiration not unmixed 
with a soft regret. 
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Chitar's Study. 


OR all our judgments there is a 

high court whose sessions are in- 

violate, and whose decisions, if not 
absolutely unquestioned, command uni- 
versal respect. Thus Philosophy is the 
high court of all the sciences; and from 
all ratiocination we appeal to Reason it- 
self. In reading Maeterlinck’s discourses 
concerning justice we feel that there are 
principles transcending those which are 
determinative in the highest court of law. 


I 


Not only in this matter of justice, 
but in all matters of supreme _ intel- 
lectual interest where the speculation 
is concerned with our emotional na- 


ture, the modern novel is, more than, 


any other form of literature, fitted to 
exercise the functions of a high court 
of judgment, having the advantage 
over the purely philosophical essay that 
it can present living instances—an em- 
bodied issue,—and over the acted drama, 
whether tragedy or comedy, that its scope 
is not limited to interpretations which 
can be instantly apprehended by an au- 
dience made up of all classes with vary- 
ing grades of intelligence. The Chorus 
in the Greek tragedy could only reflect 
the sentiments supposed to be already 
entertained by an audience of many 
thousands—merely elemental judgments, 
therefore; and the modern drama, more 
complex and flexible, while it has larger 
possibilities of expression on its own 
part and of appreciation on the part 
of its audience, is so limited by the 
stressful demand for spectacle and action 
that only in these and in the intimations 
of finely portrayed character is there 
any opportunity—save in swift turns of 
speech—for the profound interpretation 
of even so much of human life as is put 
in representation. Only in the modern 
novel is the select chamber of the high 
court fully opened for the free discourse 
of judgment alongside the dramatic cur- 
rent of a living movement. 

This advantage of the novel is evident 
whenever, as so frequently happens now- 
adays, the story is adapted to stage rep- 
resentation. Some stories —like Tark- 


ington’s Monsieur Beaucaire — require 
very slight change in this adaptation; 
but those which occupy the distinctive 
field of the novel, availing of all its rich 
and varied resources for the intellectual 
satisfaction of the reader, suffer grievous- 
ly in the transformation. The widely 
popular novel must yield to its readers 
a satisfaction beyond its successful ap- 
peal to the thinker and literary critic; 
it must have dramatic stress and move- 
ment such as will tempt the playwright, 
who promptly takes it in hand, seizes 
upon the striking features suited to his 
purpose, re-enforcing them and adding 
others — introducing wholly new situa- 
tions and sometimes new characters—and 
omits everything which has especially 
won the appreciation of the thoughtful 
novel-reader. Moreover, the distinctive 
quality of the author’s style must be 
sacrificed. In rare instances the novelist 
may be permitted to make the felonious 
assault upon his own work; otherwise 
his only compensation is a share of the 
profits, and the compliment bestowed upon 
him in the fact that he has been selected 
as the victim of mutilation and mis- 
representation. The limitations of the 
drama are thus forcibly indicated as well 
as the infinite possibilities of the novel. 

The progress of intellectual develop- 
ment during the last three centuries is 
shown in the expansion of our English 
vocabulary. Estimating the number of 
words used by Shakespeare as fifteen 
thousand, three times that number are 
at the command of the well-read person 
of to-day. The writer’s available vo- 
cabulary is much larger, and while there 
are natural limitations to its full use 
by the playwright, the poet, the historian, 
or even the essayist, the novelist has the 
freedom of the whole realm. 

The progress indicated in the widened 
range of the language as a means of ex- 
pression has not been merely one of 
thought, but one of sensibility as well, 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual; its 
history is the record of mighty revolu- 
tions and emancipations, lifting aspira- 
tions from deeper fountains to loftier 
planes, and liberating the affections, giv- 
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ing them more flexile course and wholly 
new channels, while at the same time 
boundlessly extending the range of in- 
terpretation and of philosophic and 
esthetic appreciation. In this highly 
cultivated garden of human sensibility 
the novel was born, and in its develop- 
ment has proved to be the only form 
of literary art adequate to the expres- 
sion of the new spirit and the new view 
of our modern life. 

Under the general designation of fic- 
tion are included novels of every de- 
scription — those which simply amuse, 
but whose entertainment fails to satis- 
fy any high order of intelligence, as 
well as those which have genuine humor 
of character and_ situation, mingled 
perhaps with pathos equally natural; 
a legion of those which appeal to 
religious or moral sensibility with vary- 
ing degrees of intellectual power and 
dramatic interest; thrilling romances, 
tragedies, and_ stories of adventure, 
ranging from the vapid or merely 
virile to those whose masterly art has 
made them classics; the historical nov- 
el in all its varieties; the “ problem ” 
novel, social, domestic, and industrial; 
the so-called realistic novel, the enter- 
taining “society” novel, and _ novels 
which are but a step removed from the 
tragic or comic drama, some of which 
are among the brightest gems of our lit- 
erature. Among even the masters in 
these various styles of fiction many have 
given a great degree of satisfaction to 
cultivated readers who have not been 
great thinkers, and who in the creative 
interpretation of life have not brought 
us into the high court of judgment. 
Comparatively few among cultivated 
readers would in that court be found to 
have on the proper judicial garment. The 
necessary equipment of ripe culture, wide 
experience, and profound reflection has 
belonged to few writers in conjunction 
with a great creative imagination. Not 
all novelists disclose the highest pos- 
sibilities of the novel; many, indeed, have 
fallen far short of this who have given 
pleasure to thousands of readers and 
whose literary charm has been compel- 
ling; many have deservedly won a lasting 
place in literature whose portrayal of 
human life has been through simple and 
faithful pictures, illuminated by neither 


great poetic or deep philosophic intuition, 
not the reflections in the magic mirror 
of an imagination like that of George 
Eliot. As there have been few poets like 
Wordsworth, so there are few novelists 
of great imaginative power and whose 
interpretation of life has been creative. 


IT 

Is not this high creative interpretation 
possible without the speculative com- 
ment? Yes, if the creator is mainly 
picturesque, as Dante was in his Divine 
Comedy, though even he abounded in 
comment, the result of deep introspec- 
tion. In Shakespeare the speculation 
seems spontaneous—a lambent flame fol- 
lowing in the wake of creative fire. So 
with Goethe. We can conceive of a 
great dramatic novel in which a profound 
philosophy is conveyed wholly through 
implications lodged in the action and sit- 
uations. The writer would, however, for- 
feit the advantage which the drama 
has through the intimations visibly ex- 
pressed by the several characters in the 
play; and he would deny himself the 
distinctive privilege of the novel—the ex- 
plicit view. The comment is so impor- 
tant a function that its exercise is rather 
a duty than an indulgence, and is no 
small part of the worthy reader’s satis- 
faction. The writer who has not only a 
wide knowledge of the world of man and 
nature, but also the wonderful gift of 
imaginative co-ordination, so that this 
world is illuminated for him by a light 
flashing through all things as from the 
completed circuit of their pulsing cur- 
rents, has the divination of the seer, and 
he may not be silent. His is that human 
intuition at the far extreme from mere- 
ly natural instinet—the whole world of 
individual experience and enlightenment 
lying between. The infinite storage and 
tension, divinely re-enforced by all the 
forces of the universe, have lifted him 
to a point where precipitation is inevi- 
table, and whether he be a_ novelist, 
poet, or philosopher, the expenditure will 
be poetic, creative. As a novelist, touch- 
ing so nearly the mysterious springs of 
human action and passion, the intimate 
and explicit interpretation is not so much 
a greater temptation as it is a more 
pressing necessity. The poet, the painter, 
and the sculptor may depend solely upon 
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the implication, but the novelist must 
give his intuitions an explicit expression. 
His comment becomes thus an exquisite 
and imperishable delight. 

But unhappily the deeper the philo- 
sophie insight of the novelist, the more 
limited in numbers must be his audience. 
If we take the Platonic symposia as the 
loftiest examples of philosophic discourse, 
the nearest approach to these in modern 
literature, indeed the only things com- 
parable with them, are William Henry 
Smith’s novels Thorndale and Graven- 
hurst, produced fifty years ago, and, save 
for the selectest recognition, soon buried 
in oblivion. A like fate awaits every 
novelist whose claim upon the reader’s 
interest rests mainly upon his speculation. 

It is the fate of the critic, the essayist, 
the philosopher, and the poet, as well as of 
the novelist, that he may rise out of sight. 
The first and indispensable postulate of 
a writer’s prosperity is an audience; and 
if he be fortunate enough to have this in 
his own generation, or even for a decade, 
he is not sure of it in the next. We never 
in this country had a better literary 
critic than Edwin P. Whipple, but who 
reads him to-day? Apart from the 
scholastic routine in the special study of 
literature, how many of the best English 
writers of the past have any considerable 
audience? As is shown in the case of 
Sir Walter Scott, the novelist has the 
best chance. It is not merely the interest 
of the story that insures perpetuity. The 
captivating novel of to-day is wholly cast 
aside for the equally captivating one of 
to-morrow. Yet no novelist, whatever his 
literary charm or his philosophic insight, 
survives the common fate save through 
the impressive story. The upper cham- 
ber of the imaginative structure, though 
it may enshrine the Delphic priestess her- 
self, can have no stability if the lower 
story is not founded upon the elemental 
rock-bed of our human nature. 


Ill 


This consideration leads us to George 
Meredith, whose admiring readers, of 
whom there is a respectable number, 
which at least in the near future is 
bound to increase rather than diminish, 
have had him in their thoughts all along 
—ever since we touched upon the special 
aptitude of the modern novel as a high 
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court of judgment concerning the issues 
of human life. Surely there is not 
among living novelists a so eminent oc- 
eupant of that bench. The high court 
of criticism would award him that emi- 
nence. It seems indeed like the utter- 
ance of such a court when Mrs. Humphry 
Ward speaks of him as “ easily the master 
of us all.” It is as if a poet, himself 
most widely recognized as foremost in 
his art, should accord the supremacy to 
another not thus recognized in the aver- 
age critical judgment. This praise is 
not meant as a consolation to one whose 
work has never had the full popular 
acclaim; it is prompted by a sense 
of justice. 

Meredith from the first entered upon 
that domain of literature which we may 
style its aristocracy, and he took it and 
held it with lordly ease, never insolently, 
but sometimes with a carelessness of pose 
and expression characteristic of the lord- 
ly class. He was too indifferent to demo- 
cratic criticism to make himself less dif- 
ficult to the ordinary reader, depending 
for appreciation upon the finer sense of 
minds as aristocratic as his own, in- 
dulgent to his faults, and most abundant- 
ly rewarded for their tolerance. No 
writer ever had more adulant admirers, 
of a select class, with a certain following 
after these of the kind of readers who 
hear but do not understand, and whose 
zest in a literary fashion is in inverse 
ratio to their intelligent enthusiasm. 
Meredith clubs were as inevitable as 
those established for the occult worship 
of Browning. But it must be remem- 
bered that there never has been this 
associative adoration save at the shrine 
of manifest genius. 

Meredith’s literary dawn, though wit- 
nessed by a few, was conspicuously her- 
alded by genuine sun-worshippers, them- 
selves on heights which readily caught 
the first beams of this newly rising 
luminary. As in the case of Maurice 
Hewlett, his first publications were 
poems, generously applauded by his 
most distinguished contemporaries, Ten- 
nyson and Swinburne. The high court 
of criticism was with him from the first. 

Evidently Mrs. Ward in her recogni- 
tion of the mastery of Meredith was con- 
ferring the laurel wreath upon the novel- 
ist rather than upon the philosopher. 
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In truth he was not a philosopher in the 
sense that William Henry Smith was, 
either in breadth of view or in analytic 
subtlety; and in this latter respect Henry 
James is his superior. We associate him 
with Aristophanes rather than with 
Plato; indeed, in no modern writer—not 
even in Balzac, wide as was the range 
of his fietion—has the sense of the human 
comedy been so pervasively dominant and 
so explicitly expressed. He is not in the 
native sense a good story-teller; few 
novelists are, and those not the greatest 
in the art of fiction; but he is interesting, 
wholly apart from his wit, in his narra- 
tive and his description, however weak 
even to flatness in his dénouements. 
When we read that chapter of his Diana 
of the Crossways in which the Honorable 
Perey Dacier is introduced to the hero- 
ine, we are not surprised by Mrs. Ward’s 
high praise; we feel that there is nothing 
better in modern fiction, and the reader 
has supreme satisfaction in the whole 
drama in which Diana and Dacier figure, 
up to that anticlimax of her betrayal of 
his state secret for money, when the whole 
structure goes to pieces and the heroine 
ceases to be interesting. Meredith’s most 
cordial admirer must confess that he is 
very unequal, that sometimes there are 
tedious levels, that the machinery of the 
story at its critical points often shows 
the deus ex machina wrenching it arbi- 
trarily and capriciously, and that the 
phrasing, generally more felicitous than 
that of any other writer of English, is 
sometimes so awkward as to occasion| 
wonder how it escaped the blue pencil. 
He did revise his early novels, which 
are his best, after their first publica- 
tion,” but he left these tedious and 


awkward passages, at the same time 


omitting others which were of emotional 
value, spontaneous and virile. 

Meredith’s versatility, his quick wit, 
his easy trope, were associated with that 
personal detachment from his theme 
whieh is so essential in the treatment 
of human life as a comedy—a treatment 
which, though it does not lack depth, 
has so much of play in it that it is likely 
to bewilder the serious-minded reader who 
prefers straight paths and downright con- 
clusions. What he calls “ the bluff, Eng- 
lish, antipoetic training” does not pre- 
pare readers for the appreciation of his 


excellences. “ English women and men,” 
he says, “feel toward the quick-witted 
of their species as to aliens, having the 
demerits of aliens — wordiness, vanity, 
obscurity, shallowness, an empty glitter, 
the sin of posturing.” The sentence in 
some respects seems almost apologetic. 

Meredith is always the poet, with ima- 
ginative power of the highest order, and 
withal a most fertile fancy, bred in the 
heart as well as in the head. The scene 
in which Richard Feverel reads Clare’s 
diary—the writer of it lying dead in the 
chamber above him—is_ exceedingly 
strong in imaginative effect. Her name, 
which had charmed him,—* it sounded 
faint and mellow now behind the hills of 
death.” A touch like this suggests an 
exquisite, almost unlimited poetic capa- 
city. Indeed, this author often suggests 
possibilities beyond the reach of his 
actual accomplishment. He gives full 
play to his fertile fancy, and in doing 
this develops an exquisite humor, re- 
lieving those aphoristic passages—more 
abundant in his pages than in those of 
any other author—which very fully 
realize not only the possibilities of his 
intellect, but also those of the modern 
novel, as an important and, as we have 
said, the only adequate means for the 
intuitional interpretation of life. It is 
in these “golden sentences” that Mere- 
dith’s special distinction rests. 


IV 

Miss Mary Johnston’s new novel, “ Sir 
Mortimer,” the serial publication of 
which will begin in our November num- 
ber, will furnish not only a fresh justi- 
fication of the historical novel, but also 
an effective illustration of the supreme 
advantage of fiction in the imaginative 
interpretation of the past. The period 
which Miss Johnston has selected is that 
of English naval supremacy in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The readers of her former 
novels will have their natural expecta- 
tions more than met in this new under- 
taking which has developed hitherto re- 
served powers of the author. * The story, 
besides being an interesting romance, 
with fascinating circumstance of time 
and place, with strong dramatic move- 
ment and surprising literary charm, 
shows a deep psychological insight in 
the portrayal of its principal character. 
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A Two-handed Game 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


NCE, while wading down a stream 
that flowed from a California moun- 
tain, I overtook a large, fat man. He 
wore white suspenders, a blue shirt, 

skin-tight gray trousers with gray stripes, 
and a wide expanse of jolly sunburnt face. 
* How's luck?” said I. 
* 1 think I have a little left,’ said he, and 
reached for his hip pocket. 
Half an hour later we sat together on the 
top of a rounded knoll 
letting the cool valley 


ed in slush ice, and earried the fire-wood 
nine miles to breakfast, and studied Horace 
by a single ray of light shining through 
a crack in the stove.’ 

“When father began to talk of what we 
called his ‘ barefoot days,’ we boys used to 
duck. But at the time Jim—he was the 
oldest—got to be twenty-one, the old man 
had the laugh on his side. 

‘Jim.’ he says, ‘you're a man _ now. 





breezes play on us. Above 
were mountains; ahead, 
sixty miles of valley 
planted like a park with 
live-oaks; to the right, the 
leafy caiion; to the left, 
the trout- stream; over- 
head, an infinitely blue 
sky. We each held a 
sandwich in one hand and 
a pipe in the other. 

My companion proved 
to be a real-estate man. 
He spoke sadly of present 
stagnation, confidently of 
future progress, enthusi- 
astically of boom - days 
when property sold high- 
er per front foot in the 
weary desert than on 
State Street, Chicago. 
Thence came reminis- 
cence, and finally the 
story of his life. This-is 
what he told me of his 
first real-estate holdings: 


“ My father,” he began, 
“was a solid old capital- 
ist of a sniall New Eng- 
land village. He had 
two hobbies. The first 
was, profitable  invest- 
ment. The second, a the- 
ory that every § man 
should make his own 
way in life. As he had 
six boys, that developed 
a case of six mighty sad 
souls turned out to earn 
a living. 

“* Boys,’ said he, ‘I 
can remember the time I 














got up eighteen hours 
before daylight, and wash- 
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When I was your age I was keeping books 
fifteen hours a day on two dollars a week, 
and supporting my aged great-aunt. It’s 
time you rustled. You ean eut cord-wood 
down on the forty, or you can make your 
own way. Here’s a hundred dollars. That’s 
all you'll get until I die.’ 

“Jim looked mighty troubled, you bet, 
but it had to go. And the rest of us looked 
solemn too,in various degrees depending on 
how old we were. 

“Well, when my time came, I took my 
hundred dollars and got married. The news 
of that seemed to tickle the old man—he had 
a sense of humor all right—and he called 
me in. 

“*Charley,’ says he, ‘what you going to 
do now?’ 

“*T’m going West, father,’ says I; ‘I’m 
going out to Michigan and kill bears and 
grow up with the country.’ 

** Good boy.’ says he. 

“Two or three days later he came down 
to see me. ‘When you going to start, 
Charley?’ he asked. 

“* Next week,’ says I. 

“He kind of pulled his back hair in the 
way he had. 

“*Charley,’ says he at last, ‘that’s a 
brand-new country out there, and from 
what I hear I guess it’s a good one. I 
got a lot of confidence in your judgment, 
my son, and while I don’t intend that you 
shall be like these nickel-plated dudes that 
know where to get their cash without work, 
I want you to understand that the old man 
has a stray penny or so, and if you see any- 
thing real good, you let me know. Those 
new countries is the place to get in on the 
ground-floor.’ 

“Of course I promised all right. and the 
next week me and Mary we piked out. They 
didn’t have any North Shore Limiteds in 
those days. Not much. A fellow got as far 
as Detroit by water, and then he just 
naturally swallowed sand over the worst 
roads the Lord ever permittca a wagon to 
pull through on. 

“We got there somehow. Then I staked 
out a farm and put in the summer building 
a log house. Say, I was a_ jim-dandy 
farmer! I guess everything I planted grew 
down, if it grew at all: it certainly didn’t 
crow up. I was done in every cow trade; 
and if I got a good horse, I bought a 
harness that galled him useless in no time. 
When it wasn’t potato-bugs it was these in- 
fernal pigeons that ate everything in sight 
and kicked for more. The bear-killing was 
no dream either. In fact, if it hadn’t been 
that I was a pretty good shot, I don’t know 
what we'd have done. I humped myself 
round-shouldered all day, and Mary hustled 
all the time. No go. That hundred dollars 
just melted. Likewise all I could borrow. 
Likewise my credit gave out. Mary and I 
took three seconds off every week to go and 
look at Take Michigan. It sort of cheered 
us up to see there was so much of anything, 
even if it was only water. We couldn’t die 
of thirst, anyway. 


“Well, we were in a pretty hard fix. 
Mary just worked herself to death. One 
night she fainted dead away. That scared 
me. And there was the old man with a 
good half-million. 

“One night I sat down and wrote a letter 
to him. It ran something like this: 


“*Derar Dap—You remember you told 
me to let you know if I struck anything 
good out here. Well, I think there’s a 
future to this place.’ 

(Then J] gave him a lot of natural-re- 
sources talk—you know the kind.) 

“*T’ve got a chance to buy a good corner 
lot cheap—$250. If you think well of it, 
send the cash. 

Your dutiful son, 
CHARLEY.’ 


“Tt was pretty slim, I know, but I had to 
do something. I didn’t much think it would 
go down, and I nearly fell off the place 
when he sent on the money. I told Mary 
about it late one afternoon when we were 
looking at Lake Michigan as per usual. 

“* And what gets me,’ I finishes, ‘is that 
he wants the “ descriptions ”’—just by way 
of memorandum, he says. I’m to keep the 
deeds.’ 

“Of course she kicks at first, like all 
women, but it was too late then. So after 
a little she turns in to help me. 

“* What’s this we’re on?’ she asks. 

“* Where? Here on the beach?’ I asks. 

““* Yes,’ savs she. 

"S41, eaye 1. 

“* And what is that out there?’ she asks 
again, pointing due west. 

“* Where?’ F inquires. You see, I don’t 
tumble to her game yet. 

“*Right there; where I’m pointing; about 
a mile out.’ 

“*Tn the lake? I yells. 

“*Of course,’ says she; ‘we'll sell him 
that.’ 

“You bet I lay down and howled with 
joy at the idea of selling the old man a lot 
a mile out in Lake Michigan, but she hauled 
me back mighty sober-minded, and did me 
the great moral - lecture act, and made me 
promise we would never do such a thing 
again. Mary was a mighty good woman. 

“My son, that two hundred and fifty last- 
ed just about as long as a bunch of fire- 
crackers on Chinese New-Year’s. And then, 
too, we had the kid, and I was a loo-loo 
bird of a farmer. I sold the old man an- 
other lot. Just to make it artistic I sold 
him one next door to the other. Told him 
it would come in better in case he wanted 
it for a factory site. I got a mighty good 
letter from him—enclosing draft. .He said 
he’d been looking up that Michigan country, 
and it was going to be a good thing; he al- 
ways had thought I had the best business 
head of all the boys, and to keep my eyes 
open for more good chances. It made me 
feel a little mean at first, but then I looked. 
around at that dark little log cabin and its 
bum furnishings and got over it. Mary was 

















“IT LAY DOWN AND 


onte me, of course, but she didn’t kick so 
awful much. I guess she was thinking of 
what that baby needed. 

“T lived in that country for five years. 
She’s all right now—finest fruit farms in 
the world,—but then she was a terror. You 
know the old rhyme: 


“In Michigan are many lakes, 
And around the lakes are rattlesnakes 
And fever shakes and ague aches. 


“Tt wasn’t any poetic license. I didn’t 
improve much in farming. I reckon if I 
was to keep at it until Uncle Sam had gray 
whiskers I couldn’t raise cabbages, and they 
do say cabbages are a fool vegetable to 
raise. And in that time I sold the old 
gentleman most the whole of Lake Michigan. 
Why, that noble body of water was the only 
thing in the world that ever kept us going. 
Mary’d come to me and say, ‘ Charley, the 
last potato’s gone. I reckon we'll have to 
sell your father another lot,’ and the old 
man always ponied up cheerfully, and gave 
us a lot of talk about the future of such a 
country, and how it was always wise to 
get right in at the start, and all that. I 
knew we had it coming to us sooner or later, 
but, great guns! we had to have the money. 

“That’s how I developed my talent for 
selling. I had a good deal of fun over it. 
I remember once I told him the lot carried 
with it unlimited water-rights. It did. By 
the time Id finished getting those five years 





HOWLED WITH Joy” 


of support from the old man, I had a better 
education in my own line than a business 
college could have given me. And _ educa- 
tion’s what the old man owed me, after all. 

“Then I got word that he was very sick, 
and that I'd better come on right away. We 
talked it over pretty hard, and it was de- 
cided I should go. In those days there were 
no railroads. I had to stage it, and by the 
time I get there the old man was pretty 
far gone. He knew me all right, though. 

“* Charley,’ said he, ‘I’m pleased with 
you. You have done well by me, and I hope 
you've done well by yourself. After I am 
gone you will read in my will how I have 
appreciated your efforts for me during the 
last five years.’ 

“T tell you, I felt like a pup. 

“ Next day he died, and the day after the 
funeral the will was read. By this time the 
old man was pretty well off, and I tell you 
there was a lot of interest among us six 
boys, especially as we’d none of us had a 
cent outside that original hundred dollars. 
Except me, of course, and they didn’t know 
anything about that. The property was 
scattered and invested—I told you he was a 
great hand for that—and one after the other 
the hoys got their share. I could.see them 
figuring up the approximate value of it. 
They panned out over a hundred thousand 
apiece. Then it came my turn. 

“* Believing as I do,” run the will, or 
some such words, ‘in the future of the new 
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country in which my son Charles has cast 
his lot, and appreciating at their true value 
his efforts on my behalf, I am of the firm 
opinion that 1 can do no better than to 
make him a partaker in the prosperity he 
has foreseen. I, therefore, bequeath to him, 
is his full share of my estate, the Michigan 
properties acquiied by him for me during 
the last five years.’ 

‘Say, wouldn't that jar you? As far 
as being paid for was concerned, I owned all 
of Lake Michigan and most of the Strait 
of Mackinac—and nothing else!” 

The real-estate agent relit his pipe in sad 


reminiscence. The valley quail, gathering 
after the morning’s feeding, called to one an 
other. An eagle wheeled in and out the 


shadows of the upper cafion. 

“That’s how I happened to start in the 
real-estate business,” concluded my friend. 
‘But what I'd like to know is this: was 
father onto me? Or was he not? He had 
a sort of a sense of humor.” 


The Farmer who was hard to Please 
A BOY drove a load of hay up a terrace 


in front of a farmer’s house, and the 
load tipped over. The boy, after some diffi- 
culty, managed to unhitch the horses and 
to tie them to a fence; then he went and 
rapped at the farmer’s door, and asked him 
to come out and help him pitch on the load. 

“We are just sitting down to dinner, my 
boy,” the farmer replied. “ Won’t you come 
in and join us?” 

“Id like to,” said the boy, “but I am 
afraid father wouldn't like it.” 

“Oh, he won’t mind; you can work better 
after dinner.” So the boy went in. After 
dinner a cup of tea was served. 

“Won't you have a cup of tea, my boy?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Td like one, but I am afraid father 
wouldn’t like it.” 

* Oh, come on, take a cup of tea; it won't 
hurt you.” So the boy finally drank the tea. 

“Sit down now,” said the farmer. “ We 
will read the news- 
paper for a_ few 
minutes; we don’t 














want to go to work 
directly after din- 
ner.” 

“te like al 
said the boy, “ but 
I am afraid father 
won't like it.” 

* Afraid your fa- 
ther won't like it?” 
asked the farmer. 
* You must have an 
awfully particular 
father; he don't 
seem to like any- 
thing. I'd like to 
see him. Where is 
he?” 

“Oh,” said the 
boy, “he is under 
the load of hay!” 


An Enthusiast 


HE small boy 

greatly enjoys 
going to ball games 
with his father. 
Once, after return- 
ing from a game 
they were watch- 
ing the chickens 
settle down for the 
night upon their 
perches, ranged in 
regular rows one 
above the other. 
After a while ev- 
erything was quiet, 








A Successful Tour 


DeaR Fatuer.—IJ am travelling with an Italian impresario; 
we play to thousands daily. I am the treasurer, and not a cent 


is taken in but passes through my hands. 


then Robin looked 
up into his _ fa- 
ther’s face and said, 
“That grand stand 
is pretty full, isn’t 
it?” 
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The Prevalent Malady 


Miss Sarah 
ataxia,’ 


whether the 


reads: “‘ Rev. Mr. 
How dreadful! I 
thing blew up with him?” 


motor 


Variqold 


wonder 


taken to the 
whether the 


hospital, a loco- 


man 


victim of 


poor was run over, or 


The Rheumatism Trust 


BY ERNEST FARROLD 


be was late in his uneventful life that 
Ebenezer Johnson made his great medical 
discovery. Of such a startling nature was 
it, and so pregnant witii possibilities for the 
cure of rheumatism, that Ebenezer regarded 
himself as a public benefactor before his 
medicine had passed the experimental stage. 

He had the appearance of Esculapian wis- 
dom, as he sat in the front room of his cot- 
tage in the village of Juniper, clothed in a 
white waistcoat, second-hand, and a long 
black coat, awaiting his first patient. He 
was consulting a bulky volume of Patent- 
office Reports, when Eliza Johnson, obese and 
voluble, entered the room. 

“T hears dat you’s gwine to be a doctah, 
Ebenezer?” she said. 

“Dat’s w’at I is, Liza,” said Ebenezer. 

“Headache or ’skeeter bites is all you'll 
tackle, I spects,” said ’Liza, incredulously. 
“You ain’t gwine cure rheumatiz, is you?” 

“ Rheumatiz. an’ dat quality sickness high- 


steery. Is you got de rheumatiz, Liza?” 
“How you talk, Ebenezer! Dat’s w’at 

make me wear dem canal-boats,” said "Liza, 

pushing forward a number-ten shoe. 





“Wat kin’ ob rheumatiz is you got? Is 


it de inflammation kin’, or de bone kin’, 
or de new kin’ ob rheumatiz, de newree 
tis? Eh?” 


“No. I don’t guess I ain’t got any new kin’ 
ob rheumatiz,” replied ’Liza. “My kin’ is 
old *nough, goodness knows. I’s had it for 
fohty years in de ankles and in de elbows. 
I guess it’s de *flammation kin’.” 

“Well, “Liza,” said Ebenezer, soothingly, 
“you ain’t got no money. Ef you was rich 
you could take de whale cure.” 

“De whale cure! W’at’s dat?” 

“De whale cure,” said Ebenezer, oracular- 
ly, “am like dis: Fust you catch de whale 
wid a harpoon. Den you tow de whale up on 
de beach an’ cut a hole in he back wid a 
pickaxe an’ a spade. W’en de hole is big 
‘nough you crawl in an’ lay in de grease 
‘til de rheumatiz is clean gone, soaked up 
by de fat ob de whale.” 

“T’s sorry I can’t take dat whale cure,” 
said Liza. regretfully. 

“*Liza,’ said Ebenezer, solemnly, “de 
medicine-hook says dat sickness is mighty 
queer. *Poploptie fits is de mos’ quickes’ dey 
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is, an’ yeller janders is de paintines’; but 
rheumatiz is de mos’ hardes’ sickness to cure, 
‘kase it’s de mos’ jumpity. Ef I cure it dis 
mawnin’ in yo’ ankle, dis ebenin’ it am in yo’ 
elbow. De consequinch am dat you can't 
catch de rheumatiz wid medicine. Now de 
Dutch is got a cure fo’ rheumatiz if de pain 
is in yo’ ankle. Mebbe it ain't no good for 
colored folks, but you kin try it, anyway. 
Git up to-morrer mawnin’ when de roosters 
is ecrowin’. Take off yo’ shoes an’ stock- 
in’s an’ walk in de grass when de dew is 
hangin’ from de grass blades an’ de honey- 
bees is makin’ honey. Try dat cure, an’ come 
back an’ tell me if it does you any good.” 

On the following afternoon ‘Liza limped 
slowly up the walk leading to the doctor's 
cottage. She was evidently suffering from 
severe pain. 

‘I ain’t got no use for dat Dutch cure,” 
she said. 

The doctor assumed a mysterious man- 
ner, and drew his chair close to ‘Liza. 
Lowering his voice to a whisper, he said, 
impressively : 

“ Liza, I has been keepin’ de bes’ cure for 
de las’. [ didn’t try dis cure de fust ‘kase 
it “ll hurt you, honey. But you won’t mind 
de pain when de rheumatiz is gone. I fin’ 
it out myse’f, an’ I spects I gwine make a 
lot o’ money. Dar ain’t nobody else knows 
it but me. I’s gwine make 
a trus’ all by myse’f, de 
‘Ebenezer Johnson Rheuma 
tiz Trus’’—dat’s w’at I’m 
ewine call it.” 
~ “Wrat is it like, Ebenezer? 
Does it come in a bottle, like 
liniment, or how?” 

“No, it don’t come in no 
bottle. It flies in de air,” 
said Ebenezer, mysteriously. 

“"Tain’t no conjure cure, 
is it?” said ’Liza, with a 
shiver. “’Kase I’s ’fraid o’ 
dem conjure cures. W’at is 
de name ob it?” 

Ebenezer looked around 
fearfully, as if the walls 
were listening, before he re 
plied. 

“TI's gwine call it de 
Vespa cure.” 

= Vespa?” said ’Liza. “I 
ain’t never heerd o’ dat 
befo’.” 

“Course you ain’t. No- 
body ain’t, ’kase it’s new. 
Vespa is de name ob insec’s 
wid gold wings dat eats 
peaches an’ honey.” 

“Is you got enny o’ dem 
vespas in de house, Ebe- 
nezer? Le’ me see ’em?” 

“Yas, I got some,” said 
Ebenezer, opening a closet 
door and producing an old 
sugar-bowl. 


the sugar-bowl for two days, 
and were evidently hungry, 
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for as he lifted the cover a little an omi- 
nous buzzing sound came out into the room. 

“De vespas allus sing dat sweet song 
befo’ dey cure you, ‘Liza,’ said Ebenezer. 

It had been the intention of the doctor to 
step out of the room while the vespas were 
doing their magical work upon ‘Liza’s 
ankle, but her curiosity had been excited to 
such an extent that she insisted on hearing 
the vespa song more distinctly. Holding the 
bowl close to her ear, Ebenezer lifted the top. 
It was a strident, vicious concert, which 
‘Liza recognized with a scream of fear. 

* Dem’s yaller-jackets, you fool niggah!” 
she shrieked, as she accidentally struck the 
bowl with her elbow, darted out of the door, 
and closed it behind her. 

*Liza stood in the hall and heard the noise 
of falling chairs and an overturned desk. A 
wild Atrican yell came to her ears. Then 
the door was thrown violently open, and 
Ebenezer emerged like a whirlwind, clawing 
frantically at his head with one hand, while 
he waved the remains of his white waistcoat 
with the other. 

“Golly!” shouted *Liza, in a eyclone of 
laughter, as Ebenezer disappeared down the 
road in a cloud of dust—* Golly! I spects 
you forgot to pull de hot tails out o’ dem 
vespas! De rheumatiz trus’ is busted!” 





Wanted a Key to Fit 
‘Say, you're the locksmith, aren’t you? 
The vespas had been in Now don’t stand there in awe. 


Bring all your keys, both old and new, 
For pa—he has lockjaw!” 
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Birp. “ Say, old man, 
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you ought to try a pair of shoe-trees” 





The Voodoo Bogey-Boo 


BY VICTOR 


D" cunjhe-book say det he prowl by night, 


En de cunjhe-book ought to know; 
Deh’s a chance det he’s neah when de dew 
gleam bright 
En de ol’ bak’ lawg buhn low. 
Deh’s a chance det he’s neah when de stahs 


wink weak 
En de tallow-cup buhn blue; 
En doan yo’ dahe to speak 
When de ol’ flo’ creak 
It’s de 
Voodoo Rogey-Boo! 
thing, de 
uddeh 
no chahm det kin keep him 


He’s de awfulist 
(Wuss den de 
deh 


away 


ecun j he-book say 
he grey -boos iP 
En ain't 


He dess cum aroun’ when he choose. 
Deh’s snake-skin en bat-wing en rabbit-foot— 
Well, 
It’s mighty lil good dey’ll do: 
Foh de cunjhe-book tell 
It’s hahd to put a spell— 
On de 


Voodoo Bogey-Boo! 


A. HERMANN 


Sum say det he gallop on an ol’ blac’ 


cat 
big full 


Roun’ de rim ob de 


det he 


moon; 


Sum say cum in de 


bat 


shape ob a 


Fum his home in de swamp lagoon. 


En gran’mammy tell det he’s always 


neah 
When ebeh deh’s a grabe 


dug new; 


En she say if yo’ heah 
A ringin’ in yo’ eah- 
It’s de 


Voodoo jogey Boo! 


Lemme tell yo’, lil boy, yo’ betteh keep 
still, 

De dawg’s at de do’ peepin’ fro; 

En eben de cricket in de damp do’ sill 
Am stoppin’ to listen too. 

De room am still en de fiah am daid— 
Deh’s sumfin cummin’ foh yo’; 

Dess yo’ jump right in bed 

En kibbeh up yo’ haid— 

It’s de 


Voodoo Bogey-Boo! 





